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From  the  Editor 


In  the  past  year,  beginning  when  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki’s 
announced  his  intention  to  transform  the  Army,  soldiers  and  civilians  have 
labored  to  implement  the  vision.  Without  taking  a  time-out  from  current 
missions,  the  Army  continues  to  exercise,  maintain  and  upgrade  the  Legacy 
Force  while  simultaneously  defining  the  roles,  missions,  capabilities  and 
requirements  for  the  initial  brigade  combat  teams  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 
Those  understandings  help  articulate  composition  of  the  Interim  Force — 
and  forecast  characteristics  of  the  Objective  Force. 

Moving  quickly  to  overcome  entrenched  bureaucracies  and  habitual 
ways  of  doing  business,  the  Army  staff  and  the  Army’s  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  have  done  in  1 1  months  what  in  the  past  would  have 
taken  two  to  three  years,  an  enormous  effort  in  time,  energy  and  resources. 
Obviously,  much  work  remains.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
transformation  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  rather,  leaders  now  grapple  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  its  impact  on  the  Army. 

Transformation  is  both  immediate  and  narrowly  focused — and  long 
term  and  far  reaching.  The  current  work  on  the  initial  brigades  at  Fort  Lewis, 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  ongoing  innovation  in  concepts, 
platforms  and  system  technologies  will  eventually  recast  the  entire  Army. 

Military  Review ’s  May- June  issue  focused  on  the  contemporary  and 
historical  contexts  for  the  Army’s  transformation.  As  a  follow-on  to  that, 
this  issue  of  Military  Review  restates  the  vision  as  a  point  of  departure 
and  then  traces  the  philosophical,  technological  and  doctrinal  pioneering 
work  being  done  by  TRADOC  agencies  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas;  and  elsewhere  that  have  given  shape  to  the 
transformation  concept.  In  addition,  contributors  show  how  the  IBCTs 
are  bringing  the  vision  to  life  in  operational  and  training  applications, 
explaining  the  overarching  concepts  that  provide  direction  for  the  details 
of  who,  what,  where,  when  and  how. 

With  this  further  look  at  the  Army’s  transformation,  Military  Review 
hopes  to  spark  analysis  of  what  is  being  done  and  stimulate  discussion  about 
what  lies  ahead.  No  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you  are  doing  in  the 
Army,  this  process  affects  you,  your  future  and  your  successors.  Help  make 
sure  that  we  get  it  right — join  the  vanguard. 
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Even  as  this  section  discusses  many  facets  of  transformation,  it  implies  the  greater 
difficulty  of  articulating,  capturing  and  influencing  all  the  areas  necessary  to 
reinvent  the  US  Army.  In  a  republican  on  of  last  year's  Army  Vision.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Louis  Caldera  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Eric  K.  Shmseki  outline  the  future. 
Michael  Mehaffey  adds  some  color  to  the  picture  by  describing  hoiv  the 
transformation  campaign  plan  will  carry  the  Army  forward,  over  the  next  decade. 
Major  General  dames  Dubik  shares  hoiv  those  concepts  ate  taking  shape  at  Fort 
Leuis.  Washington,  right  nou\  Other'  authors  illustrate  transformation  uith  detail 
in  particular  areas.  Propelling  the  initial  and  interim  brigades  is  a  new  breed  of 
adaptive  leaders  that  Kent  E.  Ervin  an  d  David  A  Decker  describe.  To  en  su  re  th ose 
leaders  sltare  information  practically  and purposefully,  the  Army  is  committed  to 
technology  that  provides  common  understanding  during  an  operation .  as  Micheal 
Boiler  clarifies  As  information  increasingly  becomes  the  currency  of  leadership, 
comma  riders  at  loner  levels  must  master  in  formation  operation  s.  for  which  L  eon  ard 
G.  Nouak  offers  tips  With  today's  technology,  information  can  be  available  almost 
anywhere,  and  Joh  n  M.  Neal  explains  h  one  the  con  cept  of  reach  back  will  give  tabu  st 
capabilities  to  lean  units  Pari  of  reducing  deployed  units'  footprint  involves 
redu  cing  m-th  eater  I  ogistic  support,  an  d  Kathy  FI  outers  and  Robert  McKay  spel  l  out 
hoiv  the  Distribution -Based  Logistics  System  makes  that  possible.  Throughout 
transformation,  the  Army  exploits  lessons  from  past  efforts  and  learns  during  the 
current  campaign,  prxx?  esses  that  Lon  R.  Seglie  and  April  Selby-Cole  detail  in  their 
article.  Fin  al  ly,  David  T.  Fautu  a  proposes  nays  to  hi  tegrxite  th  e  Reserve  Comport  en  ts 
into  the  objective  force. 


ARMY  VISION 


Soldiers  On  Point  for  the  Nation , . . 
Persuasive  in  Peace ,  Invincible  in  War 


The  Honorable  Louis  Caldera,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff 


THE  ARMY — a  strategic  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  that  has  served  our  country  well  in 
peace  and  war  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Soldiers  enable  America  to  fulfill  its  world  lead¬ 
ership  responsibilities  of  safeguarding  our  national 
interests,  preventing  global  calamity  and  making 
the  world  a  safer  place.  They  do  this  by  finding 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  frictions  between  nation 
states,  addressing  the  problems  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  when  required,  fighting  and  winning  our 
Nation's  wars — our  nonnegotiable  contract  with 
the  American  people. 

The  Army — is  People 

The  magnificence  of  our  moments  as  an  Army 
will  continue  to  be  delivered  by  our  people.  They 
are  the  engine  behind  our  capabilities,  and  the  sol¬ 
dier  remains  the  centerpiece  of  our  formation.  We 
will  continue  to  attract,  train,  motivate  and  retain  the 
most  competent  and  dedicated  people  in  the  Nation 
to  fuel  our  ability  to  be  persuasive  in  peace  and  in¬ 
vincible  in  war.  We  will  assure  the  Nation's  secu¬ 
rity  by  equipping,  training  and  caring  for  our  people 
and  their  families,  and  enabling  their  full  potential 
as  individuals.  The  Army  will  be  a  professionally 
rewarding  and  personally  enriching  environment 
within  which  people  take  pride  in  being  part  of 
the  Nation’s  most  highly  esteemed  institution. 
Our  physical,  moral  and  mental  competence  will 
give  us  the  strength,  the  confidence  and  the  will 
to  fight  and  win  anywhere,  anytime.  We  will  be 
trained  and  ready  to  do  anything  the  American 
People  ask  us  to  do.  and  we  will  do  it  better,  faster 
and  more  affordably.  In  the  process,  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  inspired  leadership  that  celebrates  our  sol¬ 


diers  and  nurtures  their  families,  trains  for  decisive 
victories  and  demonstrates  responsible  stewardship 
for  the  national  treasure  entrusted  to  us — our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  the  resources  to  make 
them  successful. 

The  Army — Strategic 
Dominance  Across  the  Entire 
Spectrum  of  Operations 

The  world  remains  a  dangerous  place  full  of  au¬ 
thoritarian  regimes  and  criminal  interests  whose 
combined  influence  extends  the  envelope  of  human 
suffering  by  creating  haves  and  have-nots.  They  fos¬ 
ter  an  environment  for  extremism  and  the  drive  to 
acquire  asymmetric  capabilities  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  They  also  fuel  an  irrepressible  hu¬ 
man  demand  for  freedom  and  a  greater  sharing  of 
the  better  life.  The  threats  to  peace  and  stability  are 
numerous,  complex,  oftentimes  linked  and  some¬ 
times  aggravated  by  natural  disaster.  The  spectrum 
of  likely  operations  describes  a  need  for  land  forces 
in  joint,  combined  and  multinational  formations  for 
a  variety  of  missions  extending  from  humanitarian 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  to  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  to  major  theater  wars,  including  con¬ 
flicts  involving  the  potential  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  Army  will  be  responsive  and  domi¬ 
nant  at  every  point  on  that  spectrum.  We  will  pro¬ 
vide  to  the  Nation  an  array  of  deployable,  agile,  ver¬ 
satile,  lethal,  survivable  and  sustainable  formations, 
which  are  affordable  and  capable  of  reversing  the 
conditions  of  human  suffering  rapidly  and  resolv¬ 
ing  conflicts  decisively.  The  Army's  deployment  is 
the  surest  sign  of  America's  commitment  to  accom¬ 
plishing  any  mission  that  occurs  on  land. 
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10th  Mountain  Division 
soldiers  training  for  a 
JRTC  rotation. 


Responsive.  Responsiveness  has  the  quality  of 
time,  distance  and  sustained  momentum.  Our  threat 
of  the  use  of  force,  if  it  deters  miscalculation  by  ad¬ 
versaries,  provides  a  quality  of  responsiveness  all 
its  own.  We  will  provide  strategic  responsiveness 
through  forward-deployed  forces,  forward  posi¬ 
tioned  capabilities,  engagement,  and,  when  called, 
through  force  projection  from  the  Continental 
United  States  or  any  other  location  where  needed 
capabilities  reside.  Wherever  soldiers  serve,  we  are 
part  of  the  Nation's  solution  to  its  tremendous  world 
leadership  responsibilities. 

Deployable.  We  will  develop  the  capability  to 
put  combat  force  anywhere  in  the  world  in  96  hours 
after  lift-off — in  brigade  combat  teams  for  both  sta¬ 
bility  and  support  operations  and  for  warfighting. 
We  will  build  that  capability  into  a  momentum  that 
generates  a  warfighting  division  on  the  ground  in 
120  hours  and  five  divisions  in  30  days. 

Agile.  We  will  attain  the  mental  and  physical 
agility  operationally  to  move  forces  from  stability 
and  support  operations  to  w'arfighting  and  back 


again  just  as  we  have  demonstrated  the  tactical 
w'arfighting  agility'  to  task  organize  on  the  move  and 
transition  from  the  defense  to  the  offense  and  back 
again.  We  will  develop  leaders  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  components  who  can  prosecute  war  decisively 
and  who  can  negotiate  and  leverage  effectively  in 
those  missions  requiring  engagement  skills. 

Versatile.  We  will  design  into  our  organizational 
structures,  forces  w'hich  will,  with  minimal  adjust¬ 
ment  and  in  minimum  time,  generate  formations 
which  can  dominate  at  any  point  on  the  spectrum 
of  operations.  We  will  also  equip  and  train  those 
organizations  for  effectiveness  in  any  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  that  The  Army  has  been  asked  to  perfonn. 
These  commitments  will  keep  our  components  ca¬ 
pable,  affordable  and  indispensable  to  the  Nation. 

Lethal.  The  elements  of  lethal  combat  power 
remain  fires,  maneuver,  leadership  and  protection. 
When  we  deploy,  every  element  in  the  warfighting 
formation  will  be  capable  of  generating  combat 
power  and  contributing  decisively  to  the  fight.  We 
will  retain  today's  light  force  deployability  w'hile 
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providing  it  the  lethality  and  mobility  for  decisive 
outcomes  that  our  heavy  forces  currently  enjoy.  We 
will  retain  heavy  force  lethality  through  overmatch 
while  giving  it  deployability7  and  employability  in 
areas  currently  accessible  only  by  light  forces.  We 
intend  to  get  to  trouble  spots  faster  than  our  ad¬ 
versaries  can  complicate  the  crisis,  encourage 
de-escalation  through  our  formidable  presence, 
and  if  deterrence  fails,  prosecute  war  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  that  wins  at  least  cost  to  us  and  our  allies 
and  sends  clear  messages  to  all  who  threaten 
America.  As  technology  allows,  we  will  begin  to 
erase  the  distinctions  between  heavy  and  light 
forces.  We  will  review  our  requirement  for  specialty 
units  and  ensure  they  continue  to  evolve  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Survivable.  We  will  derive  the  technology  that 
provides  maximum  protection  to  our  forces  at  the 
individual  soldier  level  w'hether  that  soldier  is  dis¬ 
mounted  or  mounted.  Ground  and  air  platforms  will 
leverage  the  best  combination  of  low  observable, 
ballistic  protection,  long  range  acquisition  and  tar¬ 
geting,  early  attack,  and  higher  first  round  hit  and 
kill  technologies  at  smaller  calibers  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  We  are  prepared  to  venture  into  harm's  way 
to  dominate  the  expanded  battlespace,  and  we  will 
do  wfiat  is  necessary  to  protect  the  force. 

Sustainable.  We  will  aggressively  reduce  our 
logistics  footprint  and  replenishment  demand.  This 
will  require  us  to  control  the  numbers  of  vehicles 
we  deploy,  leverage  reachback  capabilities,  invest 
in  a  systems  approach  to  the  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  we  design,  and  revolutionize  the  manner  in 
which  we  transport  and  sustain  our  people  and  ma¬ 
teriel.  We  are  prepared  to  move  to  an  all-wheel  for¬ 
mation  as  soon  as  technology7  permits. 

Our  commitment  to  meeting  these  challenges 
compels  comprehensive  transformation  of  The 
Army.  To  this  end,  we  will  begin  immediately  to 
transition  the  entire  Army  into  a  force  that  is  strate¬ 
gically  responsive  and  dominant  at  every  point  on 
the  spectrum  of  operations.  We  will  jumpstart  the 
process  by  investing  in  today's  off-the-shelf  tech¬ 
nology  to  stimulate  the  development  of  doctrine, 
organizational  design  and  leader  training  even  as  we 


begin  a  search  for  new  technologies  for  the  objec¬ 
tive  force.  Doing  so  will  extend  our  technological 
overmatch. 

The  Army — while  aspiring  to  be  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  institution  in  the  Nation,  will  remain  the 
most  respected  Army  in  the  world  and  the  most 
feared  ground  force  to  those  w  ho  w'ould  threaten  the 
interests  of  the  United  States 

We  are  about  leadership;  it  is  our  stock  in  trade, 
and  it  is  what  makes  us  different.  We  take  soldiers 
wfio  enter  the  force  and  grow'  them  into  leaders  for 
the  next  generation  of  soldiers.  We  will  continue  to 
develop  those  leaders  through  study  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  schoolhouse,  through  field  experiences  gained 
in  operational  assignments  and  through  personal 
study  and  professional  readings.  Our  soldiers  pro¬ 
vide  back  to  America  a  corps  of  leaders  who  have 
an  unmatched  w'ork  ethic,  who  have  a  strong  sense 
of  values,  who  treat  others  with  dignity7  and  respect, 
who  are  accustomed  to  hard  work,  who  are  coura¬ 
geous,  who  thrive  on  responsibility,  wfio  know  how 
to  build  and  motivate  teams  and  who  are  positive 
role  models  for  all  around  them.  We  provide  this 
opportunity  to  American  youth  so  that  we  can  keep 
our  Nation  strong  and  competitive  and  enable  it 
to  fulfill  its  leadership  role  in  the  community  of 
nations.  We  invest  today  in  the  Nation's  leadership 
for  tomorrow.  In  providing  this  strategic  edge  to  the 
Nation,  we  are,  have  been,  and  will  remain  a  values- 
based  institution  where.  .  . 

Loyalty,  duty,  respect, 
selfless  service,  honor,  integrity, 
and  personal  courage 

...  are  the  cornerstone  of  all  that  we  do  today  and 
all  of  our  future  successes.  Our  soldiers,  who  ex¬ 
emplify  these  values  every  day,  are  the  best  in  the 
world;  they  voluntarily  forego  comfort  and  wealth, 
face  hardship  and  sacrifice,  confront  danger  and 
sometimes  death  in  defense  of  the  Nation.  We  owe 
them  our  unwavering  support,  our  professional 
excellence  and  our  resolute  pursuit  of  this  vision 
to  ensure  that  they  remain  the  world's  finest  land 
force  for  the  next  crisis,  the  next  war  and  an  un¬ 
certain  future.  MR 


Secretary  Louis  Caldera  was  sworn  in  as  the  17th  secretaiy  of  the  Army  on  2  July  1998. 
Before  assuming  his  current  position,  he  served  in  the  California  legislature  for  five  years  rep¬ 
resenting  the  46th  Assembly  district.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  the  US  Military  Academy,  an 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  Business  School  and  a  J.D.  from  Harvard  Law  School.  He  served  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  US  Army  from  1978  to  1983. 

General  Eric  K.  Shinseki  is  the  US  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  the  US 
Military  Academy  and  an  M.A.  from  Duke  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  the  National  War  Col¬ 
lege.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  joint  and  allied  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Continental  United  States,  Europe,  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
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vanguard  of  the 

Objective  Force 

Colonel  Michael  Mehaffey,  US  Army 


SINCE  THE  END  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Army 
has  repeatedly  proven  its  value  to  the  nation 
through  adaptive  crisis-response  in  Southwest  Asia, 
Africa,  Central  America  and  Southern  Europe.  In¬ 
deed,  in  virtually  every  contingency  since  1989, 
landpower  has  proven  essential  to  lasting  decision. 
However,  the  high  frequency  of  joint  contingency 
operations  in  the  1990s — a  frequency  expected  to 
continue  and  perhaps  rise  during  the  21st  century — 
has  sharply  increased  the  significance  of  strategic 
responsiveness.  Clearly,  Army  forces  are  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  a  joint  force  that  can  rapidly 
deploy  to  prevent,  contain,  stabilize  or  terminate 
a  conflict  in  its  early  stages. 

In  response  to  this  new  operational  environment, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Louis  Caldera  and  US  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Eric  K.  Shinseki  formulated  a  new 
Anny  Vision  in  October  1999  to  build  a  strategi¬ 
cally  responsive  landpower  force  capable  of  domi¬ 
nance  across  the  full  spectrum  of  operations.  The 
Anny  will  implement  the  vision  using  three-stage 
transfonnation  campaign  over  the  next  10  to  20 
years,  leading  to  an  objective  force  that  will  incor¬ 
porate  revolutionary  improvements. 

The  Anny’s  transfonnation  campaign  plan  is  the 
most  challenging  and  significant  effort  to  change 
the  Anny  in  more  than  a  century.  The  interim  bri¬ 
gade  combat  teams  (IBCTs)  now  under  develop¬ 
ment  have  been  characterized  as  the  vanguard  of 
that  future  force. 

WhytheIBCT and  Why  Now? 

Although  the  Army  is  capable  of  full-spectrum 
dominance,  its  organization  and  force  structure  are 
not  optimized  for  strategic  responsiveness.  Army 
light  forces — the  best  in  the  world — can  deploy 
within  days  but  lack  the  lethality,  mobility  and  stay¬ 
ing  power  necessary  to  assure  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  Army  mechanized  forces  possess  unmatched 


The  IBCT  has  been  designed  as  a 
full-spectrum,  early-entry  combat force.  The 
brigade  has  utility,  confirmed  through  extensive 
analysis,  in  all  operational  environments  against 
all  projected future  threats,  but  it  is  optimized 
primarily  for  employment  in  smaller-scale 
contingencies  in  complex  and  urban  terrain, 
confronting  low-end  and  mid-range  threats 
that  may  employ  both  conventional  and 
asymmetric  capabilities. 


lethality  and  staying  power  but  require  too  much 
time  to  deploy.  The  Army’s  21st-century  responsi¬ 
bility  for  effective  strategic  responsiveness  demands 
rapidly  deployable  combined  arms  forces  that  ex¬ 
ploit  information  and  human  potential  and  combine 
advantages  of  both  light  and  mechanized  forces. 
Meeting  this  immediate  requirement  and  providing 
warfighting  commanders  with  an  important  new 
option  for  decisive  contingency  response  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  near-term  objective  of  the  Army’s  decision  to 
develop  full-spectrum  medium-weight  brigades — 
the  interim  brigade  combat  teams.  The  IBCTs,  op¬ 
erating  within  division  structures,  will  provide  a 
complementary  capability  to  our  current  light  and 
mechanized  forces,  serving  as  a  bridging  force  un¬ 
til  science  and  technology  allow  the  Army  to 
achieve  objective  force  capabilities. 

The  Army  will  rapidly  and  nearly  simultaneously 
develop  two  initial  brigade  combat  teams  during 
the  next  two  years  using  two  existing  bri-gades, 
one  heavy  and  one  light,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  accelerated  development  of  these  brigades 
will  jump-start  the  implementation  of  the  Army 
transformation  strategy.  In  fact,  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  objective  force,  these  IBCTs  will  also  incorpo¬ 
rate  many  innovative  concepts  that  will  be  fully  op- 
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erational  within  the  objective  force: 

•  Commander-  and  execution-centric  command 
and  control  environment. 

•  Networked  operations. 

•  Multifunctional  soldiers,  leaders  and  staffs. 

•  Effects-based  planning. 

•  Execution-focused,  distribution-based  sus¬ 
tainment. 

•  Flattened  hierarchies  and  integrated  head¬ 
quarters. 

Mission  of  the  interim  brigade  combat  team. 

The  IBCT  has  been  designed  as  a  full-spectrum, 
early-entry  combat  force.  The  brigade  has  utility, 
confirmed  through  extensive  analysis,  in  all  opera¬ 
tional  environments  against  all  projected  future 
threats,  but  it  is  optimized  primarily  for  employment 
in  smaller-scale  contingencies  (SSC)  in  complex  and 
urban  terrain,  confronting  low-end  and  mid-range 
threats  that  may  employ  both  conventional  and 
asymmetric  capabilities.  Under  the  command  and 
control  of  a  division  fully  integrated  within  the  joint 
contingency  force,  the  IBCT  will  deploy  rapidly, 
execute  early  entry  and  conduct  effective  combat 
operations  immediately  on  arrival  to  prevent,  con¬ 
tain,  stabilize  or  resolve  a  conflict.  The  IBCT  will 
participate  in  major  theater  war  (MTW)  as  a  subor¬ 
dinate  maneuver  component  within  a  division  or 
corps,  in  a  variety  of  possible  roles.  The  IBCT  will 
also  participate  in  military  operations  other  than  war 
(MOOTW)  as  an  initial  entry  force  or  guarantor 
force  to  provide  security  for  stability  forces. 

IBCT  Overview.  The  IBCT  is  a  divisional  bri¬ 
gade  that  will  normally  fight  as  the 
first-to-deploy  brigade  under  a  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters.  Preconfigured  in 
ready-to-fight  combined  arms  pack¬ 
ages,  the  entire  IBCT  is  intended  to 
deploy  within  96  hours  of  “first  air¬ 
craft  wheels  up”  and  begin  opera¬ 
tions  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the 
aerial  port  of  debarkation.  The  bri¬ 
gade  cannot  conduct  forced-entry 
units,  but  it  provides  the  joint  force 
commander  an  improved  capability 
to  arrive  immediately  behind  forced 
entry  forces  and  begin  operations  to 
shape  the  battlespace  and  expedite 
decision. 

The  major  fighting  components  of 
the  IBCT  are  three  motorized,  com¬ 
bined  arms  infantry  battalions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  additional  organic  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service 


support  organizations.  As  much  as  possible,  units 
will  be  equipped  from  commercial-off-the-shelf  and 
government-off-the-shelf  equipment  to  accelerate 
development  and  reduce  costs.  To  meet  its  demand¬ 
ing  deployment  threshold,  the  brigade’s  design  capi¬ 
talizes  on  the  widespread  use  of  common  vehicular 


The  IBCT  design  must  balance 
requirements  for  strategic  responsiveness 
with  capabilities  of  battlespace  dominance. 
This  calculus  requires  the  organizational 
scheme  to  balance  deployability,  sustain¬ 
ability  and  the  IBCT’s  in-theater  footprint 
against  its  combat  requirements  for  lethality, 
mobility  and  survivability. 


platforms,  including  highly-mobile,  medium-weight 
interim  armored  vehicles  (IAV),  coupled  with  mini¬ 
mized  personnel  and  logistic  footprints  in  theater. 

As  a  full-spectrum  combat  force,  the  brigade  typi¬ 
cally  maintains  an  offensive  orientation.  However, 
depending  on  the  nature  and  evolution  of  the  contin¬ 
gency,  the  IBCT  is  capable  of  conducting  all  major 
doctrinal  operations:  offense,  defense,  stability  and 
support.  Its  core  operational  capabilities  rest  upon 
excellent  operational  and  tactical  mobility,  digitiza¬ 
tion-based  situational  understanding,  combined  arms 
integration  down  to  company  level,  and  high  dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  strengths  for  close  combat  in  ur¬ 
ban  and  complex  terrain.  Properly  integrated  and 
networked,  these  core  capabilities 
enhance  force  effectiveness  and 
compensate  for  any  platform  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  close  fight. 

Onganizalional  Concept 

Despite  its  innovative  aspects,  the 
IBCT  has  not  emerged  as  a  free¬ 
standing  concept.  Army  operational 
experience  and  experimentation  dur¬ 
ing  the  1990s  and  current  technology 
support  the  concept  of  smaller,  more 
capable  organizations  that  exploit  the 
power  of  information,  networked 
systems,  improved  communications 
and  refined  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  (TTP). 

Multiple  schools  and  centers 
within  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  TRADOC),  led  by  the 
TRADOC  Analysis  Center  (TRAC), 


AOE  Scheme  of  Maneuver 


O  Make  Contact  F'9ure1- 

©  Develop  the  Situation 
in  Contact 

@  Maneuver  in  Contact 

©  Conduct  DECISIVE 
Close  Combat  Ops 
Employing  Reserve 


IBCT:  Breaking  Paradigms 
to  Survive  and  Win 


O  Develop  Situation  Out 
of  Contact 

0  Maneuver  Forces  Out 
of  Contact 

0  Conduct  DECISIVE 
Combat  Ops  at  Time  & 
Place  of  Choosing 
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have  engaged  in  comprehensive,  continual  analysis 
to  inform  decisions  about  the  IBCT  organization 
and  operations.  Based  on  mission  analysis  of  the 
operational  environment  in  which  the  IBCT  would 
most  likely  be  employed,  TRAC  and  other  centers 


Situational  understanding  is  the 
fundamental  force  enabler  across  all  IBCT 
battlefield  operating  systems  and  the  foundation 
for  risk  mitigation  with  respect  to  its  vidner- 
abilities,  particularly  the  lack  of  substantial 
armor  protection. . . .  Although  traditional 
combined  arms  task  organization  occurs  at 
battalion  level  and  higher,  analysis  for  the  IBCT 
indicates  that,  within  the  environment  of  urban 
and  complex  terrain,  force  effectiveness  is  best 
enhanced  through  intemetted  combined  arms 
capabilities  to  company  team  level. 


employed  a  Serbia/Balkans  case  scenario  to  support 
analysis.  Other  geographic  regions  (Southwest  Asia, 
Northeast  Asia)  were  investigated  and  permutations 
within  scenarios  regarding  the  nature  of  the  force, 
the  threat,  the  nature  of  the  contingency  and  other 
operationally  significant  factors  were  pursued.  In¬ 
vestigators  employed  a  wide  range  of  methodolo¬ 
gies,  models  and  simulations,  including  Janus, 
modular  semi-automated  forces,  fire  simulation  XXI 
and  others.  An  enormous  number  of  insights  and 
potential  applications  emerged  from  this  effort, 
which  informed  multiple  iterations  of  the  IBCT 


concept  and  established  a  basis  for  initial  and 
subsequent  design  decisions. 

Key  design  parameters.  The  critical  element  in 
producing  the  optimum  organization  for  the  interim 
brigade  combat  team  is  the  requirement  to  achieve 
balance  in  two  primary  areas.  First,  the  IBCT  de¬ 
sign  must  balance  requirements  for  strategic  respon¬ 
siveness  with  capabilities  for  battlespace  dominance. 
This  calculus  requires  the  organizational  scheme  to 
balance  deployability,  sustainability  and  the  IBCT’s 
in-theater  personnel  footprint  against  its  combat 
requirements  for  lethality,  mobility  and  surviv¬ 
ability.  In  essence,  the  brigade  must  achieve  the 
deployability  standards  of  a  light  force  while  arriv¬ 
ing  with  the  punch  and  staying  power  approaching 
that  of  a  mechanized  formation. 

Second,  the  organization  must  provide  balanced 
full-spectrum  utility.  Although  the  brigade  is  delib¬ 
erately  optimized  for  early-entry  operations  in  SSCs, 
mission  analysis  also  requires  it  to  be  prepared  to 
participate  in  MOOTW  to  permit  peacekeeping  and 
stability  forces  to  carry  out  their  missions  in  a  se¬ 
cure  environment.  Similarly,  the  IBCT  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  as  a  component  within  a  division  or 
corps  structure  in  major  theater  war.  In  these  roles, 
the  IBCT  is  designed  to  be  suitably  augmented  to 
compensate  for  recognized,  specific  shortfalls  in  its 
capabilities  for  fires  and  effects,  aviation  operations, 
countermobility,  command  and  control  (C2),  com¬ 
munications  and  force  protection.  The  organization 
includes  the  command,  control  and  communications 
(C3)  “hooks”  for  rapid  integration  of  additional  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  operations  outside  the  scope  of  SSCs. 


IBCT:  Meeting  the  Strategic  Requirement 
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Combat  Responsiveness 
Compatibilities^  i  ■ _ Lethality 
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In  the  future  full-spectrum 
will  be  redefined  by  the 
objective  force 


The  Brigade  with  Div/Corps  C4ISR  is  a  rapidly 
deployable  combat  brigade  task  force. 

Major  Theater  Wars — fights  as  part  of  the  Division: 

-  Allows  us  to  close  the  gap  between  entry  and  decisive  operations 

-  Complementary  force  for  mechanized  and  light  forces 

-  Conducts  Supporting  Attacks  or  fights  as  one  of  the  brigades  in 

the  Division’s  Main  Attack 

In  Stability  and  Support  Operations: 

-  The  Brigade  is  the  guarantor  combat  force 

-  It  protects  joint  and  coalition  PK/PE  forces 

-  It  may  be  the  initial  force  deployed  to  separate  belligerents 

In  Smaller-Scale  Contingencies: 

-  Rapidly  deploys  to  prevent,  contain,  stabilize  or  terminate  crisis 

-  Land  force  capable  of  determining  the  outcome 

Figure  2. 
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US  Army 


Engineers  prepare  to  breach 
a  wall  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 


Offensive  operations  are  orchestrated  at  the  battalion  level . . .  The  IBCT  will 
conduct  rapid  tactical  maneuver  or  operational  movement  for  positional  advantage,  based  on  highly 
accurate  situational  understanding,  before  dismounting  infantrymen  for  dose  combat. . . . 
Normally,  deliberate  assaults  by  dismounted  infantry  companies  and  platoons  supported  by 
immediately  responsive  direct  and  indirect fires  will  achieve  decision. 


Analysis  indicates  further  that  the  IBCT  is  more 
effective  if  its  capabilities  are  embedded  within  the 
unit’s  organic  organization,  rather  than  employing 
the  traditional  division-slice  approach.  Therefore, 
the  IBCT  design  includes  embedded  unit-based  ca¬ 
pabilities — military  intelligence,  signal,  engineer, 
antitank,  artillery  and  CSS  elements — that  have 
been  tailored  specifically  to  the  unique  requirements 
of  the  unit’s  mission  set.  This  approach  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  organizational  basis  and  organic  relation¬ 
ships  necessary  for  the  brigade  to  achieve  a  higher 
level  of  training  for  its  mission  set,  enabling  it  to 
execute  an  effective  train-alert-deploy  paradigm  in¬ 
stead  of  the  alert-train-deploy  cycle  that  has  recently 
characterized  Army  contingency  response.  The  or¬ 
ganic  structure  further  maximizes  the  human  poten¬ 
tial  within  the  brigade,  strengthening  unit  cohesion 
and  providing  the  foundation  for  developing  sol¬ 
diers,  leaders  and  staffs  who  can  perform  multiple 
functions. 

Similarly,  although  traditional  combined  arms 
task  organization  occurs  at  battalion  level  and 
higher,  extensive  analysis  for  the  IBCT  indicates 
that,  within  the  environment  of  urban  and  com¬ 


plex  terrain,  force  effectiveness  is  best  enhanced 
through  intemetted  combined  arms  capabilities  to 
company  team  level.  The  organization  described 
below  fully  embraces  this  conclusion. 

Key  Operational  Capabilities 

For  the  brigade  to  operate  successfully  as  a  full 
spectrum  force,  the  following  key  operational  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  characteristics  must  be  reflected  in 
its  organizational  design.  The  first  two  capabili¬ 
ties — mobility  and  dismounted  assault-centric 
close  combat — are  the  IBCT’s  most  distinctive 
qualities. 

Mobility.  The  IBCT  requires  high  mobility  at 
all  three  levels  of  operations.  Strategically,  it  must 
be  organized,  equipped  and  configured  to  meet 
its  96-hour  deployment  standard.  At  the  operational 
level,  the  IBCT  must  be  capable  of  intratheater  de¬ 
ployment  by  ground,  sea  or  by  C- 130  air  transport 
so  the  joint  force  commander  can  exploit  opportu¬ 
nities  and  hedge  against  uncertainty.  The  IBCT  also 
requires  1 00  percent  tactical  mobility  to  strike  the 
enemy  in  depth,  reposition  its  reserve  rapidly,  se¬ 
cure  lines  of  communication  in  uncertain  conditions 
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and  conduct  noncontiguous  platoon,  company  and 
battalion  operations  in  urban  and  complex  terrain. 

Dismounted  assault  and  the  close  fight.  Given 
its  likely  operational  environment,  the  IBCT 


Mobility  and  dismounted  assault-centric 
close  combat — are  the  IBCT's  most  distinctive 
qualities. . . .  The  IBCT  has  a  pronounced 
offensive  orientation.  Its  key  operational 
capabilities  are  deliberately  designed  to  enhance 
its  offensive  power,  with  clear  benefits  for 
deterrence,  conflict  prevention,  containment 
or  conflict  resolution. 


achieves  tactical  decision  through  combined  arms 
action  at  the  company  level  focused  on  dismounted 
assault,  enabled  by  direct  fires  from  organic  IAV- 
based  combat  platforms,  and  the  integration  of  mor¬ 
tars,  artillery,  mobility  support,  and  joint  fires  and 
effects.  Combined  arms  companies  directly  link  in¬ 
fantrymen  and  supporting  weapons  to  produce  a 
very  responsive  “point-and-shoof  ’  capability  that 
permits  successful  engagement  of  fleeting  targets  in 
complex,  urban  and  compartmented  terrain.  Dis¬ 
mounted  infantry  can  also  improve  survivability  of 
the  unit’s  platforms  by  allowing  them  to  achieve 
standoff  and  avoid  man-portable  antitank  fires. 

Enhanced  situational  understanding  (SU). 
Situational  understanding  is  the  fundamental  force 
enabler  across  all  IBCT  battlefield  operating  systems 
and  the  foundation  for  risk  mitigation  with  respect 
to  its  vulnerabilities,  particularly  the  lack  of  substan¬ 
tial  armor  protection.  The  brigade  employs  an  inte¬ 
grated  suite  of  intelligence,  reconnaissance  and  sur¬ 
veillance  (ISR)  capabilities  and  digitized  battle 
command  systems  to  develop  and  disseminate  a 
common  operational  picture  throughout  the  force, 
achieving  SU  as  the  commander  applies  judgment 
and  experience.  The  reconnaissance,  surveillance 
and  target  acquisition  (RSTA)  squadron  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  primarily  responsible  for  providing  com¬ 
bat  information  to  build  the  knowledge  base  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  SU.  Situational  understanding  and 
information  superiority  enable  the  force  to  avoid 
surprise,  develop  rapid  decisions,  control  the  time 
and  place  for  combat,  conduct  precision  maneuver, 
shape  the  battlespace  with  precision  fires  and  effects, 
and  achieve  decisive  outcomes. 

Lethality.  Given  the  IBCT’s  combat  mission,  the 
brigade  must  possess  a  robust  array  of  direct  and 
indirect  fire  systems  adequate  to  shape  the  battle- 


space  and  achieve  decision  in  the  close  fight.  Mor¬ 
tars  are  embedded  to  company  level  to  enhance  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  facilitate  noncontiguous,  distrib¬ 
uted  operations.  A  limited  antitank  capability  within 
the  IBCT  is  required  to  deal  with  the  possible  pres¬ 
ence  of  enemy  mechanized  forces  within  the  area 
of  operations  (AO).  Force  effectiveness  requires  fire 
systems  that  are  mobile,  fully  integrated,  intemetted 
and  mutually  supportive  within  the  IBCT  concept 
of  operations.  The  primary  lethal  systems  within  the 
interim  brigade  combat  team  include: 

•  Mobile  gun  systems. 

•  Tube-launched,  optically-tracked,  wire-guided 
(TOW)  2B  antitank  guided  missiles. 

•  Javelin  antitank  missiles. 

•  120mm,  8 1mm  and  60mm  mortars. 

•  155mm  cannon  artillery. 

The  high  mobility  of  these  systems  sharply  in¬ 
creases  their  effective  use  in  combat  operations, 
generating  greater  combat  power  than  light  forces 
of  comparable  size. 

Holistic  force  protection  and  survivability.  As 

a  force  equipped  with  medium-weight  armored  and 
thin-skinned  vehicles,  the  brigade  faces  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  achieving  an  adequate  level  of  force  pro¬ 
tection  and  survivability  against  enemy  fires  with¬ 
out  significant  passive  protection.  Overall,  the  IBCT 
must  meet  its  force  protection  challenges  through 
the  holistic  application  of  a  variety  of  capabilities 
including  early  warning,  situational  understanding, 
the  avoidance  of  surprise,  deception,  rapid  mobil¬ 
ity,  signature  control,  nontemplatable  operations, 
avoidance  of  enemy  fires,  mutual  support,  use  of 
cover  and  concealment,  and  the  implementation  of 
innovative  TTP. 

Force  effectiveness.  The  IBCT  will  offset  the 
limitations  of  its  IAV-based  platforms  through  the 
integration  of  other  capabilities,  particularly  the 
intemetted  actions  of  the  combined  arms  company 
teams.  Force  effectiveness  is  further  enhanced 
through  the  use  of  common  platforms,  shared  SU, 
rigorous  combined  arms  training,  and  multifunc¬ 
tional  soldiers  and  capable  leaders. 

Rcachback.  Reachback  enables  the  brigade  to 
exploit  a  multitude  of  nonorganic  resources  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  assigned  missions.  The  IBCT  executes 
reachback  routinely  and  deliberately  in  five  primary 
areas:  fires  and  effects,  intelligence  and  information, 
planning  and  analysis,  force  protection,  and  sustain¬ 
ment.  Reachback  permits  the  IBCT  to  reduce  its 
footprint  in  the  AO  without  compromising  its 
ability  to  accomplish  its  assigned  mission. 
Reachback  is  executed  primarily  through  the  divi- 
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sion  headquarters,  although  the  employing  head¬ 
quarters  may  authorize  direct  linkages  between  the 
IBCT  and  resource  providers. 

IBCTOrganization 

Given  its  orientation  on  urban  terrain  and  its  core 
capabilities  of  high  tactical  mobility  and  dismounted 
assault,  the  IBCT  is  organized  primarily  as  a  com¬ 
bined  anus  organization,  including: 

•  Three  infantry  battalions.  These  motorized, 
combined  arms  infantry  battalions  are  the  primary 
maneuver  elements  within  the  IBCT.  Within  the 
battalions,  snipers,  mobile  gun  systems,  mortars, 
Striker-equipped  fire  support  teams  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  elements  provide  the  appropriate  systems  re¬ 
quired  for  combined  arms  integration  vital  to  sup¬ 
port  dismounted  operations  by  squads,  platoons  and 
companies. 

•  The  RSTA  squadron.  The  RSTA  squadron  was 
developed  to  satisfy  a  set  of  unique  operational  re¬ 
quirements.  As  the  IBCT’s  primary  source  of  com¬ 
bat  information,  the  squadron  supports  situational 
understanding,  empowering  the  IBCT  to  anticipate, 
forestall  and  dominate  threats,  ensuring  mission  ac¬ 
complishment  through  freedom  of  maneuver  and 
decisive  action.  Moving  beyond  traditional  recon¬ 
naissance  that  focuses  primarily  on  enemy  forces, 
the  squadron  will  see,  know  and  understand  the 
operational  environment  in  detail.  The  RSTA  squad¬ 
ron  includes  three  reconnaissance  troops  and  a  sur¬ 
veillance  troop.  The  surveillance  troop  is  comprised 


of  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  platoon,  a  ground 
sensor  platoon,  and  a  nuclear,  biological  and  chemi¬ 
cal  reconnaissance  platoon.  Overall,  the  squadron 
can  continuously  and  simultaneously  reconnoiter 
nine  routes  or  conduct  surveillance  of  1 8  designated 
areas.  The  squadron  operates  by  stealth  through¬ 
out  the  entire  AO  and  employs  human  intelligence 
(HUMINT)  and  counterintelligence  experts  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  shortfalls  in  sensors  that  are  more  suited 
for  open  terrain  and  force-based  information. 

•  The  antitank  (AT)  company.  The  AT  company 
comprises  the  IBCT’s  primary  standoff  antitank 
capability.  The  company  increases  IBCT  flexibility 
and  improves  its  survivability,  particularly  in  open 
terrain.  The  company  consists  of  three  platoons, 
each  with  four  long-range,  fire-and-forget,  TOW  2B 
systems  mounted  on  IAVs. 

•  The  field  artillery  battalion.  Because  the  IBCT 
is  highly  vulnerable  to  artillery  casualties,  the  artil¬ 
lery  battalion,  while  still  required  to  provide  support¬ 
ing  fires,  focuses  sharply  on  responsive,  proactive 
counterbattery  fires.  The  fire-support  organization 
optimized  for  combat  effectiveness  would  include 
a  mix  of  cannon  and  rocket  artillery,  but  that  mix 
does  not  meet  the  IBCT’s  deployment  and  sustain¬ 
ment  profiles.  The  initial  brigades  will  be  equipped 
with  the  M198  (155mm  towed  howitzer)  while  the 
Army  pursues  the  development  of  an  IAV-based, 
155mm  system  for  the  interim  force. 

•  The  engineer  company.  Given  the  significance 
of  tactical  mobility  to  successful  operations,  the 
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engineer  company  is  optimized  for  mobility  support. 
Issues  connected  with  span  of  control  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  tasks  dictate  that  the  company  be  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  brigade-level  asset. 

•  The  signal  company.  The  IBCT  signal  com¬ 
pany  provides  the  strong  C2  communications  back¬ 
bone  required  to  support  distributed  operations 


Effects  are  the  result  of  the  directed 
application  of  lethal  and  nonletlial  capabilities 
to  achieve  a  desired  purpose  or  outcome  in 
support  of  the  commander’s  intent.  Effects  are  a 
component  of  the  operational  plan  and  must  be 
fully  integrated  and  synchronized  with  other 
elements  of  the  plan,  particularly  the  scheme  of 
maneuver.  Planning  must  include  the  control 
and  management  of  unintended  effects  and 
their  impact  on  the  mission. 


within  urban  and  complex  terrain  across  potentially 
significant  distances,  as  well  as  the  linkages  required 
for  effective  communications  with  the  division  or 
higher  echelons.  Considerably  smaller  than  what 
would  be  provided  from  a  division,  the  company 
supports  and  provides  depth  to  the  brigade  S6. 

•  The  military  intelligence  (MI)  company.  The 
MI  company  essentially  operates  as  an  extension  of 
the  brigade  S2  to  manage  ISR  collection  assets.  It 
provides  analysis  to  support  the  development  of  the 
IBCT  common  operational  picture  (COP),  targeting 
and  effects,  and  intelligence  preparation  of  the 
battlefield.  The  company  has  the  organic  systems 
necessary  to  interface  with  ISR  systems  at  the  divi¬ 
sion,  Army  Forces,  joint,  theater  and  national  lev¬ 
els  and  supports  the  tactical  HUMINT  activities  re¬ 
quired  in  the  SSC  environment. 

•  The  brigade  support  battalion  (BSB).  The  BSB 
is  designed  to  perform  execution-focused,  distribu¬ 
tion-based,  centralized  logistic  functions.  Its  effec¬ 
tiveness  depends  on  the  advances  in  combat  service 
support  (CSS)  C2,  enhanced  CSS  situational  under¬ 
standing  and  regionally  available  resources  from 
joint,  multinational,  host  nation  or  contract  sources. 
The  small  size  of  the  BSB  minimizes  the  logistic 
footprint  in  the  IBCT  AO. 

The  IBCT  organization  consciously  excludes 
other  unit-based  capabilities  often  provided  in  a  di¬ 
vision  slice,  such  as  aviation,  air  and  missile  defense, 
combat  and  construction  engineers  and  military  po¬ 
lice.  If  the  contingency  environment  requires  these 
capabilities,  they  will  be  mission-tailored  to  the 
IBCT  in  augmentation  packages. 


Operations 

The  IBCT  is  specifically  designed  to  operate  in 
accordance  with  emerging  warfighting  concepts. 
In  particular,  the  IBCT  is  designed  to  conduct  dis¬ 
tributed  operations  across  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  AO,  against  both  traditional  and  asymmet¬ 
ric  adversaries. 

Against  a  traditional  (conventional)  enemy,  IBCT 
capabilities  for  early  entry  and  exploitation  of  joint 
effects  coordinated  through  the  division  consider¬ 
ably  enhance  its  ability  to  shape  the  battlespace.  The 
IBCT  can  conduct  feints,  demonstrations,  other  of¬ 
fensive  information  operations,  extended  reconnais¬ 
sance,  and  integrated  maneuver  and  shaping  fires. 
It  can  neutralize  or  destroy  critical  combat,  C4ISR 
and  logistic  elements  of  the  enemy  force;  deny  the 
enemy’s  use  of  key  terrain  or  resources;  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  achieving  initial  objectives  or 
setting  conditions  favorable  to  his  plans.  When  em¬ 
ployed  within  its  optimal  SSC  environment,  IBCT 
shaping  operations  can  transition  quickly  to  decisive 
operations  although  the  brigade  may  often  require 
reinforcement  by  follow-on  forces. 

When  confronting  a  nonconforming,  asymmetric 
adversary,  IBCT  shaping  operations  assume  a 
broader  nature  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  cen¬ 
ters  of  gravity  and  decisive  points  for  asymmetric 
adversaries  are  more  difficult  to  determine.  In  many 
situations,  military  capabilities  will  not  constitute  the 
primary  vulnerabilities  or  best  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  As  a  result,  the  traditional  approach 
of  employing  lethal  effects  to  degrade  or  destroy 
specific  enemy  capabilities  is  not  sufficient  to  shape 
the  battlespace  and  affect  the  enemy’s  will. 

Dealing  with  nontraditional  adversaries  places 
significantly  greater  responsibilities  on  the  brigade 
commander  and  staff  to  integrate  a  variety  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  nonmilitary  activities  at  the  tactical  level. 
This  integration  has  two  goals:  first,  to  divine  the 
enemy’s  patterns  of  operations,  critical  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  and  decisive  points;  second,  to  apply  the  right 
combinations  of  force  to  affect  his  perspectives, 
change  his  behavior  and  degrade  his  will  to  fight. 
Both  goals  are  equally  important,  since  action  that 
is  not  informed  by  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
enemy’s  vulnerabilities  will  not  achieve  the  effects 
desired  by  the  commander. 

The  RSTA  squadron  plays  a  central  role  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  situational  understanding  required 
in  this  complex  environment.  In  addition,  certain 
brigade  staff  sections — public  affairs,  staff  judge 
advocate,  psychological  operations  and  information 
operations — fulfill  particularly  important  respon- 
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Initial  sustainment  will  rely  on  a  combination  of  unit  basic  loads  and  strategic 
configured  loads  in  early-arriving  task-force  sets.  Sustainment  stocks  must  also  be  integrated  into 
the  deployment flow  early  to  sustain  first-arriving  elements.  Battlefield  distribution  will  combine 
situational  understanding  with  efficient  air  and  surface  delivery  systems  to  form  a  seamless 
pipeline,  eliminating  most  stockpiles  and  substituting  speed  for  mass. 


sibilities  with  respect  to  planning,  preparing,  ex¬ 
ecuting  and  assessing  the  effects  necessary  for 
success. 

The  common  operational  picture  developed 
within  the  IBCT  must  be  expanded  to  include  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  international,  regional  and 
local  factors  that  affect  friendly  and  enemy  actions. 
The  common  picture  must  also  reflect  extraordinary 
understanding  of  the  nontraditional  adversary — his 
objectives,  options  for  actions,  inclinations  and 
vulnerabilities — to  determine  the  best  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  his  will  and  behavior.  The  IBCT  must 
continuously  “take  the  temperature”  of  the  asym¬ 
metric  adversary  by  frequently  assessing  the  effects 
achieved  within  the  AO.  Over  time,  these  efforts 
will  reduce  uncertainty  and  enable  the  IBCT  to  im¬ 
provise  and  adjust  continually. 

Conrnarrier-arri 
Centric  C2  Environment 

Understanding  the  C2  environment  in  which  the 
brigade  will  operate  is  critical  to  understanding  its 
employment  and  tactical  style.  The  IBCT’s  unique, 
evolving,  commander-  and  execution-centric  C2 
environment  builds  on  lessons  learned  during  Force 
XXI  experimentation.  The  IBCT  commander  and 
staff  will  execute  a  significantly  new  approach  to 


directing  and  managing  operations.  Advances  in  in¬ 
formation  technologies  embedded  in  the  brigade 
headquarters,  coupled  with  substantial  streamlining 
of  the  military  decision  making  process  (MDMP) 
and  the  proficiencies  of  the  brigade’s  multifunc¬ 
tional  staff  promise  to  shift  focus  more  solidly  to 
the  commander’s  requirements  (vice  staff  require¬ 
ments)  and  personal  command  style.  Specific  fea¬ 
tures  and  products  of  this  evolution  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics: 

•  Near  real-time  information  updates  from  or¬ 
ganic  and  external  sources  will  support  continuous 
assessment  and  early  rapid  dissemination  of  com¬ 
mand  decisions  and  informed  adjustment  to  plans, 
orders  and  ongoing  operations. 

•  Multiechelon  collaborative  planning,  based  on 
IBCT  COP,  will  streamline  the  MDMP  and  provide 
additional  planning  and  preparation  time  to  subor¬ 
dinate  elements. 

•  Commander’s  critical  information  require¬ 
ments  will  be  more  easily  and  frequently  updated, 
based  on  better  information. 

•  Command  and  staff  energy  will  be  expended 
less  on  understanding  the  present  and  focused  more 
on  anticipating  the  future  and  executing  a  continu¬ 
ously  updated  plan. 

•  The  plan,  prepare  and  execute  phases  of  the 
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operations  cycle  will  merge,  creating  a  relatively 
seamless  transition  between  current  and  future 
operations. 

To  support  this  C2  environment,  IBCT  elements 
will  be  equipped  with  appropriate  Army  Battle 
Command  System  (ABCS)  or  ABCS-like  systems 


BSB  support  operations  are  characterized 
by  continuous  adaptation  and  creative  tailoring, 
based  on  unit  operating  tempos,  commander- 
designated  priorities  for  support  and  the 
frequently  changing  battlespace  requirements. 

. . .  The  BSB  combines  distribution  to  unit  level 
with  area  supply  points  to  ensure  that  services 
and  supplies  are  delivered  when  and  where  they 
are  needed,  fully  synchronizing  tlielBCTs 
logistic  rhythm  with  battle  rhythms. 


such  as  the  all  source  analysis  system,  maneuver 
control  system,  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical 
Data  System,  combat  service  support  control  sys¬ 
tem  and  Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and 
Below  down  to  platform  level.  The  IBCT  C4ISR 
networks  and  computers  will  have  the  rapid  capa¬ 
bility  to  receive  and  disseminate  large  volumes  of 
voice  and  video  data  internally  as  well  as  externally 
to  adjacent,  higher,  joint  and  allied  units  in  all  ter¬ 
rain  and  weather  conditions.  Long-range,  non-line- 
of-sight  tactical  communication  systems  will  be  the 
principal  means  of  connectivity  for  the  command 
group,  main  command  post  and  the  brigade  logis¬ 
tic  support  center. 

IBCTTactical  Operations 

The  IBCT  has  a  pronounced  offensive  orientation. 
Its  key  operational  capabilities  are  deliberately  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  its  offensive  power,  with  clear 
benefits  for  deterrence,  conflict  prevention,  contain¬ 
ment  or  conflict  resolution.  Nevertheless,  the  IBCT 
may  be  required  to  assume  the  defense  temporarily 
in  an  SSC.  In  addition,  some  elements  of  the  IBCT 
may  assume  a  defensive  posture  while  the  brigade 
as  a  whole  conducts  offensive  operations.  In  those 
situations,  the  IBCT  will  purposefully  conduct  a 
mobile  defense.  Enabled  by  RSTA  operations  that 
unveil  and  anticipate  the  enemy’s  plan,  an  IBCT 
mobile  defense  best  counters  the  enemy’s  moves, 
deprives  the  enemy  of  initiative  and  enables  rapid 
and  seamless  transition  to  the  offense. 

Offensive  operations.  As  a  motorized  force,  the 
IBCT  is  designed  for  fast-paced,  distributed  opera¬ 
tions.  Typically,  it  operates  within  an  area  of  opera¬ 
tion  approximately  50  kilometers  by  50  kilometers. 


The  RSTA  squadron  disperses  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  AO  while  the  infantry  battalions  normally  op¬ 
erate  within  smaller,  noncontiguous  areas.  Constitu¬ 
ent  rifle  companies  and  platoons  may  also  be 
dispersed  within  the  battalion  areas  (as  may  RSTA 
units)  depending  on  the  situation. 

Robust  C4ISR  capabilities  and  high  mobility  en¬ 
able  the  IBCT  to  operate  according  to  a  new  tacti¬ 
cal  paradigm.  In  the  past,  maneuver  forces  normally: 

•  Made  contact  with  the  enemy. 

•  Developed  the  situation  further. 

•  Maneuvered  for  decisive  action. 

Owing  to  enhanced  SU,  the  IBCT  will  often  be 
able  to: 

•  Develop  the  situation  out  of  contact. 

•  Maneuver  rapidly  to  positions  of  advantage. 

•  Initiate  contact  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
commander’s  choice  to  achieve  decision. 

In  an  SSC,  offensive  operations  are  orchestrated 
at  the  battalion  level.  Infantry  battalions  synchronize 
the  maneuver  of  their  companies  with  organic  and 
supporting  fires  and  effects.  Companies,  the  center- 
piece  of  maneuver,  may  retain  a  platoon  out  of  con¬ 
tact  to  exploit  success,  flank  enemy  positions  or 
commit  as  a  reserve.  Brigade  level  assets,  such  as 
antitank,  artillery  and  engineer  units,  are  employed 
at  that  level  or  allocated  to  maneuver  elements  as 
dictated  by  the  situation. 

As  necessary,  the  IBCT  will  conduct  rapid  tacti¬ 
cal  or  operational  movement  for  positional  advan¬ 
tage,  based  upon  highly  accurate  situational  under¬ 
standing,  before  dismounting  infantrymen  for  close 
combat.  Rapid,  precision  maneuver  permits  combat 
elements  to  avoid  enemy  strengths,  attack  from  un¬ 
expected  directions,  achieve  surprise  or  fix  the  en¬ 
emy  with  one  portion  of  the  IBCT  while  mounting 
a  precise,  deliberate  attack  on  the  enemy’s  flanks 
or  rear. 

In  cases  of  incomplete  situational  understanding, 
maneuver  formations  may  also  fight  mounted  if 
ambushed  or  forced  into  a  meeting  engagement. 
While  fighting  mounted  is  not  preferred,  motorized 
formations  will  execute  battle  drills  to  escape  or 
overwhelm  the  enemy  in  unexpected  encounters. 

Normally,  deliberate  assaults  by  dismounted  in¬ 
fantry  companies  and  platoons  supported  by  imme¬ 
diately  responsive  direct  and  indirect  fires  will 
achieve  decisions.  Infantry  support  systems  provide 
continuous,  integrated  coverage  from  overwatch 
positions,  preferably  from  defilade,  moving  as  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  continuous  suppressive  and  de¬ 
structive  fires  on  the  enemy  as  directed  by  the  dis¬ 
mounted  element.  Indirect  fires  at  brigade  and 
higher  echelons  shape  the  battlespace  and  suppress 
and  destroy  the  enemy  in  the  close  fight.  Antitank 
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engagements  are  planned  to  counter  enemy  medium 
armor.  Company  mobile  gun  systems  are  positioned 
to  place  direct  fires  against  hardened  positions,  light 
and  medium  armor  and  light  tactical  vehicles. 

In  the  close  fight,  platoons  and  squads  execute 
traditional  fire-  and  maneuver-tactics.  Intrasquad  ra¬ 
dios  that  permit  communications  among  infantry¬ 
men  and  between  their  fighting  vehicles  improve 
synchronized  action  even  at  the  lowest  levels. 

RSTA  operations.  The  squadron  must  excel  in 
the  traditional  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  roles 
and  in  the  broader  mission  of  providing  situational 
understanding  of  the  operational  environment  in  all 
its  dimensions — political,  cultural,  economic,  demo¬ 
graphic,  military.  The  squadron’s  efforts  are  comple¬ 
mented  by  direct  access  to  intelligence  and  infor¬ 
mation  sources  external  to  the  IBCT  and  focused 
by  the  ISR  integration  and  management  elements 
at  brigade  level. 

Typically,  the  squadron  operates  across  the  en¬ 
tire  IBCT  AO,  executing  its  multidimensional  roles 
according  to  an  integrated  brigade-level  ISR  plan. 
Troop  operations  are  widely  separated  but  coordi¬ 
nated  and  synchronized.  The  squadron’s  ability  to 
reconnoiter  continuously  nine  routes  or  18  desig¬ 
nated  areas  of  interest  (or  a  combination)  guaran¬ 
tees  broad  coverage  that  can  be  focused  and  pri¬ 
oritized  to  weight  an  ongoing  operation.  Done 
properly,  RSTA  operations  have  high  payoff  in  the 
areas  of  warning,  force  protection,  combat  assess¬ 
ment,  freedom  of  maneuver,  and  the  commander’s 
flexibility  and  initiative. 

Integrated  fire  support  and  effects  coordina¬ 
tion.  The  IBCT  employs  lethal  and  nonlethal  effects 
to  protect  the  force,  shape  the  battlespace  and  sup¬ 
port  decisive  operations.  Effects  are  the  result  of  the 
directed  application  of  lethal  and  nonlethal  capabili¬ 
ties  to  achieve  a  desired  purpose  or  outcome  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  commander’s  intent.  Effects  are  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  operational  plan  and  must  be  fully 
integrated  and  synchronized  with  other  elements  of 
the  plan,  particularly  the  scheme  of  maneuver.  Plan¬ 
ning  must  include  the  control  and  management  of 
unintended  effects  and  their  impact  on  the  mission. 
Normally,  effects  planning  does  not  include  subor¬ 
dinate  maneuver  forces  or  the  direct  fires  organic 
to  those  forces. 

In  combat-intensive  contingencies,  lethal  effects 
are  primarily  for  force  protection  and  decisive  re¬ 
sults.  In  other  environments,  particularly  when  con¬ 
fronting  asymmetric  adversaries,  nonlethal  effects 
may  rise  in  importance.  The  range  of  nonlethal  ef¬ 
fects  includes  the  employment  of  civil  affairs,  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  law  enforcement,  legal  assistance  and  re¬ 
storative  human  services.  Fully  integrated  lethal  and 


nonlethal  effects,  synchronized  within  a  cohesive 
plan  of  operations,  set  the  conditions  for  tactical 
success  and  combine  with  maneuver  to  achieve  the 
commander’s  intent. 

Although  capable  of  serving  many  purposes,  the 
organic  artillery  battalion  focuses  sharply  on  respon¬ 
sive,  proactive  counterbattery  fires.  The  fire  support 
system  must  capitalize  on  digitally  integrated  C4ISR 
capabilities  to  acquire,  target  and  destroy  enemy 


The  RSTA  Squadron  plays  a  central  role 
in  developing  the  situational  understanding 
required  in  the  IBCT’s  complex  environ¬ 
ment.  . . .  The  common  operational  picture 
developed  within  the  IBCT  must  be  expanded 
to  include  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
international,  regional  and  local  factors 
affecting  friendly  and  enemy  actions. 


indirect  fire  systems  before  they  engage  IBCT  ele¬ 
ments.  Effects  planning  is  accomplished  collabor- 
atively  with  other  battlefield  operating  systems  resi¬ 
dent  within  the  IBCT.  Links  with  the  common 
ground  station,  coupled  with  voice  and  digital  links 
to  counterfire  radars,  fire  support  teams  and  recon¬ 
naissance  elements  are  particularly  important.  Fire 
support  teams  are  located  down  to  company  level 
within  the  IBCT’s  maneuver  formations. 

Conc^ofSuppoitandSuslajnme^ 

To  sustain  the  IBCT,  the  BSB  executes  a  unique, 
execution-focused  concept  of  support  that  is  frilly 
integrated  with  the  brigade  concept  of  operations 
and  scheme  of  maneuver.  BSB  support  operations 
are  characterized  by  continuous  adaptation  and  cre¬ 
ative  tailoring,  based  on  unit  operating  tempos,  com¬ 
mander-designated  priorities  for  support  and  the  fre¬ 
quently  changing  battlespace  requirements.  Through 
centralized  management  and  CSS  situational  under¬ 
standing,  the  BSB  combines  distribution  to  unit  level 
with  area  supply  points  to  ensure  that  services  and 
supplies  are  delivered  when  and  where  they  are 
needed,  fully  synchronizing  the  IBCT’s  logistic 
rhythm  with  battle  rhythms.  Logistic  flexibility  and 
dynamic  retasking  of  BSB  elements  typify  its  op¬ 
erations  as  supplies  and  services  are  tailored,  pack¬ 
aged  and  delivered  to  specific  supported  units. 

Initial  sustainment  will  rely  on  a  combination  of 
unit  basic  loads  and  strategic  configured  loads  in 
early-arriving  task-force  sets.  Sustainment  stocks 
must  also  be  integrated  into  the  deployment  flow 
early  to  sustain  first-arriving  elements.  Battlefield 
distribution  will  combine  situational  understanding 
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with  efficient  air  and  surface  delivery  systems  to 
form  a  seamless  pipeline,  eliminating  most  stock¬ 
piles  and  substituting  speed  for  mass. 

IBCT  Operations  within  a  Division 

To  this  point,  this  article  has  focused  on  brigade- 
level  operations  during  an  SSC.  However,  the  IBCT 
is  a  hill-spectrum  combat  force  normally  employed 
as  part  of  a  division.  Given  this  employment  param¬ 
eter,  the  following  section  presents  some  initial, 
brief,  analytically  based  insights  into  how  the  IBCT 
would  operate  within  three  division  variants. 

Light  Division.  When  deployed  as  part  of  a  light 
division,  the  IBCT  extends  the  tactical  mobility 
available  to  the  division  commander  and  increases 
the  organic  firepower  available  to  support  dis¬ 
mounted  assaults.  As  the  most  mobile,  lethal  and 
survivable  element  within  a  light  division,  the  IBCT 
is  likely  to  be  employed  as  the  main  effort  within 
the  division.  It  may  therefore  receive  the  larger  share 
of  divisional  assets  such  as  combat  engineers  to  as¬ 
sist  mobility  in  offensive  operations,  an  aviation  task 
force  to  expand  combined  arms  capabilities  and  air 
defense  systems  to  improve  force  protection. 

Heavy  Division.  When  deployed  as  part  of  a 
heavy  division,  the  IBCT  will  almost  certainly  be 
the  first  brigade  to  deploy,  facilitating  prompt  recep¬ 
tion,  staging  and  onward  integration  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  division  by  consolidating  and  extending 
the  security  of  air  and  sea  ports  of  debarkation. 
With  its  high  tactical  and  operational  mobility  and 
proficiency  in  urban  and  complex  terrain,  the  IBCT 
adds  dimension  to  heavy-division  capabilities. 
However,  given  the  differences  between  the  IAV- 
based  brigade  and  formations  based  on  the  Ml 
Abrams  tank  and  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  the  IBCT 
does  require  force  tailoring  for  the  heavy  fight. 
When  so  task  organized,  primarily  with  armor, 
antiarmor,  aviation,  artillery,  air  defense,  military 
police,  engineer  assets  and  CSS  resources,  the  IBCT 
is  a  full  participant  in  division  operations.  It  can 
form  part  of  the  division’s  main  effort,  execute  the 
supporting  attack,  act  as  the  division  reserve,  con¬ 
duct  economy  of  force  operations  or  conduct  opera¬ 
tions  in  urban  and  complex  terrain  while  other  di¬ 
vision  elements  operate  within  open  and  mixed 
terrain.  In  short,  the  IBCT  provides  additional  ca¬ 


pabilities  but  also  consumes  capabilities  of  divisional 
slice  elements. 

Interim  Division  (IDIV).  The  IDIV  is  still  in  its 
initial  phase  of  design  and  evaluation.  Nevertheless, 
initial  analysis  indicates  that  the  IDIV,  encompass¬ 
ing  three  IBCTs  (in  some  form)  as  its  primary  fight¬ 
ing  components,  will  provide  more  broad-spectrum 
capabilities  than  the  other  two  IBCT-embedded  di¬ 
visions.  The  IBCT-based  IDIV  will  be  optimized  for 
employment  in  the  initial  phase  of  major  regional 
contingencies  under  an  Army  Forces  command.  As 
the  lead  division  for  a  joint  contingency,  the  IDIV 
will  deploy  an  early-entry  IBCT  within  96  hours, 
followed  closely  by  the  rest  of  the  division.  The 
IDIV  will  shape  the  battlespace  in  initial  operations, 
alter  conditions  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  early  suc¬ 
cess,  facilitate  the  arrival  of  follow-on  forces  and 
expedite  decisive  operations. 

Gop&JevelGonsk^^ 

Analytical  scenarios  set  in  the  Middle  East,  South 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  all  suggest  potential  loca¬ 
tions  for  smaller-scale  contingency  operations  that 
would  not  necessarily  require  a  division  force.  In 
these  cases,  the  IBCT,  augmented  by  corps  assets, 
provides  the  warfighting  commander  in  chief  with 
early,  dominant  capabilities  to  deter,  contain  or  de¬ 
cide  the  outcome  of  the  contingency,  allowing  the 
corps  and  its  divisions  to  retain  focus  and  readiness 
for  potential  major  theater  war. 

Clearly,  the  development  of  the  IBCT  will  pro¬ 
duce  immediate  improvement  in  the  strategic  respon¬ 
siveness  of  Army  ground  forces.  When  fielded,  the 
IBCTs  will  offer  a  new  option  for  decisive  contin¬ 
gency  response.  At  the  operational  level,  IBCTs  will 
sharply  enhance  the  joint  force  commander’s  ability 
to  respond  to  opportunity  and  uncertainty.  Equally 
important,  the  IBCTs  will  represent  a  clear  near-term 
improvement  in  national  and  theater  conventional 
deterrence,  providing  the  National  Command  Au¬ 
thority  the  capability  to  place  a  credible  and  flexible 
combat  force  on  the  ground  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  96  hours.  Finally,  the  accelerated  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  initial  brigades  will  also  jump-start 
transformation  without  compromising  the  Army’s 
ability  to  accomplish  its  most  fundamental  mission — 
fighting  and  winning  the  nation’s  wars.  MR 
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at  Fort  Lewis 

Major  General  James  Dubik,  US  Army 


/N  MID-APRIL  of  this  year.  Major  General 
James  Dubik,  Training  and  Doctiine  Command 's 
(TRADOC),  Deputy  Commanding  General  for 
Transformation,  addressed  students  attending  Fort 
Leavenworth ’s  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff 
School  and  School  for  Advanced  Military  Studies 
concerning  the  ongoing  efforts  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  stand  up  the  initial  brigade  combat  teams 
(IBCTs).  Responding  to 
students '  questions,  Dubik 
explained  the  strategic 
imperative  for  trans  forma¬ 
tion,  the  IBCT fielding  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  leader  develop¬ 
ment  challenges  for  these 
new  units.  — Editor 

Why  is  the  Army  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  time,  energy 
and  money  on  transfor¬ 
mation  ? 

Major  General  Dubik: 

Army  operations  invest  in 
global  security,  and  trans- 
formation  will  help  us  do  it 
better.  In  the  1990s,  as  the  downfall  of  communism 
brought  a  rise  of  regional  conflicts,  the  US  Anny 
witnessed  a  300  percent  increase  in  its  operating 
tempo.  It  was  called  upon  to  preserve  and  restore 
peace  in  far-off  places  like  Haiti,  Somalia,  Bosnia 
and  Kosovo,  to  name  only  a  few.  We  were  asked 
to  perform  a  myriad  of  missions,  ranging  from 
peacekeeping  to  peace  enforcement  to  peacemak¬ 
ing  and  in  the  deserts  of  Southwest  Asia,  the  coun¬ 
try  asked  us  to  fight  and  win  the  last  major  war  of 
the  20th  century.  The  future  looks  like  more  of  the 
same.  So,  while  the  threat  of  a  major  war  has  greatly 
diminished,  the  world  remains  a  dangerous  place, 
as  regional  instability,  inflamed  by  ethnic  hatred  and 
religious  fanaticism,  gives  rise  to  a  new  category  of 
threats.  If  history  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  the  United  States  will 


confront  a  regional,  and  eventually,  a  near-peer  com¬ 
petitor,  so  we  must  prepare  for  that  inevitability  now. 
Our  current  force  structure  is  strained  and  we  need 
to  retool  to  prepare  for  short-notice  operations  over¬ 
seas,  in  areas  with  immature  infrastructures  inca¬ 
pable  of  accommodating  the  movement  of  our 
heavy  forces,  or  in  conditions  not  suitable  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  light  forces. 

How  will  transformation 
improve  the  Army’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  these  challenges? 

The  Army  is  committed  to 
a  new  vision  to  better  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  new 
operational  environment. 
Last  fall.  Secretary  of  Army 
Louis  Caldera  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric 
K.  Shinseki  described  this 
new  vision,  “to  adjust  the 
condition  of  the  Army  .  .  . 
transforming  this  most  re¬ 
spected  Army  in  the  world 
into  a  strategically  responsive 
force  that  is  dominant  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  operations.'’ 

As  the  first  step  in  the  Army's  transformation,  two 
brigades  at  Fort  Lewis — the  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  In¬ 
fantry  Division  and  the  1st  Brigade,  25th  Infantry 
Division — are  being  transformed  into  IBCTs.  The 
Army  is  doing  this  to  meet  a  near-term  strategic  re¬ 
quirement  that  now  is  absent,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
the  Army  for  the  long  term — 2015  and  beyond. 

When  you  talk  about  transformation,  what  does 
that  really  mean? 

Today,  if  the  National  Command  Authority  calls 
on  the  Army  to  send  forces  somewhere  quickly,  we 
can  choose  from  Special  Forces,  Rangers  and  the 
82d  Airborne  Division.  Those  forces  will  get  there 
fast,  and  for  certain  lands  of  jobs,  they  are  all  we 
will  need  to  send.  But  if  we  need  to  send  forces 
quickly  with  lots  of  combat  punch,  we  have  no 


There  is  no  playbook. 

There  is  no  answer  book, 
except  what  we,  as  professionals, 
are  willing  to  debate  and  discuss. 

. . .  We  welcome  that  argument — 
who  would  want  to  be  in  an 
organization  where  one  guy  says, 
“the  world  has  changed,  so  every¬ 
body  go  march  out  that  way?” 
These  are  important  debates 
about  not  just  the  Army  but  also 
the  security  of  the  nation. 
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What  use  is  a  70-ton  tank 
on  a  class  10  bridge?  Zero.  All 
our  combat  power  is  useless  if  we 
cannot  get  it  to  the  theater  in  time 
or  maneuver  it  tactically.  Right 
now  our  heavy  forces  have  limited 
strategic  deployability  and  our 
light  forces  have  limited  tactical 
utility.  Transformation  will  take 
care  of  that  disconnect. 


viable  options.  Conversely, 
if  we  need  a  lot  of  combat 
punch,  we  can  choose  from 
III  Corps  or  V  Corps,  but 
these  heavy  forces  take 
weeks  to  deploy.  If  we  need 
to  send  a  force  with  combat 
power  someplace  fast,  we 
are  out  of  luck.  We  cannot 
do  it.  So,  there  is  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  heavy  and  light 
forces  that  we  need  to  fill; 
something  that  can  get  some¬ 
where  fast,  that  has  more 
combat  punch  than  a  light 
force. 

Does  anyone  think  that 
our  next  mission  will  be  in 
a  first-world  country  ?  No, 
we  will  continue  to  go 
places  with  limited  infra¬ 
structure,  places  that  lack 
everything  from  major  air- 
and  seaports  to  railways, 
bridges  and  road  networks. 

What  use  is  a  70-ton  tank  on 
a  class  10  bridge?  Zero.  All 
our  combat  power  is  useless 
if  we  cannot  get  it  to  the  the¬ 
ater  in  time  or  maneuver  it 
tactically.  Right  now  our 
heavy  forces  have  limited  strategic  deployability7  and 
our  light  forces  have  limited  tactical  utility.  Trans¬ 
formation  will  take  care  of  that  disconnect. 

The  IBCTs  are  being  designed,  manned  and 
equipped  to  fill  the  gap.  Empowered  with  intemetted 
communications  and  intelligence  packages,  an  IBCT 
will  be  capable  of  deploying  anywhere  in  the  world 
in  96  hours  to  immediately  begin  operations  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  possible  contingencies. 

The  Army's  transformation  and  the  IBCTs  at  Fort 
Lewis  are  all  about  the  future  Army  in  a  very  real 
way,  not  about  some  theoretical  Army.  This  future 
Army  is  being  built  today  at  Fort  Lewis;  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe,  Virginia;  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas;  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky;  and  many  other  forts  and  installations. 
The  work  being  done  now  will  ensure  the  Army  is 
ready  wfren  it  is  needed  in  2015  to  face  any  poten¬ 
tial  foe,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

How  do  you  know  that  wliat  you  are  doing  at 
Fort  Lewis  is  the  right  answer? 

First  off,  realize  that  there  is  no  guarantee  to  any 
of  this.  There  is  no  playbook.  There  is  no  answer 
book,  except  what  we,  as  professionals,  are  willing 
to  debate  and  discuss.  There  is  a  lot  of  argument 
going  on  about  this,  no  doubt  about  it.  We  welcome 
that  argument — who  w  ould  want  to  be  in  an  orga¬ 
nization  where  one  guy  says,  "the  world  has 


changed,  so  everybody  go 
march  out  that  way?”  These 
are  important  debates  about 
not  just  the  Army  but  also 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

We  must  have  informed 
discussions  and  make  sure 
we  get  it  close  to  right.  We 
know  we  will  not  get  it  pre¬ 
cisely  right.  But  our  job  is 
not  to  get  it  so  wTong  that 
we  hamstring  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  leaders.  We  have 
to  get  it  right  enough,  so  that 
in  2015,  when  the  nation 
asks  tlie  Army  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  it  is  flexible  enough  to 
accomplish  any  potential 
mission. 

It  is  not  like  World  War 
II  when  the  United  States 
had  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
its  tactics  after  it  saw'  what 
the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  did  in 
Belgium  and  France.  We 
will  have  to  come  as  we  are, 
so  we  have  to  get  this  right 
enough  to  use. 

The  units  at  Fort  Lewis 
have  turned  in  their  Abrams 
tanks  and  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles.  What  if  the  Army  is  called  upon  to 
fight  a  mechanized  foe? 

These  two  brigades  at  Fort  Lewis  are  the  path¬ 
finders,  taking  the  initial  steps  so  the  rest  of  the 
Army  can  follow.  However,  as  the  Army  begins  to 
work  its  way  toward  the  future,  we  must  retain  some 
of  file  current  forces  as  well,  the  heavy  and  light 
legacy  forces.  We  have  to  keep  these  while  we 
transform  as  a  hedge  against  potential  trouble.  The 
nation  cannot  throw'  these  forces  away  because 
North  Korea  has  not  gone  away;  Southwest  Asia  has 
not  gone  away;  the  requirements  for  these  forces 
around  the  world  have  not  gone  away.  And  so,  we 
cannot  erode  this  capability;  we  need  to  keep  that 
w'arfighting  capability,  the  forced-entry  capability. 
We  have  to  keep  upgrading,  recapitalizing,  invest¬ 
ing  in  these  forces  to  maintain  our  superiority  over 
any  potential  enemy  wfrile  we  are  developing  the 
organizations,  doctrine  and  equipment  that  will  re¬ 
place  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  doing  that,  the  Army  has 
invested  1.3  billion  dollars  a  year  in  science,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  research  and  development.  We  have 
asked  scientists  to  develop  materials  for  a  vehicle 
that  is  lethal  and  survivable,  but  lighter  and 
deployable,  the  kind  of  vehicle  we  will  need  for  the 
transformed  Army.  Such  a  vehicle  should  w'eigh  20 
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A  US  lieutenant  presses  a  local  Croatian  commander  to 
identify  minefields  and  have  his  men  stop  firing  at  Serbian 
troops  waiting  to  begin  similar  operations,  December  1995. 
The  unanticipated  shooting  and  negotiations  delayed  the 
operation’s  start  time  by  more  than  three  hours. 


to  25  tons  and  fit  into  C-130 
aircraft  so  it  can  get  any¬ 
where.  Yet,  when  it  comes 
off  the  aircraft,  it  is  not  a 
light  combat  vehicle;  it  is  as 
sustainable,  lethal  and  surviv- 
able  as  the  Abrams  and  the 
Bradley  are  right  now.  But 
that  vehicle  is  not  available 
now,  because  there  is  no  tech¬ 
nology  to  do  it.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  that  answer  by  2003. 

Why  not  wait  until  in¬ 
dustry  develops  the  new 
technology?  Why  create 
new  units  now? 

The  Army  cannot  wait 
three  years  to  begin  creating  the  forces  that  will  use 
these  vehicles.  If  we  want  to  have  the  Army  we 
know  the  nation  needs  by  2010,  we  must  start  now 
to  create  the  bridge  to  this  future  Army.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  at  Fort  Lewis.  This  interim  force — 
the  first  two  brigades  are  called  the  initial  brigade 
combat  teams  of  the  interim  force — is  not  the  final 
product.  The  final  product  is  going  to  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  once  we  get  the  answer  from  the  science  and  tech¬ 
nology7  community.  But  when  the  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  community  comes  forward  and  says,  “yes, 
we  can  produce  it,”  we  want  the  change  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  Therefore,  by  2003,  when  more  of  the  new 
brigades  begin  coming  on  line,  we  will  need  to  have 
the  leap-ahead  technologies  ready. 

So,  part  of  the  change  will  be  the  technology  side 
of  it,  but  again,  we  are  talking  about  more  than  just 
vehicles.  The  other  essential  parts  involve  the  doc¬ 


trine,  the  organization  and 
the  training  systems.  How 
do  we  develop  those?  We 
develop  them  by  starting 
with  what  we  are  doing  right 
now'  at  TRADOC  installa¬ 
tions  and  Fort  Lewis. 

As  we  develop  the  IBCTs 
at  Fort  Lewis,  train  them  and 
get  the  doctrine  right,  we 
will  be  producing  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  training  that  we 
need  for  the  objective  force. 
This  parallel  effort  will 
shorten  the  time  between 
2003  and  when  we  think  we 
can  get  the  first  units  of  the 
objective  force  (we  hope  as  early  as  2008).  If  you 
look  at  history,  you  will  see  that  this  cycle  is  nor¬ 
mally  15  to  20  years,  and  we  w'ant  to  do  it  in  less 
than  10.  We  have  cut  at  least  five  years  out  of  the 
normal  cycle,  so  this  is  very  fast,  and  it  is  unnerv¬ 
ing  to  some  people. 

What  about  those  who  say  the  Army  is  moving 
too  quickly?  Should  we  do  more  testing  to  ensure 
we  get  it  right? 

The  time  for  testing  is  about  over.  This  process 
began  with  the  Louisiana  Maneuvers  in  1992  and 
has  continued  with  the  Advanced  Warfighting  Ex¬ 
periment  and  the  Experimental  Force,  Force  XXI 
and  Army  After  Next.  We  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  testing  and  it  is  time  to  take  the  next  step. 

Even  so,  some  people  are  skeptical.  It  is  painful 
for  those  wfio  have  to  redesign  organizations,  re¬ 
write  lesson  plans  and  retool  the  training  base.  Much 


Adaptive  leaders  can 
operate  across  the  full  mission- 
spectrum  and  solve  problems 
they  have  never  seen  before.  We 
are  asking  company  commanders 
and  platoon  leaders  to  do  things 
now  that  we  used  to  think  only 
battalion  commanders  could  do. 
That  means  we  have  to  increase 
the  number  of  experiences  for 
lieutenants  and  further  increase 
the  number  of  experiences 
for  captains. 
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of  what  we  are  up  against  is  not  technology  but 
mindsets,  institutional  obstacles.  The  institutional 
piece  has  to  change  along  with  the  actual  units. 

The  way  the  Army  raises,  trains,  assigns,  edu¬ 
cates,  equips  and  sustains  the  force  must  align 
with  how  we  fight  it.  Command  and  control  struc¬ 
tures  will  change.  Staff  functions  will  involve  net¬ 
work  architectures  and  worldwide  communica¬ 
tions  that  make  reachback  support  a  reality.  The 
notion  of  wfiat  constitutes  the  brigade  support  area 
will  be  fundamentally  different.  It  will  include  the 
intermediate  staging  base 
and  even  the  Continental 
United  States.  Half  of  the 
Army  generates  combat 
power,  so  the  other  half 
can  use  that  combat  power. 

As  we  change  the  way  we 
use  combat  power,  the  way 
we  generate  that  power  must 
change  too.  Thus,  the  Army 
must  start  to  change  the 
whole  way  it  supports  it¬ 
self.  That  is  a  big  change  to 
the  way  we  think  about  and 
conduct  business.  Part  of 
wfiat  we  are  doing  involves 
breaking  the  bureaucracy 
and  rebuilding  it  for  the  new 
force.  To  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  that  had  to  be  done, 
the  Army’s  leadership  has  published  a  road  map 
and  a  timeline.  Now  we  are  executing. 

Focusing  on  the  effort  at  Fort  Lewis,  how  did 
the  Army  decide  what  the  IBCT  should  look  like? 

The  process  started  even  before  the  new  IBCTs 
were  created.  First,  an  operational  concept  and  or¬ 
ganization  had  to  be  developed.  Derived  from  the 
kind  of  environment  we  saw  the  unit  operating  in, 
the  kind  of  characteristics  that  we  wanted  in  the 
force  and  the  capability  that  we  needed,  planners  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  drafted  the  operations  and  orga¬ 
nization  (O&O)  concept  with  help  from  other 
TRADOC  centers  and  schools. 

In  reviewing  the  operational  environment,  two 
things  remain  constant — Korea  and  Southwest 
Asia.  The  Army  must  be  able  to  fight  in  these 
places.  If  a  force  is  required  to  do  that,  we  have  got 
to  retain  heavy  forces.  Then,  while  we  retain  enough 
forces  to  do  that,  there  are  the  things  we  have  had 
to  do  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  smaller  op¬ 
erations.  The  Army  cannot  choose  either  this  or  that; 
it  must  be  ready  and  able  do  all  of  it.  Which  one  is 
going  to  be  next?  Nobody  know's.  But  recent  op¬ 
erations  are  examples  of  what  is  going  to  be  in  the 
future,  so  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  those  kinds 
of  things.  It  is  not  that  we  w'ant  to  do  Kosovo  bet¬ 
ter.  But,  what  is  the  future  Kosovo?  What  is  the  fu¬ 


ture  Bosnia?  What  is  the  future  Somalia?  We  do  not 
know'  wfiat  they  are,  but  we  know  they  are  going 
to  be  out  there.  We  have  got  to  take  that  into  ac¬ 
count  in  the  force  structure  and  in  the  way  we  train. 

What  does  the  operational  environment  say  about 
us?  Well,  first  thing,  we  have  to  be  fast.  Right  now, 
we  can  get  there  with  all  the  required  combat  parts, 
but  we  will  get  there  in  about  four  or  five  months. 
That  was  okay  in  Europe  during  the  Cold  War  when 
we  had  300,000  people  in  Europe  who  could  react, 
and  we  had  another  three  divisions  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  parked  in  Belgium,  so 
you  could  soldiers  fly  over 
to  man  it.  Today,  we  have 
equipment  parked  in  Ku¬ 
wait  and  Korea.  But  where 
is  the  next  fight  going  to  be? 
We  do  not  know  .  The  next 
Sadaam  Hussein  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  w'ait  six  months  to  at¬ 
tack.  Whoever  the  next  thug 
is  has  already  learned  that. 
So,  speed  is  essential  for  us 
now;  that  is  why  the  objec¬ 
tive  force  has  to  have  a  ve¬ 
hicle  as  fearsome  as  the 
Abrams,  but  as  deployable  as 
the  HMMWV  [high  mobility, 
multipurpose  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle]  . 

Additionally,  there  is  a 
range  of  different  mission  sets.  The  missions  that  I 
had  in  my  brigade  going  into  Haiti  were  different  from 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  mission  when  I  went  into 
Bosnia,  which  was  different  from  the  1st  Infantry7 
Division's  mission  in  Kosovo.  These  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  mission  sets  have  training  implications.  It  w'as 
easy  during  the  Cold  War:  the  mission  set  w'as  to 
fight  tlie  Soviets  and  win.  You  divided  your  mis¬ 
sion  essential  task  lists,  you  trained  to  those  lists, 
against  that  enemy,  against  that  scenario.  You  filled 
these  data  books  with  known  information — where 
your  defensive  area  was  going  to  be,  how  many 
rounds  you  were  going  to  fire.  That  was  easy  com¬ 
pared  to  wfiat  we  are  doing  now. 

Combat  pow'er  is  what  you  can  bring  to  the  fight, 
so  the  infrastructure  of  where  we  are  going  to  go 
fight  must  be  considered  in  designing  the  force.  If 
we  need  lethal,  survivable  25 -ton  future  combat  sys¬ 
tems,  that  also  will  affect  how  the  force  will  oper¬ 
ate  and  should  be  organized.  Obviously,  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  infrastructure  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  way  we  are  building  the  interim  force. 

After  considering  the  environment  in  w'hich  the 
Army  will  operate,  w  hat  kind  of  concepts  and  quali¬ 
ties  do  we  want  for  this  force?  When  the  United 
States  sends  the  Army,  we  go  there  to  force  some¬ 
body  to  do  something.  Our  success  depends  on 


One  of  the  big  organi¬ 
zational  benefits  is  the  presence 
of  a  reconnaissance  squadron  in 
the  brigade,  one  with  embedded 
human  intelligence,  one  tied  to 
aviation  and  unmanned  aerial 
vehicles,  and  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers  through  the  connectivity  of 
the  network  architecture. . . . 
This  network-centric  warfare 
multiplies  the  brigades’  combat 
power.  I  think  we  will  see  that  the 
network  is  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
transformed  units  than  the 
hardware. 
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Normandy,  8  June  1944.  < 

You  cannot  get  this  ...  " 


We  have  to  remember  something  simple  but  important: 
Making  history  is  messy.  Studying  Normandy  today  looks  like 
arrows  and  unit  symbols.  Normandy  on  6  June  1944  looked 
like  Saving  Private  Ryan — dangerous  and  chaotic. 


without  this 


the  certain  ability  to  impose  our  will.  Combat  ca¬ 
pability  is  why  we  are  in  the  mission,  whether 
peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement.  People  must 
be  afraid  not  to  obey  us. 

By  joining  some  of  the  strengths  of  the  heavy 
force  and  some  of  the  strengths  of  the  light  force, 
the  IBCT  can  get  there  fast  with  the  necessary  com¬ 
bat  power.  We  are  merging  cultures  and  the 
strengths  of  these  forces  into  new  operational  ca¬ 
pabilities.  The  Army  leadership  chose  Fort  Lewis 
partly  because  it  is  home  to  both  a  heavy  brigade 
and  a  light  brigade.  Both  are  going  to  be  transformed 
into  interim  brigades.  By  using  some  of  the  best  of 
both,  we  are  creating  an  overmatch.  We  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  a  fair  fight.  When  we  fight  somebody, 
we  w'ant  to  win  so  that  is  the  capability  we  w'ant  to 
have  for  the  IBCTs. 

What  is  the  timetable  for  standing  up  these  new 
units? 

The  first  IBCT  to  transform  to  the  new  design, 
the  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry'  Division,  is  scheduled 
to  achieve  its  initial  operating  capability'  (IOC)  by 
December  2001 .  The  second  IBCT.  the  1st  Brigade, 
25th  Infantry'  Division,  is  currently  scheduled  to 
achieve  its  IOC  by  December  2002. 

How  are  the  IBCTs  organized? 

The  IBCTs  are  organized  primarily  as  mounted 
infantry  -heavy  organizations  with  high  tactical  mo¬ 
bility  and  robust  dismounted  assault  capability. 
Major  subelements  within  the  brigade  include  three 
mounted  infantry  '  battalions,  each  composed  of  three 
combined  arms  rifle  company  teams;  the  reconnais¬ 
sance,  surveillance  and  target  acquisition  (RSTA) 


squadron;  and  antitank,  artillery,  engineer,  signal, 
military'  intelligence  and  support  elements.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  IBCT  will  have  enough  "hooks”  for  aug¬ 
mentation  so  that  if  it  needs  a  particular  capability 
it  can  readily  integrate  the  appropriate  armor,  avia¬ 
tion,  engineer  or  civil  affairs  units,  for  example. 

One  of  the  big  organizational  benefits  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  reconnaissance  squadron  in  the  brigade, 
one  with  embedded  human  intelligence,  one  tied  to 
aviation  and  unmanned  aerial  vehicles,  and  artillery 
and  engineers  through  the  connectivity  of  the  net¬ 
work  architecture.  All  brigade  commanders  would 
like  to  have  those  kinds  of  capabilities — and  they 
will.  This  network-centric  warfare  multiplies  the 
brigades'  combat  pow'er.  I  think  we  will  see  that  the 
network  is  a  bigger  piece  of  the  transformed  units 
than  the  hardw  are. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  about  the 
whether  the  interim  brigades  will  be  equipped  with 
tracked  or  wheeled  vehicles.  What  can  you  tell  us? 

The  short  answer  is:  we  do  not  know'.  That  is  part 
of  the  science  and  technology  piece.  However,  we 
cannot  w'ait  for  the  new'  equipment  to  begin  evalu¬ 
ating  and  refining  the  O&O  concept.  Currently,  sol¬ 
diers  are  training  with  light  armored  vehicles  on  loan 
from  Canada,  pending  selection  and  fielding  of  the 
interim  armored  vehicle  later  this  year.  The  loaner 
vehicles  allow  us  to  develop  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  (TTP)  now  and  begin  training,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  the  delivery'  of  our  new  initial 
armored  vehicles  next  spring. 

However,  transformation  is  about  more  than  get¬ 
ting  new  vehicles.  As  we  develop  the  TTP,  we  are 
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coping  with  a  changed  strategic  paradigm  that  has 
shifted  from  "alert,  train,  deploy"  to  "train,  alert,  de¬ 
ploy."  Instead  of  "make  contact,  develop  the  situa¬ 
tion,  maneuver  the  force,”  we  will  have  to  "exploit 
technology  and  understand  the  situation,  maneuver 
the  force  and — only  then — make  contact."  Like¬ 
wise,  our  decision  processes  will  change  from  a  hi¬ 
erarchical,  sequential,  planning-centric  model  in 
which  leaders  are  important  to  a  parallel,  collabo¬ 
rative,  execution-centric  one  in  which  leaders  are  es¬ 
sential.  We  have  to  change 
the  way  we  train  to  maxi¬ 
mize  this  capability. 

With  a  new  O&O  con¬ 
cept,  new  vehicles  and  new 
TTP,  will  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  be  different  from 
other  units? 

The  training  methodology 
developed  for  the  IBCTs 
was  founded  on  several 
guiding  principles.  First,  de¬ 
rive  a  centralized  training 
task  list  from  the  O&O  con¬ 
cept  for  each  echelon  from 
squad  through  brigade.  We 
decided  to  use  draft,  updated 
skill  manuals  and  mission 
training  plans  derived  from  the  common  task  train¬ 
ing  list  to  begin  developmental  training.  Subtasks, 
conditions  and  standards  were  adapted  from  current 
doctrine  to  align  with  the  O&O  concept.  Second, 
training  should  seek  to  retain  the  light  infantry'  ethos 
of  physical  and  mental  toughness.  Third,  develop 
digital  proficiency  early  and  sustain  it.  Fourth,  use 
time  wisely  by  creating  a  multiechelon  (simulta¬ 
neous),  iterative  (sequential)  training  plan.  Fifth,  link 
developmental  training  to  operational  training.  Sixth, 
identify  the  proper  balance  of  live,  constructive  and 
virtual  training.  Last,  and  most  important,  train  lead¬ 
ers  first  because  they  are  the  trainers. 

We  know  for  sure  that  the  leader  business  is  im¬ 
portant.  because  units  are  characterized  by  their 
leaders.  Leaders  in  the  IBCTs  will  have  to  under¬ 
stand  a  new  way  to  fight  and  be  motivated  to  fight 
that  way  to  provide  the  adaptability  and  versatility 
the  O&O  concept  demands.  We  decided  from  the 
beginning  not  to  rely  on  external  trainers.  Leaders 
will  train  their  own  units — platoon  leaders  training 
platoons,  company  commanders  training  companies, 
battalion  commanders  training  battalions.  To  do  that, 
first,  you  must  make  leaders  experts  in  the  training 
methodology  and  the  doctrine.  Initial  leader  train¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  conversion  training  to  educate  lead¬ 
ers  to  execute  training  relative  to  the  IBCT  O&O 
and  not  their  former  experience. 

We  have  a  training  program  specifically  for  IBCT 
senior  leaders  to  teach  them  how'  extraordinary-  the 


IBCT  is.  Taught  at  the  proponent  centers,  the  pro¬ 
gram  focuses  on  IBCT  O&O  performance-oriented 
training  to  fight  the  organization.  It  also  provides 
leaders  with  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
gives  them  the  necessary-  tools,  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  operate  and  fight  differently. 

What  kind  of  roadblocks  have  you  encountered? 

While  we  faced  many  basic  questions,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  a  challenge,  not  a  roadblock.  New  doc¬ 
trine  was  being  wfitten  as  the  IBCTs  were  taking 
shape.  How  much  focus  on 
the  company?  On  the  pla¬ 
toon?  That  is  tlie  reality  of 
changes  that  we  are  making. 
We  developed  a  data  collec¬ 
tion  plan  for  each  training 
event  during  developmental 
and  operational  training  fo¬ 
cusing  on  O&O-unique  be¬ 
haviors.  After  each  training 
iteration,  we  provide  feed¬ 
back  to  the  schoolhouses  so 
that  doctrine  can  be  updated 
based  on  what  we  are  learn¬ 
ing.  We  figured  it  out. 

Uncertainty  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  fear.  If  you  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  peacetime  un¬ 
certainty,  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  the 
uncertainty  of  war.  War  is  not  predictable  or  stable. 
It  is  chaos.  So  if  leaders  are  uncomfortable  with  a 
little  bit  of  change,  they  will  also  be  uncomfortable 
with  their  primary-  mission.  Leaders  have  to  hook 
up  with  ambiguity,  loosen  up  with  uncertainty'.  So 
when  we  train  leaders,  and  we  have  a  very  good 
training  program  for  them,  we  have  to  invest  the 
time  at  the  very  beginning. 

How  is  leadership  different  in  the  IBCTs? 

The  distributive  and  decentralized  operations  of 
file  O&O  require  leaders  to  use  initiative  within  in¬ 
tent — leaders  who  can  create  cohesive  units  that 
thrive  in  high-tempo,  dispersed  operations.  Such 
adaptive  leaders  can  operate  across  the  full  mission- 
spectrum  and  solve  problems  they  have  never  seen 
before.  We  are  asking  company  commanders  and 
platoon  leaders  to  do  things  now  that  we  used  to 
think  only  battalion  commanders  could  do.  That 
means  we  have  to  increase  the  number  of  experi¬ 
ences  for  lieutenants  and  further  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  experiences  for  captains.  We  have  to  do  that 
in  the  same  amount  of  time.  The  amount  of  time  that 
captains  will  be  in  command  will  not  change;  that 
is  a  function  of  inventory,  so  the  only  option  avail¬ 
able  is  to  better  use  the  time  while  officers  are  in 
command.  That  is  the  real  key,  and  to  do  that  we 
have  to  leverage  three  things:  a  tactical  leader  pro¬ 
gram;  multiple  iterations  during  simulations;  and 
professional  development  in  units  that  includes  re- 


Transformation  is  about  more 
than  getting  new  vehicles.  As  we 
develop  the  TTP,  we  are  coping 
with  a  changed  strategic  para¬ 
digm  that  has  shifted  from  “alert, 
train,  deploy”  to  “train,  alert, 
deploy.”  Instead  of  “make 
contact,  develop  the  situation, 
maneuver  the  force,”  we  will  have 
to  “exploit  technology  and  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  maneuver  the 
force  and — only  then — 
make  contact. 
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petitive  opportunities,  constant  coaching,  nested 
vignettes  and  individual  study. 

Before  taking  command,  officers  will  go  through 
a  five-week  tactical  leader  program.  While  in  com¬ 
mand,  officers  will  receive  repetitive  professional 
development  on  how  to  fight  their  organizations. 
Company  commanders  and  platoon  leaders  will 
be  trained  to  fight  at  the  company  level.  Platoon 
leaders  will  train  with  team  leaders.  No  one  leads 
alone;  we  fight  together  as  a  command  team,  so 
we  will  train  that  way. 

Officers  are  concerned  that 
they  will  spend  too  little  time 
in  command  How  can  they 
gain  the  kind  of  experience 
that  you  say  is  necessary? 

Experiences  come  from 
three  significant  places — 
personal  experience  and  the 
experience  of  peers  and  se¬ 
niors.  Using  the  nest  concept, 
company  commanders  will 
train  themselves,  their  platoon 
leaders  and  squad  leaders  in  a 
net.  Also,  they  will  be  part  of 
the  battalion  commander, 
company  commander  and  platoon  leader  net  and  part 
of  the  brigade  commander,  battalion  commander  and 
company  commander  net.  That  training  will  go  on 
every  quarter  for  three  to  six  days  with  four  to  six 
repetitive  vignettes  per  day,  further  increasing 
everyone's  experience  base.  By  nesting  leadership 
that  way,  leaders  will  gain  experience  and  leam  how 
to  solve  problems.  They  will  leam  from  peers,  su¬ 
periors  and  subordinates. 

Second,  officers  will  learn  through  the  use  of 
simulations.  For  the  first  couple  of  brigades,  it  will 
be  primarily  constructive  simulations.  Leaders  can 
go  through  four  or  five  iterations  of  the  same  kind 
of  problems,  wfrereas  out  in  the  field,  there  w'ould 
be  time  and  resources  for  only  one  scenario. 

Third,  officers  will  leam  through  history7  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reading  program.  By  studying  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  lessons  from  those  who  went  before,  of¬ 
ficers  can  leam  without  making  the  mistakes  that 
cost  lives  and  destroy  equipment. 

Many  officers  are  concerned  that  this  is  too 
much,  too  fast  for  an  Army  that  is  too  busy.  Could 


this  be  the  right  idea  at  the  wrong  time? 

There  never  will  be  a  great  time  for  major  change. 
Crises  arise  and  we  cannot  say  “no"  to  the  National 
Command  Authority.  If  the  President  says,  “Go  to 
Kosovo,"  we  do  not  say,  “Gee,  we  are  kind  of 
busy.”  And  when  he  says,  "Remember,  besides  Bos¬ 
nia  you  have  to  train  for  major  theater  war,"  we  do 
not  say  “Hey,  we  could  sure  use  a  break."  If  things 
heat  up  in  East  or  Southwest  Asia,  the  call  is  not, 
“Are  you  ready?"  It  is  simply  “Go.”  To  be  ready 
for  the  spectmm  of  contin¬ 
gencies,  we  need  transfor¬ 
mation,  all  the  while  staying 
ready  for  major  theater  war. 

As  we  change  to  meet 
those  requirements  we  have 
to  remember  something 
simple  but  important:  Mak¬ 
ing  history  is  messy.  Study¬ 
ing  Normandy  today  looks 
like  arrows  and  unit  sym¬ 
bols.  Normandy  on  6  June 
1944  looked  like  Saving 
Private  Ryan — dangerous 
and  chaotic. 

For  some  this  is  mostly  a 
time  of  high  anxiety;  for  me  it  is  also  high  adven¬ 
ture.  Times  have  changed  and  we  have  to  adjust, 
but  war  has  a  future  and  we  still  have  a  job  to  do. 

We  exist  to  force  people  to  do  something.  Com¬ 
bat  capabilities  are  essential  across  the  spectrum 
because  terms  like  peacekeeping  and  peacemak¬ 
ing  are  deceptive  euphemisms — w'hat  we  do  is 
all  about  force.  Part  of  the  trouble  in  places  like 
Kosovo  often  comes  down  to  the  absence  of  legiti¬ 
mate  force  to  maintain  peace  and  order.  We  are 
committed  to  remain  relevant,  able  to  respond 
quickly  and  provide  the  appropriate  forces  for  such 
contingencies. 

The  Army  we  are  working  on  is  for  the  captains 
and  majors  who  will  be  brigade  and  division  com¬ 
manders  in  2015.  When  a  business  w'ants  to  over¬ 
haul  its  sales  structure  and  move  from  show'rooms 
to  web-based  marketing,  it  calls  in  outside  techni¬ 
cal  innovators.  We  cannot  do  that  in  the  Army,  we 
have  to  grow  our  own  experts.  The  people  wfio  will 
lead  the  objective  force  in  15  years  are  already  serv¬ 
ing  and  growing  and  changing  the  Army.  MR 


Crises  arise  and  we  cannot 
say  “no.”  If  the  President  says, 
“Go  to  Kosovo,”  we  do  not  say, 
“Gee,  we  are  kind  of  busy.”  And 
when  he  says,  “Remember,  be¬ 
sides  Bosnia  you  have  to  train  for 
major  theater  war,”  we  do  not  say 
“Hey,  we  could  sure  use  a  break.” 
If  things  heat  up  in  East  or  South¬ 
west  Asia,  the  call  is  not,  “Are  you 
ready?”  It  is  simply  “Go.” 
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Adaptive  Leaders 

and  the 

Interim  Brigade 
Combat  Team 

Colonel  Kent  E.  Ervin,  US  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  A.  Decker,  US  Army 


THE  ARMY’S  TRANSFORMATION  is  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  formation  of  highly  deployable 
interim  brigade  combat  teams  (IBCTs).  The  dy¬ 
namic  and  evolving  organizational  and  operational 
(O&O)  concept  calls  for  fielding  the  first  two  bri¬ 
gades  now:  3rd  Brigade,  2d  Infantry  Division  fol¬ 
lowed  by  1st  Brigade,  25th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  designated  as  the  initial  brigade 
combat  teams.  They  will  keep  this  designation 
through  the  early  transformation  processes  until  they 
receive  vehicles  and  equipment  that  will  be  rapidly 
selected  and  produced  by  an  abbreviated  materiel 
acquisition  process.  That  process  began  with  a 
“drive  off,  shoot  off,  fly  off’  in  summer  of  2000. 

The  impetus  for  accelerating  development  of  this 
new  capability  brought  by  the  IBCT  is  coming 
from  powerful  external  sources.  The  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee’s  Defense  Subcommittee 
recently  added  $1.1  billion  to  President  William  J. 
Clinton’s  fiscal  year  (FY)  2001  budget  request  for 
Army  transformation,  including  an  additional  $800 
million  to  equip  the  second  “medium”  brigade.  The 
subcommittee  will  suggest  that  Congress  direct  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  fund  two  medium  bri¬ 
gades  per  year.1  With  this  appropriation  for  the 
IBCT  in  FY  2000  and  FY  200 1  comes  the  challenge 
of  producing  adaptive  leaders  required  by  the  IBCT 
O&O  concept. 

Several  general  officer  steering  committees  pri¬ 
oritized  funds  for  the  IBCT  effort.  What  emerged 
was  a  prioritized  list  of  functions  without  which  the 
risk  for  failure  was  unacceptably  high.  Topping  the 
list  were  the  Senior  Leaders  Course  (SLC)  and  the 
Tactical  Leaders  Course  (TLC). 

The  SLC  is  a  five- week  course  for  IBCT  senior 
leaders  conducted  at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia;  Fort 
Huachuca,  Arizona;  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky;  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia;  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Before  the  SLC  began,  an  adaptive-thinking,  train- 
the-trainer  course  for  school  instructors  was  held  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Key  SLC  objectives  are  to  “in¬ 
troduce  adaptive-thinking  exercise  methodology/ 


Does  the  Army  currently  have 
street-smart  specialists  for  unusual  deployment 
locations  such  as  New  Caledonia?  Adaptive 
leaders  are  key  to  compensating  for  shortfalls 
that  cannot  be  predicted  and  compensated  for  by 
application  of  doctrine,  training,  leader  develop¬ 
ment,  organization,  materiel  or  soldiers. 


probes  to  stretch  commanders  and  staffs  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  environment”  and  “provide  IBCT  senior 
leaders  an  understanding  of  how  to  leverage  .  .  . 
situational  understanding  and  optimize  decision¬ 
making  capabilities.”2 

The  seven-day  TLC  engages  IBCT  battalion-  and 
company-level  leaders  in  instruction  at  Fort  Lewis 
(except  for  military  intelligence  and  signal  person¬ 
nel).  Key  topics  for  explication  are  situational  un¬ 
derstanding,  small  scale  contingencies  (SSCs),  a 
variety  of  threats  and  the  meaning  of  combat  power. 

This  article  addresses  the  heightened  emphasis  on 
developing  adaptive  leaders  for  the  challenges  of  fu¬ 
ture  operating  environments.  The  current  operating 
environment  is  formidable  and  extremely  fluid,  with 
continually  changing  coalitions,  alliances,  partner¬ 
ships  and  appearing  and  disappearing  actors  (both 
national  and  transnational).  Complex  terrain  and 
urban  environments  with  civilian  populations  and  in¬ 
frastructure  increasingly  complicate  areas  of  opera¬ 
tions  (AOs)  with  aspects  of  humanitarian  crises.  The 
importance  of  the  widespread  presence  of  informa¬ 
tion  architecture,  systems  and  organizations,  both 
private  and  public,  cannot  be  overstated.  The  glo¬ 
bal  flow  of  infonnation,  technology,  knowledge  and 
power  now  create  a  fruitful  environment  for  all  fac¬ 
ets  of  information  operations:  information  use,  dis¬ 
semination  and  information  warfare. 

Technological  advances,  diversity  and  access  are 
generating  changes  in  force  structure  and  methods 
of  operation — and  creating  conditions  for  techno¬ 
logical  surprise.  This  environment  has  eroded  the 
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A  25th  Infantry  Division  soldier 
returns  fire  near  the  Cambodian 
border,  1970.  During  May  and  June  of 
that  year,  the  division  transitioned 
from  counterinsurgency  to  large- 
scale  conventional  operations  and 
then  back  again. 


.  :v~ 


Examples  highlight  the  adaptive-thinking  requirements  demanded  by  rapid 
mission  changes.  In  1970  elements  of  several  US  and  South  Vietnamese  divisions  entered 
Cambodia ...  to  deprive  the  North  Vietnamese  army  staging  areas  from  which  to  attack  Saigon. 

Counterinsurgency  involving  mines,  boobytraps  and  small-unit  ambushes  quickly  turned  into  a 
more  conventional fight  with  enemy  units  up  to  regimental  size. . . .  There  were  no  Cambodian 
interpreters  or  reliable  maps  and  only  scant  information  relative  to  vital  aspects  of  the  AO. . . . 
The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  individual  replacements. 


US  technological  overmatch.  Cultural  and  demo¬ 
graphic  factors  that  transcend  borders  make  conflict 
resolution  a  complicated  and  lengthy  process,  often 
requiring  several  changes  in  the  nature  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  before  an  end  state  can  be  achieved.”3 

Both  the  SLC  and  TLC  address  these  complexi¬ 
ties,  using  scenarios  that  offer  insights  on  the  de¬ 
gree  and  depth  of  adaptability  necessary  in  IBCT 
leaders.  Recent  examples  highlight  the  adaptive- 
thinking  requirements  demanded  by  rapid  mission 
changes.  During  May  and  June  1970  elements  of 
several  US  and  South  Vietnamese  divisions  entered 
Cambodia  in  the  Sanctuary  Counteroffensive  de¬ 
signed  to  deprive  the  North  Vietnamese  army  stag¬ 
ing  areas  from  which  to  attack  Saigon.  Counterin¬ 
surgency  involving  mines,  boobytraps  and  small- 
unit  ambushes  quickly  turned  into  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  fight  with  enemy  units  up  to  regimental  size. 
To  complicate  matters,  there  were  no  Cambodian 
interpreters  or  reliable  maps  and  only  scant  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  vital  aspects  of  the  AO.  The  de¬ 
centralized  conflict  often  required  platoons  to  oper¬ 
ate  independently.  Cohesion  was  further  fragmented. 
The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  individual  replacements, 
many  only  recently  arrived  in  country.  After  two 
months  of  mostly  conventional  confrontation,  US 


troops  returned  to  South  Vietnam  and  a  more  un¬ 
conventional  fight.  To  survive,  much  less  flourish, 
adaptability  and  creative  thinking  at  all  levels  (par¬ 
ticularly  small-unit)  were  absolutely  essential.4 

The  US  operation  in  Somalia  is  also  worthy  of 
reflection.  Initially,  US  forces  were  primarily  in¬ 
volved  with  protecting  convoys  delivering  food  to 
Somalis,  who  were  only  a  symptom  of  the  core 
problem.  When  the  root  cause  surfaced,  the  mission 
expanded  to  capturing  the  warlords  responsible  for 
the  starvation.  A  series  of  missteps  as  the  operation 
transitioned  resulted  in  withdrawal  without  mission 
success.  Potential  adversaries  took  note  of  how  the 
US  handled  the  mission  transition. 

Both  Cambodia  and  Somalia  exemplify  the  SSC 
segment  of  warfare,  involving  major  theater  war 
(MTW)  on  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  military  op¬ 
erations  other  than  war  (MOOTW)  on  the  other.  SSCs 
are  the  primary  mission-focus  of  the  IBCT,  although 
the  brigade  is  designed  to  dominate  the  frill  spec¬ 
trum.  These  SSCs  presumably  form  the  most  prob¬ 
able  future  threat  and  merit  more  detailed  scrutiny. 

Recent  SSCs  (such  as  Kosovo,  Panama  and  Bos¬ 
nia)  have  occurred  in  regions  with  weak  transpor¬ 
tation  infrastructures  and  in  complex  terrain  with 
large  urban  areas  and  diverse  weather  patterns. 
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These  areas  are  characterized  by  overpopulation, 
poverty,  disease,  internal  rivalries  and  governments 
unresponsive  to  or  incapable  of  dealing  with  com¬ 
plex  social,  economic  and  political  problems.  In¬ 
creasingly,  when  thrust  into  these  regions,  US  and 
coalition  forces  confront  diverse  threats. 

The  array  of  threats  may  range  from  an  individual 
terrorist  to  a  well-equipped  motorized  infantry  regi¬ 
ment.  Within  this  spectrum,  coordinated  or  isolated 


HUMINT  assets  play  a  crucial  role  in 
SSCs  by  developing  a  sense  for  the  AO  like  the 
street  smarts  of  a  beat  cop  or  detective.  They 
learn  the  formal  and  informal  political  power 
structure,  law  enforcement  and  intelligence 
agencies,  criminal  enterprises,  military  and 
paramilitary  structures,  terrain  and  sensitivities 
of  the  populace  Soldiers  and  leaders  of  the 
RSTA  squadron  may  be  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  populace  and  local  government  officials  as 
they  conduct  operations. 


attacks  by  guerrillas  can  occur  and  paramilitary  or 
special-purpose  forces  may  align  with  police  or 
militia  elements.  Often,  the  conventional  threat  will 
not  be  capable  of  long-term,  sustained,  high-tempo 
combat.  In  a  conventional  fight  the  United  States 
possesses  a  significant  overmatch  of  warfighting 
capabilities  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  Any 
thinking  opponent  will  not  likely  seek  to  fight  force 
on  force.  However,  The  United  States  cannot  always 
apply  the  full  scope  of  its  military  capabilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  SSCs  and  MOOTW,  where  coalition 
partners  and  other  considerations  exist. 5  These  other 
considerations  pose  potentially  sinister  scenarios  in 
which  adversaries  employ  asymmetric  strategies. 

Asymmetric  strategies  will  directly  or  indirectly 
target  US  and  coalition  vulnerabilities.  Using  a 
variety  of  tactics  involving  deception,  propaganda, 
guerrilla  warfare,  terrorism  and  diplomacy,  our 
adversaries  target  critical  variables  that  might  be 
considered  centers  of  gravity.  These  centers  range 
from  regional  and  global  relationships  and  eco¬ 
nomics  to  information,  technology  and  military  ca¬ 
pabilities.6  Optimally,  prior  to  entry,  adaptive  lead¬ 
ers  are  armed  with  an  awareness  of  the  AO, 
including  threat  proclivities  and  capabilities.  Yet, 
how  probable  is  it  that  the  IBCT  commander,  who 
just  received  the  mission,  and  must  be  in  theater 
fully  ready  to  act  within  96  hours  of  liftoff,  has  this 
awareness  of  the  AO?  How  sure  can  he  be  that  the 
conditions  within  the  AO  will  not  change  rapidly, 
potentially  invalidating  assumptions  and  current 
courses  of  action? 


The  IBCT’s  adaptive  leaders’  situational  under¬ 
standing  is  rapidly  enhanced  through  an  array  of 
assets  ranging  from  unmanned  aerial  vehicles 
(UAVs)  to  satellite  imagery  to  a  significant  increase 
in  organic  human  intelligence  (HUMINT)  capabili¬ 
ties.  IBCT  designers  discovered  that  SSC  threats 
require  emphasis  on  HUMINT  over  more-sophisti¬ 
cated  sensors  and  collection  platforms.7 

The  IBCT’s  RSTA  squadron  is  the  central  orga¬ 
nization  responsible  for  providing  combat  informa¬ 
tion  (with  HUMINT  provided  by  a  robust  organic 
military  intelligence  company)  to  build  the  knowl¬ 
edge  base  necessary  to  achieve  situational  under¬ 
standing.  This  includes  an  in-depth  understanding 
of  local  and  regional  nonmilitary  factors  that  typi¬ 
cally  influence  the  outcome  of  operations  within  an 
asymmetric  environment.8  As  the  IBCT  O&O 
evolved,  the  RSTA  focus  went  from  situational 
awareness  to  situational  understanding,  a  more  com¬ 
plex  and  profound  level  of  knowledge.9 

HUMINT  assets  play  a  crucial  role  in  SSCs  by 
developing  a  sense  for  the  AO  like  the  street  smarts 
of  a  beat  cop  or  detective.  They  learn  the  formal  and 
informal  political  power  structure,  law  enforcement 
and  intelligence  agencies,  criminal  enterprises,  mili¬ 
tary  and  paramilitary  structures,  terrain  and  sensi¬ 
tivities  of  the  populace.  Soldiers  and  leaders  of  the 
RSTA  squadron  may  be  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
populace  and  local  government  officials  as  they 
conduct  operations.  Their  collection  methods  will 
typify  that  of  police  or  FBI  agents  and  may  include 
police-like  activities  such  as  stakeouts.”10 

RSTA  HUMINT  assets  are  only  part  of  the 
IBCT’s  organic  military  intelligence  (MI)  assets.11 
The  IBCT  MI  company  provides  a  robust  tactical 
HUMINT  (TAC  HUMINT)  capability  with  an  S2X 
team  (one  major,  two  warrant  officers  and  two  ser¬ 
geants  first  class).  This  element  provides  a  dedicated 
mission  management  function  in  TAC  HUMINT 
collection.  It  coordinates  the  TAC  HUMINT  col¬ 
lection,  analysis  and  dissemination  with  the  com¬ 
mander’s  requirements  and  delivers  usable  products 
in  time  to  influence  his  decision  making.  The  IBCT 
will  deploy  with  a  higher  headquarters  making  it 
possible  for  the  S2X  section  to  work  closely  with 
the  G2X  (Army  Force)  or  J2X  (Joint  Task  Force) 
to  ensure  HUMINT  in-theater  complements  and 
supports  the  IBCT  commander’s  intelligence  re¬ 
quirements.12 

The  TAC  HUMINT  platoon  consists  of  two  op¬ 
erational  management  teams  (OMTs)  and  eight 
HUMINT  teams.  The  OMTs  coordinate  directly 
with  the  S2X  to  identify  collection  requirements  and 
provide  technical  guidance  and  control  to  the  TAC 
HUMINT  teams.  Each  OMT  is  lead  by  a  warrant 
officer  and  two  noncommissioned  officers.  The 
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"What  now,  lieutenant?”  Shifting 
priorities  in  complex  operational 
environments  such  as  Somalia 
require  adaptive  leaders  with 
robust  HUMINT  capabilities. 


The  US  operation  in  Somalia  is  also  worthy  of  reflection.  Initially,  US forces  were  primarily 
involved  with  protecting  convoys  deliveringfood  to  Somalis,  who  were  only  a  symptom  of  the  core 
problem.  When  the  root  cause  surfaced,  the  mission  expanded  to  capturing  the  warlords  responsible 
for  the  starvation.  A  series  of  missteps  as  the  operation  transitioned  resulted  in  withdrawal  without 
mission  success.  Potential  adversaries  took  note  of  how  the  US  handled  the  mission  transition. 


TAC  HUMINT  teams  provide  general  support  to 
the  IBCT  or  direct  support  to  the  OMTs.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  support  role,  the  S2X  provides  tasking  and  mis¬ 
sion  guidance.  In  the  direct  support  role,  the  OMTs 
provides  tasking  and  mission  guidance.13 

Can  the  Army  train,  educate  and  retain  a  quali¬ 
fied  cadre  of  institutional  instructors  and  experi¬ 
enced  HUMINT  soldiers  capable  of  generating  the 
required  intelligence  products  for  the  IBCT?  The 
rank  structures  in  the  RSTA  squadron  and  the  MI 
company  indicate  that  relatively  junior  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  are  entrusted  with  rapid, 
in-depth  and  coherent  intelligence  collection,  pro¬ 
duction  and  dissemination.  To  address  these  con¬ 
cerns,  the  designers  of  the  brigade  might  suggest  that 
higher  headquarters  provide  additional  assets  or 
plugs  (such  as  civil  affairs  or  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  personnel)  should  the  need  arise. 

If  a  certain  level  of  expertise  (in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  nonmilitary  factors)  is  required  by  the 
RSTA  in  the  early  stages  of  the  deployment,  aug¬ 
mentation  by  a  very  knowledgeable  group  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  But  does  the  Army  currently  have  street- 
smart  specialists  for  unusual  deployment  locations 
such  as  New  Caledonia?  Adaptive  leaders  are  key 
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to  compensating  for  shortfalls  that  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted  and  compensated  for  by  application  of  doc¬ 
trine,  training,  leader  development,  organization, 
materiel  or  soldiers. 

Assuming  the  requisite  RSTA  and  MI  specialists 
are  available  and  in-theater  to  arm  the  IBCT  com¬ 
mander  with  situational  understanding,  what  more 
is  required  for  success?  Adaptive  leaders  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  parameters  of  the  threat,  how  success 
is  defined  and  who  might  affect  the  outcome. 
Threats  will  not  necessarily  be  a  classic  opposing 
military  force  but  could  include  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  in  an  expanded  area  of  interest.  How  might  the 
selected  course  of  action  play  in  Peoria  or  London 
or  among  the  host  or  neighboring  populations? 
What  impact  will  the  IBCT  commander’s  decision 
have  on  success  in  the  mid-  to  long  term  for  a  de¬ 
veloping  area?  If  this  cross-cultural,  holistic  sensi¬ 
tivity  seems  too  much  to  ask  of  the  IBCT  com¬ 
mander,  remember  in  a  complex  environment, 
leaders  must  remain  open-minded  to  mitigate  risk 
to  the  mission  and  the  force. 

Adaptive  leaders  develop  through  increasingly 
challenging  scenarios  (a  training  support  package 
with  a  menu  of  complex  vignettes)  that  the  leader 
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Adaptive  leaders  dex’elop  through 
increasingly  challenging  scenarios  (a  training 
support  package  with  complex  vignettes)  that  the 
leader  presents  for  analysis  and  resolution. 
The  Army’s  commission-producing  institutions 
must  initiate  an  adaptive-learning  continuum 
that  instills  an  open-minded  and  curious 
approach  to  a  leader’s  duties. 


presents  for  analysis  and  resolution.15  The  Army’s 
commission-producing  institutions  must  initiate  an 
adaptive-learning  continuum  that  instills  an  open- 
minded  and  curious  approach  to  a  leader’s  duties. 
Officers’  basic  and  advanced  courses  together  with 
Combined  Arms  Service  and  Staff  School,  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 
US  Army  War  College  must  provide  the  necessary 
follow-on  steps  to  ensure  successive  approximations 
of  the  desired  end  state  (adaptive  leaders). 

When  the  Army’s  training  and  education  trans¬ 
forms  and  produces  a  career-long,  adaptive-learn¬ 
ing  series  of  increasingly  complex  courses,  com¬ 
manders  at  all  levels  must  contribute  by  providing 
interim  support  as  they  grow  their  subordinates.  The 
Army’s  organizational  and  strategic  leaders  must 


ensure  command  and  training  guidance  sustains  this 
fledgling  effort  to  produce  adaptive  leaders.  The 
IBCT’s  SLC  and  TLC  will  not  produce  the  desired 
results  without  support  and  sustainment. 

The  Army’s  leader  development  model  must  keep 
pace  with  dynamic  requirements  to  effectively  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  high-quality  leaders.16  Organizational 
and  strategic  leader  skills  are  required  earlier  in 
leader  roles.  Major  General  James  M.  Dubik, 
Deputy  Commanding  General  for  Transformation, 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  places  the  chal¬ 
lenge  on  the  Army’s  education  and  training  base: 
“Thinking  soldiers  and  leaders — using  their  creativ¬ 
ity,  imbued  with  an  aggressive  and  disciplined  spirit, 
and  molded  into  cohesive  units  that  trust  one  an¬ 
other — win  wars.  Realistic  training  creates  these 
kinds  of  soldiers,  leaders  and  units.  Training  trans¬ 
lates  technology’s  potential  into  actual  combat 
power.”17 

The  IBCT  training  O&O  defines  the  adaptive 
leader  as  “one  who  is  innovative  and  displays  ini¬ 
tiative  with  prudent  risk  taking.  This  leader  exploits 
information-age  situational  understanding  and  is  an 
agent  of  change.”18  Even  if  we  start  now,  it  will  take 
three  or  four  generations  of  soldiers  for  our  Army 
to  have  the  requisite  number  and  quality  of  adap¬ 
tive  leaders.  MR 
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A  Common 
Understanding  for 
Transformation 
Brigades 

Major  Michael  Boiler,  US  Army 


AS  DAWN  BREAKS  over  the  countryside,  1st 
platoon  leader  of  Recce  Troop,  Reconnais¬ 
sance,  Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisition  (RSTA) 
Squadron,  1st  Brigade  Combat  Team  (BCT),  sur¬ 
veys  the  sparse  green  vegetation  from  the  turret  of 
his  interim  armored  vehicle.  He  reviews  his  mis¬ 
sion — a  route  reconnaissance  in  support  of  a  hu¬ 
manitarian  relief  effort.  The  platoon’s  mission  is 
clear — reconnaissance  of  main  supply  route  1  (MSR 
1)  from  the  brigade  support  area  (BSA)  to  the  city 
of  Archambault.  He  quickly  reviews  the  terrain  on 
his  Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Be¬ 
low  (FBCB2)  system,  noting  a  single  bottleneck — 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Heade.  His  common  pic¬ 
ture  display  shows  a  tactical  unmanned  aerial 
vehicle  (TUAV)  symbol  approaching  the  bridge. 
The  platoon  leader  unsuccessfully  scans  the  skies 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  TUAV  and  then  continues  his 
reconnaissance. 

The  TUAV  operator  for  the  RSTA  Squadron  is 
also  interested  in  the  bridge  over  the  river  Heade. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  high  priority  in  her  collection  tasks. 
As  the  TUAV  comes  within  visual  range  of  the 
bridge,  she  instantly  realizes  the  bridge  has  col¬ 
lapsed.  She  enters  this  information  and  imagery 
taken  from  the  TUAV’s  on-board  camera  into  the 
Army  Battle  Command  System  (ABCS).1  The  bri¬ 
gade  has  anticipated  this  event.  When  the  TUAV 
operator  enters  this  information,  several  events  oc¬ 
cur  simultaneously: 

•  The  platoon  leader  observes  the  change  in  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  bridge  through  the  common  picture  dis¬ 
play  of  his  FBCB2  system.  He  immediately  changes 
his  route  reconnaissance  to  a  predetermined  alter¬ 
nate  route. 

•  Convoy  7,  enroute  from  the  BSA  to  Archam¬ 
bault,  also  receives  the  change  to  the  MSR  through 
a  common  picture  display.  The  drivers  change  their 


Imagine  a  damaged  bridge.  Is  it  a  four- 
lane  concrete  bridge  that  a  tank  could  not  cross, 
or  is  it  a  rickety  wooden  footbridge  that  a  soldier 
could  not  cross?  While  briefing  the  commander 
of  the  3rd  Fleet  on  the  need for  common  data, 

I  used  the  “damaged  bridge”  analogy. 

He  responded,  “What  are  you  talking  about? 
A  bridge  is  where  I  command  this  ship.  A  tank 
is  either  salt-  or  freshwater.  And  what  is  a 
tank  doing  on  my  bridge?” 


route  to  the  alternate,  chosen  by  the  platoon  leader. 
As  they  make  the  turn  onto  the  new  route,  their  po¬ 
sition  and  intention  pass  throughout  the  brigade. 

•  The  engineer  company  commander  also  sees 
that  the  bridge  has  collapsed.  He  clicks  on  the  bridge 
icon  and  pulls  up  the  TUAV  graphics.  After  exam¬ 
ining  the  damage  to  the  bridge,  he  tasks  one  of  his 
platoons  to  get  MSR  1  operational  again. 

•  One  of  the  BCT  infantry  battalion  command¬ 
ers  sees  the  shutdown  of  MSR  1  on  his  FBCB2.  He 
implements  a  digital  fragmentary  order  (FRAGO) 
that  assigns  Alpha  Company  the  mission  to  imme¬ 
diately  secure  an  alternate  logistics  point  and  Charlie 
Company  the  mission  to  support  the  engineers  re¬ 
pairing  the  bridge. 

•  The  G3  sees  his  subordinates’  initiative  on  a 
large-screen  display  inside  of  the  BCT  tactical  oper¬ 
ations  center.  He  issues  instructions  to  his  stalfto  sup¬ 
port  their  initiative  and  plan  for  new  contingencies. 

The  ability  of  the  BCT  to  execute  the  tenets  of 
war  with  this  speed  comes  from  three  factors:  a 
shared  situational  understanding  of  the  battlespace, 
the  ability  to  collaboratively  plan  and  knowing  the 
commander’s  intent.  This  article  focuses  on  what  is 
required  to  provide  the  BCT  with  the  situational 
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awareness  necessary  to  obtain  situational  under¬ 
standing  or  the  “common  picture.”  The  common 
picture  provides  warfighters  the  status,  activity  and 
environmental  information  of  their  battlespace. 

TteGorrrnon  Pidure 

A  common  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 
Other  terms  such  as  common  operational  picture  , 
common  tactical  picture,  common  relevant  opera¬ 
tional  picture  and  a  common  relevant  picture  attempt 
to  describe  a  common  picture — but  all  miss  the 
mark. 

One  definition  of  a  common  picture  is  a  user  dis¬ 
play,  based  on  common  data,  displayed  by  user 


The  ability  of  the  BCT  to  execute  the 
tenets  of  war  with  this  speed  comes  from  three 
factors:  a  shared  situational  understanding  of 
the  battlespace,  the  ability  to  collaborath’ely  plan 
and  knowing  the  commander’s  intent. . . . 
The  common  picture  provides  warfighters  the 
status,  activity  and  environmental  information 
of  their  battlespace. 


choice  and  with  known  accuracy  (source,  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  precision).  Think  of  the  common  picture  as 
an  automated  situation  map  tailored  to  individual 
needs.  The  common  picture  can  share  a  wealth  of 
information  from  multiple  sources,  so  all  viewers 
have  a  clear,  shared  understanding  of  the  situation. 
This  fused  picture  requires  data  from  multiple 
sources  to  allow  a  trained  user  to  achieve  common 
situational  understanding. 

Simply  sharing  a  picture  is  not  sufficient  for  un¬ 
derstanding.  Everyone  using  the  common  picture 
must  have  the  same  understanding  of  the  symbol¬ 
ogy,  confidence  in  its  accuracy  and  use  the  same 
data  to  build  the  picture.  Such  coordination  requires 
common  data,  information  requirements,  a  transport 
(communication)  mechanism  and  the  display  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  mission. 

Common  data.  The  common  picture  is  not  a 
snapshot  or  a  static  image  electronically  mailed 
around  the  battlefield  but  a  dynamic  display  of  com¬ 
mon  information.  The  common  picture  is  not  called 
“common”  because  it  is  the  same  display  (picture) 
at  all  locations  but  because  everyone  uses  the  same 
data — from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  soldier 
in  a  fighting  vehicle.  Users  select  required  data  (fuel 
status)  and  how  they  want  it  displayed  (pie  charts 
or  bar  graphs).  Regardless  of  the  display,  the  data 


remains  common  between  all  of  the  users.  This  data 
must  be  clearly  defined  as  to  format,  names  and 
meaning. 

To  illustrate  the  necessary  refinement,  imagine  a 
damaged  bridge.  Is  it  a  four-lane  concrete  bridge  that 
a  tank  could  not  cross,  or  is  it  a  rickety  wooden  foot¬ 
bridge  that  a  soldier  could  not  cross? 

While  briefing  the  commander  of  the  3rd  Fleet 
on  the  need  for  common  data,  I  used  the  “damaged 
bridge”  analogy.  He  responded,  “What  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about?  A  bridge  is  where  I  command  this  ship. 
A  tank  is  either  salt-  or  freshwater.  And  what  is  a 
tank  doing  on  my  bridge?”  Assuming  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  any  information  is  dangerous  unless  it 
is  standardized  and  has  the  same  definition  for  all 
information  users. 

Information  requirements.  Once  common  data 
has  universal  definition  for  all  battlespace  users,  the 
information  still  needs  to  reach  users.  Such  common 
picture  synchronization  ensures  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  reaches  the  right  person  at  the  right  time  and 
requires  that  a  military  science  “thinking  piece”  be 
applied  before  discussing  any  communications  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Commander  and  staff  elements  have  different 
functional,  information  and  physical  requirements 
for  information.  Their  information  requirements 
determine  their  version  of  the  common  picture. 
Doctrine  is  a  starting  point  for  determining  what 
information  to  pass,  who  passes  it  and  who  receives 
it.  This  information  is  available  in  an  operational 
architecture  which  to  build  information  exchange  re¬ 
quirements  and  identify  the  data  elements  that  com¬ 
pose  them.2 

Bandwidth  constrains  information  requirements 
so  an  updated  report,  for  example,  should  not  in¬ 
clude  elements  that  have  not  changed.  At  least  one 
of  the  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  (TTP)  has 
not  correctly  transitioned  to  digital  systems.  In  a 
field  environment,  units  often  use  an  alpha  roster  to 
reduce  radio  transmission  times.3  Currently,  digital 
messages  transmit  all  alpha  roster  information,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  code  that  identifies  an  individual.  Com¬ 
munications  should  feed  warfighter’s  needs — not 
move  mountains  of  redundant  or  unnecessary  infor¬ 
mation. 

Doctrine  can  help  determine  the  necessary  data 
elements,  reduce  transmission  requirements  and 
improve  situational  understanding.  Doctrine  will 
evolve  with  digital  systems  to  fulfill  current  and  fu¬ 
ture  information  requirements. 

Transport.  After  what  to  pass  and  where  to  pass 
it  have  been  defined,  these  requirements  can  enter 
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The  common  picture  is  not  a  snapshot  or  a  static  image  electronically  mailed  around 
the  battlefield  but  a  dynamic  display  of  common  information.  The  common  picture  is  not  called 
“ common  ”  because  it  is  the  same  display  (picture)  at  all  locations  but  because  everyone  uses 
the  same  data — -from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the  soldier  in  a fighting  vehicle. 


the  transport  system.  With  up-front  requirements,  the 
design  and  fielding  of  communications  architecture 
should  better  meet  the  warfighters’  information 
needs. 

Display.  The  common  picture  display  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  different  for  every  user  in  the  battlespace. 
The  common  picture  display  should  satisfy  users’ 
information  needs,  allowing  them  to  perform  a  spe¬ 
cific  function  or  mission.  The  display  must  include 
a  minimum  of  four  areas: 

•  Friendly  activity  and  status. 

•  Enemy  activity  (obstacles  to  mission  accom¬ 
plishment). 

•  Other  activity. 

•  Environment. 

Friendly  activity  and  status  information. 

Friendly  activity  and  status  information  should 
spread  to  the  entire  force  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Activity  and  status  information  includes  name, 
action  (current  and  planned),  location,  time  and 
resources. 


Ideally,  commanders  and  staffs  would  know 
when  every  platform  or  soldier’s  activity  changes, 
but  today’s  technology  and  funding  constraints  pro¬ 
hibit  it.  Instead,  we  use  TTP  and  conditions  to  de¬ 
termine  the  frequency  and  types  of  updates  required 
for  a  specific  net  during  a  specific  mission. 

The  term  “status”  covers  a  range  of  information 
from  quantifiable  items  (such  as  meals  or  gallons 
of  fuel)  to  subjective  items  (commander’s  assess¬ 
ment).  Providing  timely,  accurate  status  information 
is  time  consuming  and  tedious  but  is  crucial  for  in¬ 
dicating  resource  levels  and  an  organization’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  accomplish  its  mission.  Computers  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  tracking  locations,  cross-checking  values 
and  other  accounting  tasks.  Automated  bookkeep¬ 
ing  processes  free  up  operators  for  subjective  tasks 
and  can  quickly  calculate  potential  problems  and 
needs.  Additionally,  automated  logistics  will  calcu¬ 
late  the  present  status  of  food,  fuel  and  ammunition 
down  to  the  individual  platform  to  help  avoid  sup¬ 
ply  crises. 
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Enemy  activity  information.  There  are  at  least 
three  types  of  enemy  activity  information: 

•  Raw  data  from  sensors  and  spot  reports. 
Weapon  system  displays  and  intelligence  analysts 
are  the  primary  users. 

•  Enemy  information  is  fused,  analyzed  and  pro¬ 
cessed.  Unlike  the  friendly  picture,  which  can  be 
purely  science,  the  enemy  picture  requires  more 


Environment  information  includes 
maps,  elevation,  terrain,  man-made  objects 
and  meteorological  data.  The  challenge  is 
distributing  environmental  data  and  displaying 
the  bandwidth-intensive,  detailed  terrain  data 
down  to  the  warfighter.  Terrain  visualization, 
for  example,  is  essential  to  seeing  the  situation 
at  the  platform  level,  where  bandwidth  and 
processor  power  are  limited. 


analysis.  Science  is  useful  for  assembling  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  enemy,  but  intelligence  analysts  must 
analyze  and  forecast  likely  enemy  actions. 

•  Templated  enemy  units.  This  display  presents 
a  different  type  of  problem.  An  automated  situation 
template  depicts  the  assumed  threat,  based  on  threat 
doctrine  and  battlefield  effects. 

The  common  picture  must  be  able  to  display  all 
types  of  enemy  activity — raw  sensor  data,  fused 
intelligence  products  and  templated  units.  Users 
must  differentiate  among  the  different  types  to 
achieve  situational  understanding. 

Other  activity  information.  The  importance  of 
“other”  activity  information  has  increased  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  “Other”  activity  information 
includes  neutrals,  politicals,  nongovernment  orga¬ 
nizations  and  unknowns — everything  from  Red 
Cross  aid  stations  to  protests,  riots  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  information  can  range  from  very  well 
defined,  similar  to  friendly  activity  and  status  infor¬ 
mation,  to  sketchy  guesses.  “Other”  information 
may  change  over  time,  for  example,  two  warring 
factions  classified  as  neutral  could  later  become 
enemy  or  friendly.  This  capability  to  collect,  pro¬ 
cess  and  display  “other  information”  is  uniquely 
suited  to  support  military  operations  other  than  war. 

Environment.  Environment  information  includes 
maps,  elevation,  terrain,  man-made  objects  and 
meteorological  data.  The  challenge  is  distributing 
environmental  data  and  displaying  the  bandwidth¬ 
intensive,  detailed  terrain  data  down  to  the  war¬ 
fighter.  Terrain  visualization,  for  example,  is  essen¬ 


tial  to  seeing  the  situation  at  the  platform  level, 
where  bandwidth  and  processor  power  are  limited. 

Baseline  environmental  data  is  preloaded  into  all 
platforms  and  command  posts  before  deployment. 
This  allows  sending  changes  to  the  platforms  only 
as  they  occur,  thereby  minimizing  bandwidth  usage. 
From  anywhere  in  the  battlespace,  environmental 
must  be  available  for  a  specific  location.  All  battle¬ 
field  users  will  see  the  current  and  projected  envi¬ 
ronment  applicable  to  their  battlespace.  The  effects 
of  the  environment  show  the  impact  against  specific 
weapons  and  platforms  to  decision  makers  as  part 
of  their  situational  understanding. 

Systems  StfDporfn  Picture 

Command,  control,  communications,  computers, 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (C4 1  SR) 
systems  must  be  able  to  display  the  common  pic¬ 
ture.  Currently,  the  Army  uses  different  C4ISR  com¬ 
puter  systems  to  provide  the  information  used  to 
generate  common  picture  displays.  Having  these 
diverse  systems  is  analogous  to  using  different  com¬ 
puters  for  word  processing  and  databasing.  In  the 
objective  ABCS  system,  these  legacy  systems  will 
become  software  applications  in  a  common  ABCS 
environment. 

Transforming  ABCS  to  support  the  brigade  is  a 
stepped  process,  which  begins  by  automating  data 
input  at  the  platform  level  to  free  operators  and  pro¬ 
vide  faster,  more  accurate  information  (such  as  an 
automatic  12-digit  Global  Positioning  System  grid 
coordinate  instead  of  a  manually  computed  posi¬ 
tion).  We  also  know  the  “when”  of  the  data  creation. 
The  next  step  in  the  process  involves  integrating 
C4ISR  computers  to  use  and  share  the  data  from  the 
generation  sources. 

Force  XXI  Battle  Command  Brigade  and  Be¬ 
low.  FBCB2  supports  the  common  picture  at  the 
soldier  and  platform  level.  It  displays  the  activity 
and  location  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces,  graph¬ 
ics,  obstacles  and  map  data  for  each  platform  in  an 
area  of  operation,  and  is  the  primary  source  for 
friendly  information  in  the  common  picture.  FBCB2 
uses  operator-defined  triggers  to  reduce  soldiers’ 
data-input  burden,  create  automatic  updates  and 
send  predefined  platform  data  to  battalion  and  bri¬ 
gade  Maneuver  Control  System.  TTP  determines 
which  triggers  the  operator  sets  for  these  updates. 
These  triggers  include: 

•  Defined  time  or  distance  interval  parameters 
(updates  every  five  minutes  or  every  500  meters). 

•  Event  parameters  (such  as  crossing  a  phase 
line). 
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The  importance  of  “other”  activity  information  has  increased  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  “Other”  activity  information  includes  neutrals,  politicals,  nongovernment 
organizations  and  unknowns — everything  from  Red  Cross  aid  stations  to  protests,  riots 
and  demonstrations.  The  information  can  range  from  very  well  defined,  similar  to  friendly 
activity  and  status  information,  to  sketchy  guesses. 


•  Upon  request  (such  as  a  digital  “tell  me  where 
you  are  right  now!”  message). 

FBCB2  operates  over  the  tactical  internet  (TI),  a 
real-time  network.  The  TI  is  a  combination  of  com¬ 
bat  net  radios,  the  Enhanced  Position  Location  Re¬ 
porting  System,  the  Single  Channel  Ground  and  Air 
Radio  System  and  Near-Term  Digital  Radios.  The 
TI  provides  a  continuous  feed  of  changing  data  to 
every  FBCB2  system  in  the  net.  FBCB2  passes 
these  updates  through  the  TI  to  the  parent  battalion 
headquarters,  even  if  there  is  no  direct  network  link 
from  the  battalion  to  the  platform.  Once  the  data 
arrives  at  the  battalion,  it  is  stored  in  the  joint  com¬ 
mon  database  (JCDB). 

Maneuver  Control  System  (MCS).  MCS  is  the 
information  system  for  the  force-level  commander 
and  staff.  It  will  provide  automated  command  and 
control  (C2)  support  to  enhance  the  quality  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  shorten  the  duration  of  the  decision¬ 
making  cycle.  MCS  aids  in  developing  decisions, 
directing  units,  monitoring  and  supervising  opera¬ 
tions  and  responding  to  information  requirements. 


MCS  is  the  functional  system  for  armor,  infantry, 
aviation,  signal,  engineer,  military  police  and  chemi¬ 
cal  units. 

MCS  takes  FBCB2  data  from  the  JCDB,  aggre¬ 
gates  it  at  the  echelon  the  user  chooses  and  displays 
the  common  picture.  Currently,  MCS  is  the  primary 
system  for  converting  battlefield  functional  area 
overlays  into  a  tailored  common  picture.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  division  G3  may  wish  to  see  maneuver 
battalions’  centers  of  mass  displayed,  while  the  for¬ 
ward  support  battalion  commander  may  wish  to 
display  company  centers  of  mass  for  the  supported 
brigade. 

All  Source  Analysis  System  Remote  Work  Sta¬ 
tion  (ASAS  RWS).  ASAS  is  the  Army’s  primary 
system  for  providing  fused,  analyzed  and  processed 
intelligence.  ASAS  creates  a  collateral  intelligence 
product,  from  all  sources  and  classifications,  and 
pushes  this  information  to  ABCS  through  the  remote 
workstation.  The  ASAS  RWS  tailors  this  fused  en¬ 
emy  picture  to  users’  specific  mission  needs  at  any 
ABCS-equipped  platform. 
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Combat  Service  Support  Control  System 
(CSSCS).  FBCB2  and  the  Global  Combat  Service 
Support-Army  (GCSS-A)  systems  provide  platform 
and  unit-level  feeds  to  support  combat  service 
support  (CSS)  operations.4  FBCB2  sends  logistics 
information  derived  by  on-board  sensors,  FBCB2- 


I laving  all  systems  provide  information 
is  not  adequate  to  generate  a  common  picture. 

Likewise,  unlimited  bandwidth  and  the  best 
electronic  mail  system  in  the  world  are  not  the 
answers  either,  although  they  contribute  to  the 
solution.  Overloading  users  with  mountains  of 
unstructured  information  could  be  as  harmful 
as  providing  no  information  at  all 


generated  logistic  reports  or  over  the  TI  to  the  par¬ 
ent  battalion.  The  network  routes  this  information 
to  the  GCSS-A  (wholesale)  system  and  to  the 
CSSCS  system. 

The  major  difference  between  GCSS-A  and 
CSSCS  is  their  functions.  GCSS-A,  at  the  unit  level, 
handles  the  ordering  process  and  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  needs  and  status  of  specific  plat¬ 
forms.  CSSCS  is  the  C2  system  for  logistics  and  re¬ 
ports  unit  rather  than  individual  status. 

Other  ABCS  support  to  the  common  picture. 
Global  Command  and  Control  System-Army 
(GCCS-A)  will  be  the  BCT’s  primary  link  for  joint 
and  multinational  information.  GCSS-A  is  the 
bridge  between  ABCS  and  the  joint  Global  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control  System  (GCCS)  and  obtains  any 
information  available  in  GCCS  for  the  BCT. 

The  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  Sys¬ 
tem  handles  all  of  the  fire  support  functions  for  the 
BCT.  In  addition  to  the  artillery  functions,  it  handles 
the  close  air  support  requirements. 

Air  and  Missile  Defense  Planning  and  Control 
System  (AMDPCS)  handles  all  air  defense  func¬ 
tions  within  the  BCT.  AMDPCS  is  a  combination 
of  Air  and  Missile  Defense  Workstation,  the  high- 
altitude  system  that  works  with  the  Single  Integrated 
Air  Picture  (SIAP)  and  Forward  Area  Air  Defense 
Command,  Control,  Communication  and  Intelli¬ 
gence,  the  low-altitude  air  defense  system.  AM¬ 
DPCS  integrates  the  SIAP  into  the  ground  picture, 
giving  the  platforms  inside  the  BCT  the  ability  to 
see  the  air  picture. 

The  Tactical  Airspace  Integration  System  (TAIS) 
is  the  Army’s  Airspace  Command  and  Control 
(A2C2)  system.  TAIS  provides  automated  A2C2 


planning  and  operations  as  well  as  improved  the¬ 
ater,  corps  and  division  air  traffic  services  and  air 
information  center  support.  TAIS  can  effectively 
synchronize  battlespace  in  the  third  and  fourth  di¬ 
mensions  (attitude  and  time,  respectively)  while  in¬ 
terfacing  with  Joint  C2  nodes  and  air  users,  as  well 
as  civil  and  interagency  authorities. 

CtomfroiF^reEnablere 

Having  all  systems  provide  information  is  not 
adequate  to  generate  a  common  picture.  Likewise, 
unlimited  bandwidth  and  the  best  electronic  mail 
system  in  the  world  are  not  the  answers  either,  al¬ 
though  they  contribute  to  the  solution.  Overloading 
users  with  mountains  of  unstructured  information 
(such  as  electronic  mail,  pictures  and  web  pages) 
could  be  as  harmful  as  providing  no  information 
at  all. 

Structured  data  is  information  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  searched,  sorted  or  organized  for  automatic 
processing.  Using  such  data  is  essential  to  creating 
a  common  picture.  Software  can  easily  take  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  structured  data,  use  operator-defined  filters, 
sift  through  it  quickly  and  provide  exactly  the  in¬ 
formation  needed.  This  focuses  information  collec¬ 
tion  and  processing  to  meet  specific  warfighter 
needs. 

For  example,  MCS  obtains  friendly  data  from  the 
FBCB2  and  converts  it  to  units  for  display  in  the 
common  picture.  This  conversion  generates  a  basic 
military  science  problem — how  does  the  computer 
know  that  bumper  number  A- 1 1  belongs  to  1  st 
Squad,  Alpha  Section,  1st  Platoon,  Alpha  Company, 
3-9  Infantry?  It  does  not.  First,  the  computer  must 
be  fed  unit  organization  in  a  form  conducive  to  ma¬ 
chine  manipulation.  The  common  picture  needs  five 
different  types  of  structured  information — organi¬ 
zational,  personnel,  materiel,  facilities  and  features.5 
The  first  step  is  to  use  our  doctrine  to  define  our 
organizational  information. 

Default  operational  organizations.  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  fundamental  structure  for  integrat¬ 
ing  all  military  data.  Ten  people  asked  to  draw  an 
organization  chart  for  their  unit  would  probably 
produce  10  different  versions.  Part  of  the  reason 
is  that  modified  tables  of  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  (MTOEs)  do  not  include  doctrinal  organi¬ 
zations.  Doctrinal  organizations,  such  as  fire  teams 
and  squads,  are  found  in  field  manuals.  Current 
MTOEs  are  based  on  logistics  (people  and  equip¬ 
ment),  using  paragraphs  and  lines,  not  the  functional 
fighting  organizations. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Information  Operations  and  the  IBCT 

Colonel  Leonard  G.  Nowak,  US  Army,  Retired 


The  Army’s  new  and  lighter  brigade,  the  interim  bri¬ 
gade  combat  team  (IBCT),  is  being  designed  to  improve 
strategic  mobility  and  quick  response  to  potential  trouble 
spots  in  any  operational  theater.  As  with  any  force  struc¬ 
ture  change,  the  tradeoffs  among  combat  effectiveness, 
sustainability  and  deployability  are  manifold  and  com¬ 
plex,  rarely  leading  directly  to  a  perfect  solution.  As 
Anny  force  designers  begin  to  move  away  from  the 
heavy  force  to  a  more  deployable  and  sustainable  one, 
they  will  also  balance  weapons  system  range,  accuracy 
and  lethality  with  force  effectiveness  and  vulnerability. 
IBCT  designers  face  diverse  tradeoffs  as  they  attempt 
to  achieve  the  responsiveness  essential  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  strategic  objectives. 

Getting  to  a  crisis  area  rapidly  is  only  the  beginning; 
survival  and  success  constitute  the  deployed  IBCT’s  ul¬ 
timate  mission.  To  survive,  the  IBCT  must  operate  and 
fight  with  significantly  more  finesse  and  agility  than  its 
heavy  counterparts  would  have  to  under  similar  de¬ 
ployed  conditions.  It  cannot  win  decisively  by  virtue  of 
the  tons  of  depleted-uranium  projectiles  and  high-explo¬ 
sive  rounds  it  delivers,  by  the  thickness  of  its  armor  or 
by  the  months  of  logistic  backup  it  has  pre-positioned. 
To  fight  smart,  the  medium  weight  force  needs  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  military  operations — warfighting  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Each  principle  of  war  needs  to  be  re-examined, 
unconstrained  by  today’s  biases  and  pro  forma  ap¬ 
proaches  to  military  operations. 

Maneuver  commanders  have  long  taught  tank  and 
tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wire-guided  missile 
(TOW)  crews  to  look  for  enemy  vehicles  presenting  spe¬ 
cific  radio  or  radar  antennae  arrays  and  to  engage  them 
on  sight.  Forward  observers  were  similarly  instructed. 
By  taking  out  these  command  and  control  (C2)  and  fire 
direction  vehicles,  forces  cut  the  flow  of  information  to 
the  opposing  commander,  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  en¬ 
emy  fires  and  limit  the  opponent’s  ability  to  maneuver  his 
force.  Even  with  heavy  brigades,  there  has  never  been 
an  absolute  benefit  of  force-on-force  slugfests;  rather, 
flanking  maneuvers,  tactical  deception  and  ambushes 
can  be  more  efficient  offensive  and  defensive  measures. 

Such  practices  are  a  simple  form  of  information  op¬ 
erations  (IO)  at  the  tactical  level.  Forces  can  dominate 
the  battlefield  by  fully  integrating  every  element  of  avail¬ 
able  combat  power,  including  those  often  cast  aside  as 
unnecessary  by  current  heavy  forces.  Today’s  emerging 
IO  concepts  invite  the  Army  to  view  military  operations 
as  the  art  of  winning  by  placing  the  enemy  at  such  a 
decisive  disadvantage  that  he  can  no  longer  remain  on 
the  battlefield.  Done  well,  a  nearly  bloodless  victory  may 
be  possible  well  before  a  full-scale  conflict  begins.  IO 
can  reduce  the  probability  of  a  close  and  prolonged  en¬ 
gagement  where  even  the  winner  loses. 

Brigade-level  IO  is  especially  appealing  because  it  is 
simple  and  straightforward,  placing  few  demands  on  the 
commander  and  staff,  and  the  effects  are  relatively  easy 
to  assess.  The  challenge  is  to  explore  the  less-traditional 


avenues  available  to  influence  the  enemy,  specifically 
the  enemy  decision  maker  responsible  for  the  local 
battle.  At  the  lower  tactical  levels,  the  task  is  very  di¬ 
rect:  either  shut  down  or  alter  the  enemy’s  information 
flow,  cause  him  to  doubt  his  ability  to  win,  then  destroy 
him  and  his  staff.  Fully  integrating  IO  with  fire  and  ma¬ 
neuver  (or  with  the  threat  of  fire  and  maneuver)  signifi¬ 
cantly  increases  the  probability  of  success  on  terms  fa¬ 
voring  the  friendly  force. 

The  starting  point  for  any  excursion  into  the  world 
of  IO  must  be  tactical  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  tacti¬ 
cal  forces  tend  to  focus  nearly  exclusively  on  the  kinetic 
energy  solution  set,  thereby  narrowing  an  intelligence 
analyst’s  view  of  the  enemy.  Successful  intelligence 
products  in  today’s  Army  revolve  around  depicting  the 
finite  locations  of  enemy  tanks  and  artillery  pieces,  and 
portraying  what  enemy  maneuver  forces  are  doing. 
Trapped  in  the  ballistic  view  of  the  battlefield,  intelli¬ 
gence  producers  at  the  tactical  levels  place  little  premium 
on  knowing  how  the  enemy  commander  makes  deci¬ 
sions,  where  he  operates  on  the  battlefield  and  where  his 
C2  system  may  be  vulnerable  to  offensive  IO.  An  IBCT 
commander  and  staff  who  persist  in  the  ballistic-solution 
approach  to  warfare  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  fight  any 
smarter  than  traditional  brigades.  But  a  more  advanced 
approach  to  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield 
(IPB),  one  that  adds  an  enemy  C2  layer  to  a  picture  of 
the  enemy,  will  allow  the  IBCT  commander  to  apply 
combat  power  more  decisively — including  IO  to  unravel 
enemy  C2. 

Given  that  the  IBCT  is  commanded  by  a  leader  fa¬ 
miliar  with  IO  and  adequately  supported  by  tactical  in¬ 
telligence,  what  tools  may  he  use  to  attack  the  enemy 
commander?  An  old  rule  of  thumb  applies,  “If  you  don’t 
own  it,  you  probably  won’t  get  it.”  The  commander’s 
bag  of  offensive  IO  tools  could  include: 

•  Direct  fire  weapons. 

•  Direct  support  artillery. 

•  Reinforcing  or  general  support  artillery. 

•  Ground-based  jammers.1 

•  Attack  helicopters. 

•  Close  air  support. 

•  Psychological  operations  attachments. 

As  the  IBCT  commander  formulates  a  tactical  plan, 
he  considers  how  to  disrupt  the  opponent’s  C2  structure 
and  processes.  Realizing  that  not  all  enemy  C2  elements 
can  be  distributed,  he  develops  specific  IO  objectives  and 
tasks  and  specifies  IO  task  execution  tunes  to  synchro¬ 
nize  IO  with  the  maneuver  plan.  Given  that  offensive 
IO  effects  are  transitory,  they  are  planned  for  a  decisive 
point  in  the  operation.  IO — coordinated,  synchronized 
and  executed  like  any  other  brigade  operating  system — 
allows  the  commander  to  maximize  the  employment  of 
combat  power. 

As  with  offensive  IO,  the  commander  will  have  a 
number  of  tools  to  support  defensive  IO.  Concurrent  with 
offensive  IO  planning,  the  IBCT  commander  identifies 
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Before  defining  the  organization  structure  to  the 
computer,  a  formal,  unambiguous  definition  of  an 
organization  is  required,  but  an  organization  is  a 
virtual  intangible  entity — a  mental  grouping  of 
people  and  equipment  to  accomplish  a  specific  func¬ 
tion.  Without  a  clearly  defined  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  all  digitization  efforts  fail. 

Computer  programming  requires  clear,  unam¬ 
biguous  instructions.  Every  identical  question  must 
receive  the  same  answer.  This  means  removing  all 
ambiguities  in  MTOEs  before  entering  the  data  into 


C2  systems.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  as¬ 
signment  of  a  battalion  commander  to  an  MTOE. 
The  battalion  commander  is  assigned  to  a  headquar¬ 
ters  and  headquarters  company,  commanded  by  a 
captain.  Does  this  mean  that  the  captain  has  com¬ 
mand  authority  over  the  battalion  commander? 
Problems  arise  when  attempting  to  explain  these 
characteristics  to  the  computer. 

Dr.  Sam  Chamberlain  addresses  the  issues  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  problem  in  a  study  of  military  or¬ 
ganizations.6  This  study  resulted  in  the  definition  of 


friendly  critical  nodes  and  nets  that  must  remain  opera¬ 
tional  to  successfully  execute  the  mission.  These  nodes 
and  nets  become  the  focus  of  the  brigade’s  defensive  IO 
efforts  as  the  commander  looks  for  ways  to  thwart  the 
enemy’s  attempts  to  disrupt  them.  The  commander  also 
visualizes  how  offensive  and  defensive  IO  work  together 
to  provide  a  decisive  C2  advan-tage  at  critical  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  For  example,  the  commander  may 
greatly  reduce  the  probability  of  an  artillery  attack 
against  his  tactical  operations  center  (TOC)  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV)  launch 
sites,  airborne  UAVs  and  ground  receiving  stations.  With 
this  specific  concept  in  mind,  the  following  systems  and 
processes  as  possible  defensive  IO  tools: 

•  Air  defense  systems. 

•  Counterintelligence  teams. 

•  Cover,  camouflage  and  concealment  (including 
smoke). 

•  Tactical  deception,  including  ruses  and  feints. 

•  Redundant  and  alternate  communications  links 
and  alternate  command  posts. 

•  Counter-reconnaissance  and  military  police  op¬ 
erations.2 

Because  the  command  must  focus  more  narrowly  the 
closer  it  is  to  the  fight,  the  IBCT  commander  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  division  or  joint  task  force  to  handle  the 
bigger  IO  picture  and  support  his  operation  with  IO  as¬ 
sets  from  the  other  services.  The  IBCT  simply  will  not 
have  the  time  or  the  staff  available  to  plan  and  conduct 
IO  on  a  broader  scale,  although  the  scale  of  IO  will  vary 
with  the  type  of  operation.  Fast-moving  maneuver  needs 
support  from  equally  fast-moving  IO.  On  the  other  hand, 
peacekeeping  operations  may  find  the  IBCT  planning 
and  executing  IO  at  a  more  deliberate  pace  and  on  a 
much  broader  scale,  employing  theater  and  national-level 
assets,  and  coordinating  directly  with  diplomatic,  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  volunteer  organizations. 

The  operational  context  includes  opposing  forces  and 
characteristics  of  the  area  of  interest  and  requires  com¬ 
prehensive  and  responsive  intelligence  support.  As  with 
maneuver,  fire  support  and  logistics,  intelligence  func¬ 
tions  and  systems  need  to  be  agile  and  as  deployable  as 
the  force  they  support.  Split-based  intelligence  provides 
products  compiled  outside  the  operational  area  to  the  bri¬ 
gade  commander  and  staff  via  satellite  communications 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  IBCT.  Other  options  may  in¬ 


clude  downlinking  airborne  sensor-generated  informa¬ 
tion  directly  to  the  IBCT  TOC.  Satellite  and  UAV-bome 
sensors,  flown  from  out-of-country  areas  and  downlinked 
to  laptop  tenninals,  allow  the  IBCT  to  receive  tactical  infor¬ 
mation  without  lugging  intelligence  systems  and  their 
ponderous  support  facilities  into  the  operational  area. 

How  the  IBCT  employs  IO  across  the  range  of  military 
operations  is  not  the  subject  of  this  article — but  rather 
whether  the  IBCT  commander  will  be  able  to  employ 
IO  under  any  circumstance.  Unfortunately,  the  deck  is 
stacked  against  fighting  smart  anytime  soon.  Attempts 
to  fully  integrate  IO  will  be  hampered  by  a  general  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  IO  within  the  tactical  force,  the  dearth 
of  IO  in  the  curricula  of  Army  schools  and  centers,  the 
plodding  start  of  Functional  Area  30  framing,  and  the 
paucity  of  IO  play  in  the  Battle  Command  Training  Pro¬ 
gram.  Visionary  IBCT  developers  may  be  able  to  break 
through  these  obstacles  in  the  coming  months. 

The  IBCT  offers  the  Army  a  capability  far  beyond  a 
more-deployable  and  tactically  mobile  command.  The 
IBCT  gives  the  Army  an  opportunity  to  rethink  opera¬ 
tions  from  peacekeeping  through  warfighting  as  it  forges 
new  concepts  and  tailors  doctrine  to  meet  tomorrow’s 
requirements.  IO  should  certainly  rank  high  among  the 
factors  considered  as  the  IBCT  becomes  a  viable 
fighting  force.  MR 


NOTES 

1  Jammers  may  be  tethered  to  the  division’s  military  intelligence  (Ml)  battal¬ 
ion  for  technical  direction  and  to  the  G2  for  operation  mission  tasking.  The  bri¬ 
gade  commander  needs  to  ensure  his  jamming  mission  requirements  are  clearly 
stated  and  acknowledged  by  the  division  G3,  the  FSO,  the  Ml  battalion  opera¬ 
tions  section  and  the  G2  in  order  to  receive  the  jamming  support  required. 

2.  The  IO  tools  available  to  the  commander  for  offensive  and  defensive  op¬ 
erations  will  be  situation  dependent.  Tools  listed  in  these  examples  may  not  be 
appropriate  in  other  circumstances. 


Colonel  Leonard  G.  Nowak.  US  Army,  Retired,  is  a  con¬ 
tract  analyst  providing  analytical  support  to  the  US  Army  on 
information  operations  policy,  doctrine  and  systems.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  and  an  M.A.  from  Michigan  State  University. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  National  War  College.  While  on  active  duty, 
he  served  in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  the 
Continental  United  States  and  Germany  to  include,  G2,  III 
Corps,  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  and  director  of  Combat  Develop¬ 
ments  and  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Systems  Manager 
for  Special  Electronic  Mission  Aircraft  at  the  US  Army  Intel- 
'.  Center  and  School,  Fort  Huaclmca,  Arizona. 
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Transformation 


a  default  operational  organization,  a  precisely  iden¬ 
tified  organization  chart  with  nodes  and  links  explic¬ 
itly  defining  the  parent-child  relationships  between 
the  chart  members.  After  identifying  these  nodes, 
authorized  personnel  and  equipment  are  assigned. 

The  default  operational  organization  defines  the 
force  structure  before  task  organization.  It  does  not, 
and  cannot,  reflect  every  possible  task  organization. 
The  default  operational  organization  gives  com¬ 
manders  the  flexibility  to  task-organize  digitally  and 
to  load  electronically  the  MTOE  data  into  C2  sys¬ 
tems  before  deployment. 

The  Force  Management  System  (FMS).  A  pro¬ 
posal  to  redesign  the  force  structure  process  to 
achieve  this  goal  was  presented  to  the  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  operations,  the  proponent  for  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  Army.  The  resulting  project  to  re¬ 
design  the  Army’s  force  structure  systems,  FMS,  is 
the  result  of  an  ongoing  re-engineering  project  by 
the  US  Army  Force  Management  Support  Agency. 
Unlike  past  builds,  this  one  includes  warfighters’  re¬ 
quirements  at  the  front  end  of  the  process.  The  fi¬ 
nal  system  should  meet  force  developers’  goals  and 
warfighters’  needs. 

The  output  from  FMS  will  provide  MTOEs  that 
can  be  read  like  organization  charts  and  provide 
the  default  operational  organization  electronically 
for  use  in  ABCS.  The  Army  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  completely  defined  from  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army  down  to  the  individual  bil¬ 
let  level.  This  classification  will  include  all  4,900+ 
MTOEs  and  tables  of  distribution  and  allowance 
(personnel  and  equipment)  for  the  Active  and  Re¬ 
serve  Components. 

The  final  step  in  the  FMS  process  is  to  provide 
this  information  to  ABCS  in  a  common  format, 
down  to  the  billet  level.  Currently,  the  Army  does 
not  have  a  standard  naming  convention  for  its  digi¬ 
tal  systems.  To  compound  the  difficulty,  names  must 
be  unique  within  joint  and  multinational  arenas  as 
well.  The  solution  to  this  problem  was  the  creation 
of  a  unique  organizational  identifier  called  the  or¬ 
ganizational  identifier  (ORG-ID). 

The  ORG-ID.  The  key  to  achieving  interoper¬ 
ability  between  diverse  C2  systems  starts  with  de¬ 
tailing  the  organizational  structure  and  assigning 
each  organization  a  unique  name.  For  interoper¬ 
ability,  computers  must  use  a  single  name  for 
each  organization.  Currently,  each  Army  informa¬ 
tion  system  uses  its  own  naming  convention,  result¬ 
ing  in  different  names  for  the  same  organization 
(such  as  a  unit  identification  code).  Computers  also 
need  to  have  only  one  organization  with  a  particu¬ 


lar  name.  For  example,  “A/1-1  IN”  is  not  unique  if 
more  than  one  of  these  organizations  exists  in  the 
world,  not  just  in  the  US  Army.  Then  there  is  the 
problem  of  getting  the  name  correct.  A  missed 
space,  a  dash  instead  of  a  slash  or  an  underscore 
instead  of  a  space  translates  into  misunderstood  or 
misrouted  information. 

An  ORG-ID  is  a  naming  convention  for  comput¬ 
ers.  It  allows  the  computer  to  identify  every  orga¬ 
nization  within  the  digital  network  and  nondigital 
units  entered  in  the  database,  regardless  of  service 
or  nationality.  It  uses  a  number  as  a  name,  which 
allows  it  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  with  that  name.  The  ORG-ID  is  loaded  with 
the  MTOE  and  is  transparent  to  users,  who  continue 
to  use  the  common  form  (such  as  A  Co.,  1-1  IN). 

The  ORG-ID  integrates  all  C2  systems  together 


Transforming  ABCS  to  support  the 
brigade  is  a  stepped  process,  which  begins  by 
automating  data  input  at  the  platform  level  to 
free  operators  and  provide faster,  more  accurate 
information  (such  as  an  automatic  12-digit 
GPS  grid  coordinate  instead  of  a  manually 
computed  position).  We  also  know  the  “when” 
of  the  data  creation.  The  next  step  in  the 
process  involves  integrating. 


A  1st  Cavalry  Division 
soldier  using  a  Global 
Positioning  System 
device  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 
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Currently,  the  Army  does  not  have 
a  standard  naming  convention  for  its  digital 
systems.  To  compound  the  difficulty,  names 
must  be  unique  within  joint  and  multinational 
arenas  as  well  The  solution  was  the  creation  of 
a  unique  organizational  identifier  called  the 
organizational  identifier  (ORG-TD). 


into  an  interoperable  structure.  This  work  is  ongo¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  fielded  digital  systems.  The  ORG-ID  is  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  JCDB,  and  can  facilitate  a  naming 
convention  for  all  other  data. 

The  JCDB.  The  key  to  the  science  of  seeing  and 
interoperability  is  the  JCDB,  a  fully  integrated,  dis¬ 
tributed  database  that  all  automated  C1 2  systems  use 
to  share  information.  It  is  not  a  “big  database  in  the 
sky,  ”  but  tailored  for  each  organization  in  content, 
size,  area  of  coverage  and  overlay  features.  It  uses 
a  common  data  scheme  (everyone  uses  the  same 
name  to  mean  the  same  thing),  facilitating  the  shar¬ 
ing  of  information  across  organizational  (system) 
boundaries. 

The  JCDB  stores  all  information  that  has  a  po¬ 
tential  for  interoperability  and  dissemination  across 
system  boundaries.  Initially,  the  JCDB  will  only 
contain  data  elements  established  for  known  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  and  common  picture  data  for 
a  particular  echelon.  Eventually,  with  the  objective 
ABCS  system  and  the  advent  of  the  Global  Infor¬ 
mation  Grid,  it  will  contain  all  digital  data. 

The  JCDB  is  a  functional  part  of  ABCS  and  is 
normally  located  at  command  posts  at  and  above  the 
battalion  level.  Although  most  JCDB  contents  will 


be  different,  command  posts  within  an  echelon  can 
contain  the  same  amount  and  types  of  information 
for  continuity  of  operations  and  rapid  information 
tailoring. 

The  JCDB  receives  data  from  all  ABCS  systems 
for  use  in  developing  a  common  battlespace  picture. 
For  example,  MCS  takes  the  platform  data  provided 
to  the  JCDB  by  FBCB2  and  aggregates  it  into  units 
on  the  situation  map.  Similarly,  the  CSSCS  aggre¬ 
gates  data  from  GCSS-A  about  individual  items,  and 
provides  a  unit’s  status.  This  process  allows  all  us¬ 
ers  to  see  the  same  data  displayed,  tailored  to  their 
specific  needs,  regardless  of  their  location. 

Sharing  common  situational  understanding  of  the 
battlespace  is  essential  for  the  transforming  brigades 
but  building  that  common  is  not  a  simple  process. 
The  common  picture  starts  with  common  terms, 
applied  doctrine  and  digitally  meaningful  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  This  work  produces  a  default  op¬ 
erational  organization,  which  becomes  a  digital 
MTOE  for  the  brigade’s  JCDB.  The  ABCS  system 
link  into  the  JCDB,  through  the  ORG-ID,  to  pro¬ 
vide  status  information  that  becomes  a  common  pic¬ 
ture.  With  a  clear  task  organization  as  a  basis,  ABCS 
systems  can  update  and  share  the  common  picture 
throughout  the  battlespace. 

By  automating  routine  tasks  warfighters  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  operations  rather  than  bookkeeping.  This 
automated  common  picture  is  fundamental  to  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  linear,  hierarchical,  plan-centric  world 
of  the  analog  to  the  parallel,  collaborative,  execution¬ 
centric  world  of  automation.  The  future  challenges 
are  daunting,  but  a  common  pictures’  potential  to 
increase  speed,  tempo,  lethality  and  survivability 
among  transformation  brigades  makes  this  a  center- 
of-gravity  effort.  MR 


NOTES 


1 .  ABCS  is  composed  of:  the  Maneuver  Control  System  (MCS),  the  All  Source 
Analysis  System  (ASAS),  Air  &  Missile  Defense  Planning  and  Control  System 
(AMDPCS),  the  Advance  Field  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System  (AFATDS),  the  Glo¬ 
bal  Command  and  Control  System-Army  (GCCS-A),  the  Tactical  Airspace  Inte¬ 
gration  System  (TAIS),  the  Combat  Service  Support  Control  System  (CSSCS)  and 
FBCB2. 

2.  TPIO-ABCS  Pamphlet,  Operational  Architecture,  Change  Catalyst  to  Rede¬ 
sign  the  Army  (Fort  Leavenworth,  KS:  Army  Battle  Command  Systems).  OA  is  the 
change  catalyst  for  redesigning  the  Army.  It  applies  business  re-engineering  tech¬ 
niques  to  Army  organizations.  It  identifies  who  exchanges  what  information,  and 
with  who;  why  the  information  is  necessary;  and  how  the  information  will  be  used. 


3.  An  Alpha  Roster  lists  all  personnel  assigned  to  a  unit,  normally  alphabet¬ 
ized.  It  contains  personnel  information,  including  name,  rank,  social  security  num¬ 
ber  and  duty  position.  It  can  enable  a  brevity  code  for  refering  to  a  particular  sol¬ 
dier  (A13  may  indicate  the  13th  name  on  the  A  Company  list). 

4.  GCSS-A  will  replace  all  Unit  Level  Logistics  System  [ULLS]  computers  at 
the  company  level. 

5.  The  five  basic  battlefield  entities  as  defined  in  the  JCDB  and  ATCCIS  Ge¬ 
neric  Hub  database  schemas. 

6.  Sam  Chamberlain,  Default  Operational  Representations  of  Military  Organi¬ 
zations,  Army  Research  Laboratory  Technical  Report,  February  2000  at  <http:// 
wwwl  .arl.mil/~wildman/PAPERS/tr21 72.  html>. 
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A  Look  at 
Reachback 

Major  John  M.  Neal,  US  Army 


AS  PART  OF  THE  ARMY's  transformation, 
the  evolving  concept  of  reachback  is  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  both  a  force  economizer  and  as  an 
information  multiplier.  This  article  explores  some  of 
the  issues  that  revolve  around  the  use  of  reachback 
and  offers  a  departure  point  for  discussion  on  how 
reachback  efforts  can  be  best  organized  to  support 
a  deployed  force. 

Deploying  rapidly  often  means  taking  fewer 
troops,  especially  from  headquarters  staffs.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  evolving  infonnation  and  communication 
technologies  are  making  physical  distance  irrelevant 
for  data  transfer.  These  two  developments  intersect 
in  the  evolving  concept  of  reachback  Reachback  is 
envisioned  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  staff 
officers  deployed  while  providing  enhanced  infor¬ 
mation  and  tailored  resources  to  the  operational 
commander. 

Reachback  is  the  electronic  ability  to  exploit  or¬ 
ganic  and  nonorganic  resources,  capabilities  and 
expertise,  which  by  design  are  not  located  in  the¬ 
ater.  Reachback  enhances  the  operational  agility  of 
the  deployed  unit  by  improving  its  access  to  timely 
and  relevant  information.  Additionally,  it  improves 
deployability  by  reducing  the  unit's  in-theater  foot¬ 
print.  Reachback  as  a  tool  is  not  new.  Many  orga¬ 
nizations  have  employed  out-of-sight  resources  to 
support  their  operations.  What  is  new  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  capability  to  harness  these  resources  through 
emerging  technologies. 

Using  infonnal  or  self-directed  reachback,  de¬ 
ployed  units  may  contact  out-of-theater  resources 
directly.  This  may  be  as  simple  as  placing  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  or  manually  searching  global  Internet  or 
defense  Intranet  web  sites  for  required  infonnation. 
Programmed  search  engines  can  also  comb  the 
Internet  based  on  established  search  criteria. 
Telemedicine,  the  ability  of  remote  doctors  to  con¬ 
sult  specialists  electronically,  is  a  striking  example 
of  self-directed  reachback.  Soon  many  units  will 
have  the  ability  to  conduct  similar  reachback 
through  their  organic  information  systems. 


Fonnal  reachback  is  more  resource-intensive  and 
involves  third-party,  out-of-theater  personnel.  A 
deployed  unit  may  identify  an  information  require¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  met  by  in-theater  resources  or 
through  informal  reachback.  The  unit  then  contacts 


Reachback  enhances  the  operational 
agility  of  the  deployed  unit  by  improving  its 
access  to  timely  and  rele\’ant  information, . . . 
Telemedicine,  the  ability  of  remote  doctors  to 
consult  specialists  electroniadly,  is  a  striking 
example  of  self-directed  reachback.  Soon 
many  units  will  have  the  ability  to  conduct 
similar  self-directed  reachback  through  their 
organic  information  systems 


a  central  infonnation  resource,  articulates  its  require¬ 
ment  and  depends  on  the  resource  to  research  and 
provide  an  answer. 

Making  reachback  more  effective,  whether  it  is 
self-directed  or  more  fonnal,  requires  addressing 
these  issues: 

•  Where  is  the  best  source  of  information  to  an¬ 
swer  the  leader's  question?  The  deployed  staff  must 
ensure  it  is  using  the  best  resources  available,  which 
requires  understanding  the  capabilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  all  available  resources  and  assessing  their 
value. 

•  Are  we  asking  the  right  question?  The  de¬ 
ployed  staff  must  understand  the  issue  frilly  to  form 
an  effective  query. 

•  How  do  we  communicate  with  the  resource? 
The  best  resource  may  not  be  available  electroni¬ 
cally.  The  staff  must  have  several  technologies  for 
reachback  to  different  resources. 

•  Did  the  resource  answer  the  question?  The  de¬ 
ployed  staff  must  be  able  to  determine  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  information  received. 

•  Is  the  answer  in  a  usable  format?  Data  comes 
in  widely  varying  fonnats,  media  and  file  types. 
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•  Who  else  needs  this  information  and  how  do 
we  share  it?  Other  units  may  need  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  and  should  have  access  to  it. 

•  Is  the  information  resource  overwhelmed? 
The  deployed  staff  must  be  able  to  articulate  the 
urgency  of  its  requirement,  especially  since  other 
agencies  may  be  seeking  similar  information  from 
tire  same  resource. 

Many  deployed  units,  streamlined  to  improve 
their  deployability,  may  lack  the  expertise,  resources 
and  access  to  ensure  their  reachback  efforts  resolve 


Receiving,  processing  and  displaying 
the  right  information  will  require  great  band¬ 
width  and  processing  capacity,  and  the  reach- 
hack  center  will  completely  depend  upon  this 
data  processing  to  accomplish  its  mission. . . . 
Human  friction  between  the  deployed  headquar¬ 
ters  and  the  nondeployed  center  will  challenge 
leaders  on  both  ends  of  the  pipeline. 


these  challenging  issues.  The  creation  of  a  nonde¬ 
ployed  organization  to  provide  reachback  support 
to  the  deployed  force  will  resolve  these  issues  and 
provide  added  value  to  the  reachback  effort. 

The  reachback  center.  Creating  a  reachback 
center  may  help  properly  manage  information  re¬ 
sources.  This  center  will  function  as  both  a  research 
institute  and  a  command  post  for  processing  for¬ 
mal  reachback  actions.  It  will  monitor  the  mission, 
the  commander's  intent,  the  current  situation  and 
unfolding  events  at  the  national,  international  and 
strategic  levels.  While  self-directed  reachback  will 
continue  to  occur  directly  from  the  deployed  user 
to  the  information  resource,  the  reachback  center 
will  add  immense  value  to  the  process  for  those 
employing  it. 

The  center  will  develop  working  relationships 
with  national  information  resources.  It  will  operate 
as  a  24-hour  part  of  the  deployed  commander's 
staff,  dedicated  to  supporting  his  mission  and  main¬ 
taining  situational  understanding  of  the  operation. 
The  reachback  center  will  know  where  to  find  the 
best  information  to  meet  the  deployed  unit's  needs, 
obtain  that  information  and  ensure  its  accuracy  and 
proper  format.  Additionally,  the  reachback  center 
will  determine  which  other  deployed  units  may  need 
the  information  and  forward  it  to  them. 

The  reachback  center  should  be  able  to  operate 
at  three  levels  of  activity.  At  the  lowest  level,  it  will 
merely  respond  to  requests  for  information  (RFIs) 
from  the  deployed  force.  In  this  mode  the  reachback 
center  will  have  awareness  of  the  current  tactical 
situation  but  insufficient  knowledge  to  forecast  con¬ 


sistently  what  information  the  commander  will  need 
for  future  operations.  This  mode  will  be  necessary7 
wfren  data  flow'  in  and  out  of  theater  is  severely  lim¬ 
ited  or  when  technology  to  provide  clear  situational 
understanding  is  not  available.  The  center's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  current  situation  will  be  garnered 
chiefly  from  reports  and  frequent  communication 
with  the  theater. 

At  the  second  level,  the  reachback  center  will 
monitor  the  current  situation  and  seek  to  meet  short- 
range  requirements  without  being  tasked,  provide 
helpful  information  and  respond  to  RFIs.  As  a  fil¬ 
ter,  it  will  screen  and  prioritize  infonnation  that  other 
organizations  w'ant  to  push  into  theater.  This  mode 
is  appropriate  wfren  data  transfer  is  limited  but  the 
center  is  able  to  follow  current  operations  by  moni¬ 
toring  voice  and  message  traffic. 

At  its  fullest  capacity,  the  reachback  center  will 
be  capable  of  fully  anticipating  requirements  for 
future  operations.  The  center  will  be  able  to  assist 
with,  if  not  lead,  planning  efforts  for  future  opera¬ 
tions  while  still  responding  to  RFIs.  This  will  require 
thorough  situational  understanding  and  place  high 
demand  on  data  transfer  capabilities  (bandwidth). 

Major  functions  of  the  reachback  center.  The 
fully  capable  reachback  center  can  perfonn  numer¬ 
ous  functions  for  the  deployed  commander: 

•  Develop  information  resources.  The  value  of 
the  reachback  center  will  greatly  increase  as  it  de¬ 
velops  and  maintains  ready  access  to  rich  informa¬ 
tion  resources.  These  resources  are  varied  and  might 
include  other  government  agencies,  university  re¬ 
search  programs,  and  medical  and  legal  centers. 

•  The  reachback  center  will  work  to  establish  a 
strong  directory  of  these  resources  prior  to  deploy¬ 
ment. 

•  Enable  command  and  control  during  deploy¬ 
ment.  While  the  command  is  deploying,  the  center 
can  monitor  deployment  status  and  developments  in 
theater.  The  center  can  continue  planning  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  enroute  commander  with  a  current  status 
via  available  communication  systems. 

•  Maintain  the  common  operational  picture  and 
situational  understanding.  The  center  will  be  elec¬ 
tronically  tethered  to  the  deployed  force  and  have 
frill  understanding  of  the  deployed  commander's  ca¬ 
pabilities,  limitations,  mission  and  intent.  It  will  have 
access  to  full  information  on  threat  forces,  the  en¬ 
vironment,  the  status  of  operations  and  the  logistic 
situation. 

•  Proactively  push  information  into  theater.  The 
center  will  anticipate  information  requirements,  fill- 
fill  them  and  send  information  to  the  deployed  force. 

•  Receive,  validate  and  process  RFIs.  The  cen¬ 
ter  will  receive  requests  from  the  deployed  head¬ 
quarters,  then  record  and  validate  them.  During  vali- 
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dation  the  center  will  assess  the  request's  viability 
(can  it  be  answered  in  the  time  required?)  and  clarify 
any  ambiguities.  The  center  will  check  its  archives 
to  see  if  it  already  has  an  answer.  The  center  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  answering  the  request. 


•  Determine  appropriate  information  resources. 
Using  its  existing  resource  directory,  the  center  will 
process  the  request  to  the  information  resource,  track 
progress  on  its  accomplishment  and  respond  to  any 
issues  that  arise  from  that  resource. 


Mission  control  less  than  one  hour  before  the 
fateful  transmission,  “Houston,  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem.”  (Inset)  Flight  directors  on  “managers’  row” 
working  out  solutions  during  the  cascading  crisis. 


•  The  experts’  solution  was  in  the  right  format — they 
read  the  instructions  to  the  crew,  because  there  was  no 
way  to  transmit  a  picture. 

•  Houston  and  the  astronauts  maintained  excellent 
communication. 

If  there  had  been  no  mission  control,  the  astronauts 
would  have  been  forced  to  figure  out  whom  to  call  and 
how  to  contact  them.  They  would  have  had  to  explain 
the  whole  situation,  probably  to  someone  who  had  no 
idea  of  their  capabilities  and  limitations  and  who  may 
not  have  understood  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  as¬ 
tronauts  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  whatever  so¬ 
lution  was  then  presented  with  little  ability  to  judge  it’s 
effectiveness.  Given  more  tune,  they  could  have  called 
40  experts  and  received  40  different  plans  on  how  to 
build  the  filter — but  would  have  been  dead  before  they 
could  figure  out  which  design  was  best.  Apollo  13  was 
saved  because,  even  though  the  crew  lacked  onboard  ex¬ 
pertise,  the  mission  mcluded  a  well-considered  plan  for 
obtaining  any  knowledge  needed.  The  plan  worked  be¬ 
cause  mission  control  knew  their  strengths  and  limita¬ 
tions  just  as  the  reachback  center  will  understand  those 
characteristics  for  the  deployed  force. 


The  perilous  journey  of  Apollo  13  models  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reachmg  back  to  the  right  source.  NASA  de¬ 
signed  the  spacecraft  for  only  three  crewmembers.  It  was 
impossible  to  train  those  crewmembers  for  every  possible 
problem  they  could  face,  just  as  it  was  impossible  to  cram 
the  spacecraft  with  all  the  necessary  infonnation.  Certain 
resources  necessary  to  mission  success  had  to  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  When  an  explosion  occurred  on  the  spacecraft  and 
threatened  the  oxygen  supply,  the  astronauts  reached  back 
to  Houston  for  help.  Houston  immediately  assembled  ex¬ 
perts  who  designed  a  carbon  dioxide  filter  out  of  materi¬ 
als  available  on  the  spacecraft  and  verbally  told  the  crew 
how  to  build  it.  This  process  was  possible  because: 

•  The  astronauts  communicated  the  problem  to 
Houston  when  they  realized  it  was  beyond  their  capa¬ 
bility  to  solve. 

•  Houston  possessed  near-perfect  situational  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  on  the  spacecraft  through  their 
sensors  and  systems. 

•  Houston  knew  the  crew’s  resources,  capabilities  and 
limitations. 

•  Personnel  at  Houston,  while  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  the  astronauts,  were  personally  removed  from  danger 
and  could  think  and  act  with  less  stress  than  the  crew. 
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A  Special  Forces  soldier  in  Kuwait  uses 
man-portable  satellite  communications 
to  reach  back  to  other  resources. 


The  reachback  center  will  know  where  to  find  the  best  information  to  meet 
the  deployed  unit’s  needs,  obtain  that  information  and  ensure  its  accuracy  and  proper  format. 
Additionally,  the  reachback  center  will  determine  which  other  deployed  units  may  need 
the  information  and  forward  it  accordingly. 


M 


•  Process  responses.  The  center  will  ensure  that 
responses  received  from  the  queried  information  re¬ 
source  are  thorough  and  in  appropriate  medium  and 
format  for  transmission  to  and  use  by  the  deployed 
force.  Additionally,  the  center  will  determine  whether 
the  information  is  pertinent  to  other  deployed  orga¬ 
nizations  and  if  so,  make  it  available  to  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  center  will  archive  the  information  in  a 
retrievable  database. 

•  Receive  augmentation.  When  notified  to  sup¬ 
port  a  deploying  force,  the  center  must  have  a  plan 
for  the  rapid  orientation  and  integration  of  additional 
staff  and  support  personnel  at  the  center. 

•  Conduct  deliberate  planning.  When  properly 
resourced  and  frilly  linked  to  the  deployed  force,  the 
center  will  be  capable  of  conducting  deliberate  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  deployed  headquarters.  With  its  vast 
access  to  information,  the  center  can  perform  de¬ 
tailed  planning  with  the  best  information  available, 
develop  courses  of  action  (COAs)  and  conduct  com¬ 
puter  simulations  using  those  COAs  before  present¬ 
ing  options  to  the  deployed  commander. 

•  Share  information  with  follow-on  forces.  The 
center  will  be  a  great  source  of  training  and  plan¬ 
ning  material  for  follow-on  forces.  This  information 
can  be  shared  with  follow'-on  forces  early  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  better  understand  the  theater  and  its 
current  operations. 

•  Execute  administrative  functions.  The  center 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  deployed  staff  of  numer¬ 


ous  administrative  burdens  such  as  operating  a  joint 
visitor's  bureau  and  processing  certain  personnel 
actions. 

The  center  will  be  manned  by  administration,  in¬ 
telligence,  operations  and  logistics  personnel,  with 
unlimited  potential  for  augmentation  based  on  spe¬ 
cific  situations.  The  center  could  accommodate  other 
interagency  support  for  the  operation  (such  as  law 
enforcement,  state  department,  immigration  and 
naturalization  and  federal  emergency  services)  as 
well  as  additional  Army  resources. 

Reachback  center  operations.  During  periods  of 
stability,  a  small  staff  will  man  the  center  to  main¬ 
tain  its  systems  and  directory  of  resources.  Upon 
notification  of  deployment,  the  center  will  be 
manned  by  a  combination  of  staff  officers  from  the 
Army  Service  Component  Command  (ASCC),  in- 

Criteria  for  Positioning  the 
Reachback  Center 

Easy  access  to  existing  theater  plans  and  studies. 

Availability  of  theater  subject  matter 
experts  and  analysts. 

Robust  communications  architecture  into  theater. 

Theater  focus  and  institutional  knowledge. 
Previously  developed  ties  with  joint  and  national 
information  resources. 

Access  to  responsive  modeling  and 
simulation  capabilities. 
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dividual  mobilization  augmentee  and  the  deployed 
unit.  Selected  civilian  experts  and  technicians  could 
easily  augment  this  manning  to  provide  continuity, 
longevity  and  specialized  expertise.  The  center's 
director  will  be  an  officer  from  the  deployed  unit 
with  broad  authority  much  akin  to  that  accorded 
the  chief  of  staff. 

Maintaining  continuous  situational  understanding 
presents  a  large  technological  and  cognitive  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  reachback  center  and  its  personnel. 
Receiving,  processing  and  displaying  the  right  in¬ 
formation  will  require  great  bandwidth  and  process¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  the  reachback  center  will  com¬ 
pletely  depend  upon  this  data  processing  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission. 

The  human  dimension  will  also  require  strong 
leadership.  Maintaining  the  sense  of  urgency  re¬ 
quired  for  proactive  thought  and  action  will  present 
a  daily  challenge  for  those  removed  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  threats  and  difficulties  of  the  deployed  force.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  human  friction  between  the  deployed 
headquarters  and  the  nondeployed  center  will  chal¬ 
lenge  leaders  on  both  ends  of  die  pipeline. 

The  technological  challenge  is  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  To  maintain  critical  situational  understanding, 
the  center  will  require  access  to  die  same  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  deployed  forces  and  the  same  ease 
of  use.  It  may  be  necessary7  to  have  a  24-hour  open 
audio-video  link  between  the  deployed  headquarters 
and  the  center  to  ease  that  understanding  and  en¬ 
able  smooth  staff  communication.  Transferring 
massive  data  files  among  deployed  forces,  the 
reachback  center  and  research  elements  will  require 
high-speed,  high-capacit>7  networks.  The  wargaming 
of  COAs  will  also  require  access  to  sophisticated 
modeling  and  simulation  that  will  likely  not  be 
organic  to  the  center. 

Resourcing  the  reachback  center.  The  center's 
location  largely  determines  its  resourcing.  At  least 
two  solutions  are  worthy  of  exploration:  the 
nondeploying  corps  headquarters  of  the  deploying 
force  and  the  ASCC  headquarters  for  the  area 
of  operations. 

Locating  a  center  at  each  of  the  corps  headquar¬ 
ters  results  in  four  possible  sites  (I,  III,  V  and  XVIII 
Corps)  and  has  several  advantages.  It  enables  the 
use  of  existing  facilities  (such  as  simulation  centers, 


To  maintain  critical  situational 
understanding,  the  center  will  require  access  to 
the  same  information  available  to  deployed 
forces  and  the  same  ease  of  use  It  nmy  be 
necessary  to  have  a  24-hour  open  audio-mleo 
link  between  the  deployed  headquarters  and  the 
center  to  ease  that  understanding  and  enable 
smooth  staff  communication. 


emergency  operations  centers  and  fixed  command 
posts),  multiechelon  training  opportunities,  habitual 
association  with  deploying  units  and  a  clear  unity 
of  command. 

Selecting  the  ASCC  headquarters  and  position¬ 
ing  a  reachback  center  in  each  theater  has  some 
unique  advantages:  enhanced  theater  awareness; 
links  to  theater  assets;  access  to  existing  theater  sub¬ 
ject  matter  experts,  planners  and  analysts;  and  avail¬ 
able  plans,  databases  and  studies.  Joint  theater- 
specific  products  will  be  more  expeditiously  tapped 
by  the  ASCC -located  reachback  center  and  avail¬ 
able  through  enhanced  connectivity  with  potential 
joint  task  force  headquarters. 

The  choice  of  location  will  depend  in  part  on  our 
willingness  to  properly  resource  the  reachback  cen¬ 
ter.  The  reachback  center  must  be  a  turnkey  opera¬ 
tion,  able  to  quickly  become  active  and  supportive. 
Additionally,  it  must  be  as  responsive  and  useful  to 
the  deployed  commander  as  if  it  resided  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tactical  operations  center  tent  flap. 

Reachback,  in  several  forms,  will  be  built  into  our 
future  forces  as  both  a  force  economizer  and  an  in¬ 
formation  multiplier.  Operationally,  a  nondeployed 
reachback  center  could  replace  the  main  command 
post  as  the  element  that  accomplishes  deliberate 
planning  and  analysis  functions. 

Reachback  capabilities  can  only  increase  as  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology.  Discussing,  defining  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  concept  at  this  early  stage  are  critical 
to  leverage  fully  this  potent  and  evolving  capa¬ 
bility.  Emerging  organizational  and  operational 
concepts  associated  with  reachback  are  founded 
on  leveraging  information  technology7  but  will  not 
happen  without  a  deliberate  and  adequately  re¬ 
sourced  plan.  MR 
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Army  Logistics 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  McKay,  US  Army  Retired,  and  Kathy  Flowers 


MAKING  THE  ARMY  VISION  a  reality  re¬ 
quires  a  quantum  leap  in  strategic  respon¬ 
siveness  and  a  corresponding  revolution  in  military' 
logistics  (RML).  This  radical  transfonnation  moves 
the  Army's  logistics  focus  from  supply  mass  to  dis¬ 
tribution  velocity  and  precision — a  distribution- 
based  logistics  system  (DBLS).  This  article  summa¬ 
rizes  the  Army  Vision's  logistic  counterpart,  the 
RML;  the  distribution-based  logistics  (DBL)  opera¬ 
tional  concept;  the  resulting  DBLS;  the  considerable 
changes  to  the  logistics  transformation  strategy 
driven  by  the  new  Army  Vision;  emerging,  yet  still 
notional,  performance  metrics  which  define  success; 
and  the  management  plan  and  oversight  to  make  it 
all  happen. 

The  Army  intends  to  project  lethal,  survivable 
interim  brigade  combat  teams  to  any  point  on  the 
globe,  with  the  capability  to  dissuade  or  defeat  any 
adversary.  The  goal  is  to  put  one  brigade  combat 
team  (BCT)  on  the  ground  in  96  hours,  one  divi¬ 
sion  within  120  hours  and  five  divisions  within  30 
days.  Even  to  those  accustomed  to  America's  rou¬ 
tine  accomplishment  of  the  incredible,  this  repre¬ 
sents  an  ambitious  undertalcing  but  one  necessary 
to  secure  America's  vital  interests  in  an  increasingly 
unstable  geopolitical  environment. 

The  Amiy  Logistics  Vision 

To  achieve  the  degree  of  strategic  reach  and  over¬ 
match  envisioned  by  the  Army  requires  an  RML — 
the  Army's  vision  of  future  logistics.  The  Army  Vi¬ 
sion  poses  an  unprecedented  logistics  challenge, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  do¬ 
mains  of  the  RML: 

•  Lorce  projection  requires  deploying  five  divi¬ 
sions,  anywhere  in  the  world,  within  30  days. 

•  Lorce  sustainment  demands  high  readiness  of 
those  five  divisions  and  being  capable  of  quickly 
resolving  any  shortfalls  so  they  can  deploy  and 
arrive  combat  ready  in  theater  within  four  to  30 
days.  The  Army  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
committed — up  to  the  total  force — throughout  any 


The  program  to  create  the  DBLS 
is  one  of  the  Army’s  most  important  logistics 
initiatives — the  concrete  application  of  the 
DBL  operational  concept  to  achieve  the 
envisioned  RML. . . .  The  advent  of  the  new 
Army  Vision  has  only  emphasized  the  need  for 
improved  Nihility.  For  the  purposes  of DBLS, 
both  information  and  decision-support  systems 
are  placed  under  the  tenet  of  risibility  becmse 
decision-support  algorithms  allocate  resources 
based  on  risibility  of  command priorities. 


mission  profile  over  lines  of  communication  exceed¬ 
ing  10,000  miles. 

•  Technological  insertion  and  acquisition  agility 
will  provide  the  US  with  first-rate  equipment  and 
uncontested  military  supremacy.  It  must  identify  and 
target  technology  and  be  agile  enough  to  acquire 
materiel  necessary  to  project  and  sustain  the  force 
throughout  the  deployment  sequence,  from  short- 
fused  start  to  decisive  finish,  regardless  of  mission 
type  or  duration. 

Of  the  three  functional  domains  of  the  RML.  none 
captures  its  essence  more  than  force  sustainment. 
The  program  to  create  the  DBLS  is  one  of  the 
Army's  most  important  logistics  initiatives — the 
concrete  application  of  the  DBL  operational  concept 
to  achieve  the  envisioned  RML. 

CEL 

DBL  is  an  operational  concept  that  relies  on  dis¬ 
tribution  velocity  and  precision  rather  than  redun¬ 
dant  supply  mass  to  provide  responsive  support  to 
warfighters.  It  reduces  the  mass  required  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lethal  uncertainties  of  war  by  reducing 
uncertainty  across  the  Joint  theater.  DBL  is  com¬ 
prised  of  three  tenets: 

Visibility.  The  acquisition  of  near  real-time  situ¬ 
ational  understanding,  or  visibility,  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  objective  of  Lorce  XXI.  The  Army  is  continuing 
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this  effort,  with  the  first  digitized  division  to  be 
fielded  in  December  2000,  followed  by  the  digitized 
corps  in  2004.  The  advent  of  the  new  Army  Vision 
has  only  emphasized  the  need  for  improved  visibil¬ 
ity.  For  the  purposes  of  DBLS,  both  information  and 
decision-support  systems  are  placed  under  the  te¬ 
net  of  visibility  because  decision-support  algorithms 
allocate  resources  based  on  visibility  of  command 
priorities.  However,  establishing  or  changing  these 
priorities  is  placed  under  the  tenet  of  control. 

Visibility  can  be  grouped  into  three  major  catego¬ 
ries.  First,  there  is  visibility  of  the  supported  war¬ 
fighting  units,  which  includes  the  unit's  prioritized 
requirements,  the  commander's  priorities  among 
units,  and  the  current  and  projected  commander's 
intent.  Situational  understanding  of  the  supported 
unit  is  the  most  essential  element  of  the  visibility 
tenet,  since  the  status  of  the  warfighting  unit  defines 
the  logistic  mission  and  establishes  priorities. 

The  second  element  of  visibility7  is  logistic  capa¬ 
bilities  and  constraints.  The  logistician  must  have 
real-time  situational  understanding  of  his  own  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  constraints.  These  include  visibility7  of 
elements  of  capacity  such  as  infrastructure,  mate- 

The  Army’s  Logistics  Vision: 

The  Revolution  in 
Military  Logistics 

Revolution  in  Military  Logistics 
Reshaping  how  we  project 
and  sustain  the  Army 

•  Distribution  velocity,  not  supply  mass. 

•  Near  real-time  situational  awareness. 

•  A  seamless  logistics  organization: 

-  supported  by  a  single  information  and 
decision  support  system; 

-  links  reengineering  functional  processes; 

-  employs  best  business  practices;  and 

-  sustains  operating  tempo  without  op¬ 
erational  pause. 

The  RML  Intent: 

Transform  Army  logistics  into  a  distribution- 
based  system  that  substitutes  distribution 
velocity  and  precision  for  logistics  mass,  to 
provide  the  right  stuff  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time — at  best  value. 

The  RML  Transformation  Objective: 

Create  a  distribution-based  logistics  system 
that  provides  the  theater  commander  a  small, 
transparent,  yet  highly  responsive  logistics  ca¬ 
pability  which  sustains  operating  tempo  with¬ 
out  operational  pause. 


riel  systems,  inventories,  transportation  resources, 
personnel  skills  and  training,  and  the  logistic  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  situation. 

The  third  element  requires  visibility7  of  logistic  re¬ 
quirements  and  priorities  to  the  supporting  organi¬ 
zations  at  the  theater  and  strategic  levels.  Conveying 


DBLS  will  comprise  a  system  of  innovative 
policies,  doctrine  and  concepts;  reengineered 
logistic  functional  processes;  redesigned  organi¬ 
zations;  new  materiel  systems  with  embedded 
sensors  and  prognostics;  advanced  information, 
decision-support  and  command  and  control 
systems;  and  well-led,  highly  trained  soldiers 
and  Chilians  to  operate  and  nmnage  it. 


situational  understanding  to  supporting  logistics 
organizations,  such  as  from  the  corps  support  com¬ 
mand  to  the  theater  support  command  or  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency,  becomes  increasingly 
important,  particularly  as  the  Army  loses  autonomy 
to  strategic-level  providers,  even  within  the  theater 
of  operations. 

Capacity.  The  logistics  force  must  have  the  physi¬ 
cal  capacity7  to  act  on  the  knowledge  provided  by  real¬ 
time  visibility7.  This  includes  the  array  of  materiel  sys¬ 
tems;  the  lean  but  adequate  inventories;  road,  rail  and 
facilities  infrastructure;  and  skilled  personnel. 
These  capabilities  include  the  materiel  for  physi¬ 
cal  distribution  within  theater  and  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  United  States  by  military7  or  private  vendor. 

Enhancements  to  new  and  improved  materiel  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  embedded  sensors  and  prognostics, 
are  essential  to  anticipating  logistic  requirements. 
Under  guidance  established  by  the  combat  service/ 
combat  service  support  (CS/CSS)  transformation 
task  force,  under  a  "platform-centric"  approach, 
such  enhancements  are  considered  under  the  tenet 
of  capacity,  not  visibility.  Moreover,  while  a  unit, 
such  as  a  transportation  battalion,  is  considered  un¬ 
der  the  tenet  of  capacity,  its  battalion  and  company 
headquarters  elements  are  considered  under  the 
tenet  of  control. 

Control.  Some  of  the  most  important  logistics 
modernization  efforts  fall  under  the  tenet  of  control. 
These  include  the  tactical  force  structure  of  tire  bri¬ 
gade  combat  teams;  the  theater  support  command; 
and  the  single  seamless  Army  logistics  organization, 
the  Army  Readiness  Command.  Control  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  necessary7  doctrine  (at  the  operational  and 
tactical  levels)  and  law,  policy  and  regulation  (at  the 
strategic  level).  Control  encompasses  the  expert 
leaders  and  artisans  who  apply  logistic  capabilities 
to  satisfy7  prioritized  operational  requirements. 
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Fundamental  to  Track  II  is  a  capabilities-based 
approach  to  logistics,  focusing  on  platforms 
(soldier,  weapon  system  or  unit)  linked  through 
the  operational  le\’el  to  the  strategic  level  of 
logistics  by  an  overarching  integrated  infor¬ 
mation  architecture  . . .  Additionally,  the 
milestones  associated  with  the  logistics  transfor¬ 
mation  strategy  are  being  reoriented  on  the 
three  Army  phasing  objectives,  corresponding 
to  the  initial force,  the  interim  force,  and 
the  objective  force 


TheDBUS 

The  DBLS  is  the  envisioned  RML  end-state. 
DBLS  will  comprise  a  system  of  innovative  poli¬ 
cies,  doctrine  and  concepts;  reengineered  logistic 
functional  processes;  redesigned  organizations;  new 
materiel  systems  with  embedded  sensors  and 
prognostics;  advanced  infonnation.  decision-support 
and  command  and  control  systems;  and  well-led, 
highly  trained  soldiers  and  civilians  to  operate  and 
manage  it.  Figure  2  depicts  the  DBLS  and  some  of 
its  more  important  initiatives. 

The  RML  has  always  envisioned  the  continuous  and 
dynamic  transformation  captured  in  the  Anny  Stra¬ 
tegic  Logistics  Plan  (ASLP).  This  flexible  strategy  has 
been  revised  to  conform  with  the  emerging  Army 
transformation  strategy,  driven  by  a  far  more  aggres¬ 
sive  Anny  Vision.  A  brief  summary7  of  the  changes 
to  both  the  Army  transformation  strategy  and  the 
Army  logistics  transformation  strategy7  is  in  order. 
The  RML  vision  remains  unchanged,  but  the  strat¬ 
egy,  phasing  and  milestones  change  dramatically. 

First  of  all,  the  meaning  of  the  term  '‘phases'’ 
previously  used  in  the  ASLP  has  been  discarded  to 


accommodate  the  new  strategy  and  tenninology  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  new  Anny  Vision.  In  a  nutshell, 
the  sequential  Phase  I/II  strategy  now  becomes  a 
concurrent  Track  I/II  strategy.  Second,  the  tenn 
“phasing'’  now  refers  to  the  phases  defined  in  the 
Army  Vision  and  its  associated  transfonnation  strat¬ 
egy.  These  represent  the  key  Army  milestones  on 
which  all  logistics  programs  and  initiatives,  for  both 
tracks,  will  necessarily  orient. 

Some  clarification  is  necessary7  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  the  previous  Anny  Vision,  the  RML 
and  earlier  versions  of  the  ASLP.  The  previous  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ASLP  was  a  two-phased  transformation 
strategy,  linked  directly  to  the  former  Army  trans¬ 
fonnation  strategy  of  two  sequential  processes.  The 
first  was  the  Force  XXI  process,  which  concentrated 
on  leveraging  infonnation  and  communication  tech¬ 
nology  to  give  tire  legacy  forces  near  real-time  situ¬ 
ational  understanding  and  greatly  enhanced  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (mental  agility).  Capitalization 
programs  would  ensure  that  Army  legacy  systems 
maintained  overmatch  capability  against  any  fore¬ 
seen  foe. 

The  strategy  supporting  the  Force  XXI  process 
was  called  Phase  I.  It  would  leverage  information 
and  communication  technology  to  transform  the 
Army  logistics  system  into  a  distribution-based 
logistics  system.  Phase  I  concentrated  on  reengi¬ 
neering  the  functional  logistics  processes.  Visibil¬ 
ity  would  be  provided  through  initiatives  such  as 
total  asset  visibility7  and  in-transit  visibility,  all  linked 
within  a  single  information  and  decision-support 
system  through  assured  communications,  under  the 
aegis  of  a  single  Army  logistics  provider. 

The  Army  After  Next  (AAN)  process  was  to  fol¬ 
low  Force  XXI  and  provide  weapon  systems  with 
revolutionary  capabilities  to  replace  aging  legacy 
systems  and  maintain  the  Army's  combat  overmatch 


Joint  Theater  Distribution:  The  Three  Tenets 

1  Visibility 

Capacity 

Control 

•  *SA  of  Supported  Force 

•  Logistics  Infrastructure 

•  Organization 

-  Requirements 

-  Ports,  Roads,  Rail  Lines 

-Army 

-  Priorities  among  Units 

-  Installations,  Facilities 

-  Contractors 

-  Logistics  Effectiveness 

•  Materiel 

-  External  Ties 

-  METT-T 

-  Log  Systems:  Trucks 

•  Doctrine  (Policy/Law/Regulations) 

•  SA  of  Log  Orchestrator 

-  Embedded  Systems 

-  Contractors  on  Battlefield 

-  Capabilities,  Constraints 

-  Supplies 

-  Prime  Vendors  Sustain 

-  Logistics  Efficiency 

-Tools,  Equipment 

-  Non-Linear  Support 

-  Log-Relevant  METT-T 

•  Personnel 

•  Performance  Metrics 

•  Provide  SAto  Support  Log 

-DOD 

-  Program,  Process,  System 

-  Requirements,  Priorities 

-  Contractors 

-  Measures,  Standards 

-  Orchestrator-to-Arranger, 

-  Host  Nation 

-  Operation,  Functional 

Provider- AFSC,  DLA 

•  Training 

•  Leadership 

•  Integrate  Above 

-  Operational,  Technical  Profeciency 

-  Logistics  “Artisans" 

-  Log  Automation 

•  Financial  Control 

-  System  Security 

*  SA— Situational  Awareness 

-  Requirements,  Execution 
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Lukavac  Air  Base,  Bosnia,  January  1995.  Whether  the  logistics 

strategy  for  deploying  forces  is  just-in-time  or  just-in-case,  the 

process  is  complex  and  the  scope  is  enormous. 


s 


The  logistics force  must  have  the  physical  capacity  to  act  on  the  knowledge 
provided  by  retd-time  risibility.  This  includes  the  array  of  materiel  systems;  the  lean  but  adequate 
inventories;  road,  rail  and facilities  infrastructure;  and  skilled  personnel.  These  capabilities  include 
the  materiel for  physical  distribution  within  theater  and from  the  Continental 
United  States  by  military  or  private  vendor. 


against  emerging  threats.  The  Army  called  this 
physical  agility. 

The  RML  transformation  strategy  supporting  the 
AAN  process  was  called  Phase  II.  It  anticipated  that 
new  materiel  technologies  would  result  in  a  lighter, 
more  lethal,  yet  more  projectable  and  sustainable 
force.  Phase  II  concentrated  on  the  requirements  of 
a  capabilities-based  force. 

The  new  Army  Vision  has  changed  that  by  ac¬ 
celerating  AAN  into  the  near-  and  midterm  and  with 
it.  Phase  II  of  the  RML.  Both  phases  must  now'  be 
completed  concurrently.  Consequently,  the  ASLP 
now'  refers  to  these  as  Track  I,  which  is  process  ori¬ 
ented;  and  Track  II,  which  focuses  on  requirements. 

Track  I  focuses  on  logistic  processes,  encompass¬ 
ing  modernization  initiatives  in  automation,  plat¬ 
forms,  business  process  change,  organizations,  stra¬ 
tegic  mobility  and  technology7  insertion.  It  continues 
efforts  to  migrate  Army  logistics  to  a  distribution- 
based  system  by  2010.  This  requires  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reengineering  and  integration  of  functional  pro¬ 
cesses  using  best  business  practices,  from  the 
strategic  to  the  tactical  levels.  Communications  will 
link  these  processes  to  a  single  logistics  information 
and  decision-support  system,  known  as  the  Global 
Command  and  Control  System-Army  (GCCS-A). 
All  national  logistics  processes  and  information/ 
decision-support  systems  will  come  under  the  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  of  the  Army  Readiness 
Command. 


Track  II  represents  what  formerly  was  a  long- 
range  effort  to  support  the  AAN.  The  new  Army 
Vision  pushes  that  focus  into  the  near  future,  with 
many  of  the  objectives  necessarily  completed  in 
time  for  the  introduction  of  the  objective  force.  Fun¬ 
damental  to  Track  II  is  a  capabilities-based  approach 
to  logistics,  focusing  on  platforms  (soldier,  weapon 
system  or  unit)  linked  through  tire  operational  level 
to  the  strategic  level  of  logistics  by  an  overarching 
integrated  information  architecture.  Track  II  also 
includes  that  aspect  of  the  Army  capitalization  pro¬ 
gram  which  addresses  technology  insertions  into  the 
legacy  force.  This  integrated  view  of  logistics  per¬ 
mits  focusing  on  the  overarching  challenge  of  the 
next  century7 — gaining  access  (deployability)  to  a 
theater,  quickly  establishing  control  and  providing 
enduring  sustainment  within  that  theater. 

Additionally,  the  milestones  associated  with  the 
logistics  transformation  strategy7  are  being  reoriented 
on  tire  three  Army  phasing  objectives,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  initial  force,  the  interim  force,  and  the 
objective  force.  For  tire  sake  of  a  consistent  nomen¬ 
clature,  the  three  transition  periods  which  lead  to  the 
standing  up  of  these  forces  will  be  called  tire  initial 
transition  phase,  the  interim  transition  phase  and  the 
objective  transition  phase.  These  phases  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fourth,  which  we  will  call  the  standard¬ 
ization  phase.  This  last  phase  represents  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  Army  from  a  mixture  of  interim 
brigade  combat  teams,  the  digitized  corps  and  all 
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Figure  3. 
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TDAP II  looks  ahead  to  acquire  the 
distribution  capabilities  necessary  to  support 
Army  XXI  and  incorporates  essential  open 
issues  from  the  original  TDAP.  Thus,  the 
TDAP  II  becomes  the  action  plan  to  create  the 
DBLS  that  is  the  heart  of  the  revolution 
in  military  logistics. 


remaining  legacy  forces  to  a  standard  Army  design. 

Initial  transition  phase  (present  to  December 
2001).  The  initial  transition  phase,  which  runs  until 
the  two  initial  BCTs  are  activated,  has  been  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  intense,  highly  focused  activity.  The  Army 
established  the  C S/CSS  transformation  task  force  as 
one  of  10  task  forces  created  to  implement  the  Army 
Vision.  It  was  charged  with  identifying  ways  to  de¬ 
ploy  forces  more  quickly  and  sustain  them  more 
efficiently.  To  date,  it  has  identified  or  validated  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  single  Army-wide  logistics  pro¬ 
vider,  improved  battlefield  distribution,  split-based 
and  reachback  operations,  total  asset  visibility  and 
assured  communications.  It  also  identified  require¬ 
ments  for  improved  strategic  mobility  directly  sup¬ 
porting  deployment  and  sustainment  requirements 
associated  with  the  prototype  developments  under¬ 
way  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington. 

The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  and  the  Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
(CASCOM)  are  heavily  involved  in  detemiining  re¬ 


quirements  associated  with  the  BCT.  These  include 
the  BCT  organizational  and  operational  (O&O)  con¬ 
cept,  to  include  the  brigade  support  battalion,  a  sup¬ 
port  concept  for  the  future  corps  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  documents  to  create  the  new  force  structure. 
The  initial  phase  will  tenninate  at  the  initial  phas¬ 
ing  objective  with  the  activation  of  the  two  initial 
BCTs  in  December  2001. 

Interim  transition  phase  (January  2001  to 
October  2002).  The  interim  transition  phase  runs 
for  approximately  two  years,  until  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  interim  BCTs  can  be  activated  to  form  the 
core  of  the  interim  force  at  the  interim  phasing  ob¬ 
jective.  The  initial  part  of  this  phase  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  intensive  test  and  evaluation  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  BCTs  to  determine  the  full  range  of  doctrine, 
training,  leader  development,  organization,  materiel 
and  soldier  (DTLOMs)  requirements  associated 
with  tlie  brigade.  Additionally,  the  Army  is  adher¬ 
ing  to  its  previous  schedule  to  field  file  first  digi¬ 
tized  division  by  December  2000  and  continuing  its 
efforts  to  digitize  one  corps. 

Above  the  tactical  level,  by  the  interim  phasing 
objective,  tier  1  of  GCSS-A  should  be  fielded,  and 
the  fielded  organizational  redesigns  will  include  the 
tactical  logistics  organizations  required  to  support 
the  BCT,  such  as  file  brigade  support  battalion;  the 
operational  logistics  organizations,  such  as  the  the¬ 
ater  support  command;  and  some  theater  elements 
of  strategic  logistics  organizations,  such  as  the  Anny 
Materiel  Command  Field  Support  Center  (AFSC). 
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Objective  transition  phase  (November  2002  to 
2010).  The  objective  transition  phase  runs  for  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  years.  Around  2010,  a  division¬ 
sized  number  of  objective  BCTs  will  be  activated 
to  form  the  initial  core  of  the  objective  force  at  the 
objective  phasing  objective.  The  early  part  of  this 
phase  will  be  characterized  by  intensive  efforts  to 
identify  and  target  technology  with  potential  mili¬ 
tary  application,  to  satisfy7  the  conditions  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  development  and  acquisition  of 
the  objective  force.  During  this  period,  the  Army 
will  continue  digitizing  the  heavy  force  and  complete 
digitizing  the  corps  by  2004.  During  the  objective 
transition  phase,  the  Army  will  comprise  a  melange 
of  the  two  initial  brigades,  the  interim  brigades,  the 
heavy7  digitized  corps,  nondigitized  heavy  forces  and 
a  complex  mixture  of  remaining  legacy  forces. 

TheT nansformation  Plan 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics  (DA  DC  SLOG)  initiated  the  to¬ 
tal  distribution  program  (TDP)  in  response  to  a  task¬ 
ing  from  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  Army  (VCSA). 
The  TDP  was  to  identify7  and  correct  the  deficien¬ 
cies  that  impaired  distribution  responsiveness  and 
efficiency  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
VCSA  approved  the  total  distribution  action  plan 
(TDAP)  for  implementation  in  1992. 

Since  1992  the  TDP  has  enhanced  logistic  respon¬ 
siveness  by  redressing  many  shortcomings.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1997,  the  TDP  General  Officer  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  (GOSC)  directed  a  new  baseline  for  the 
TDAP.  The  committee's  guidance  was  to  build  on 
tire  program's  success  and  incorporate  the  tenets  of 
Joint  Theater  Distribution,  an  important  outgrowth 
of  the  Army's  battlefield  distribution  concept. 

TDAP  II  addresses  areas  of  concern  that  emerged 
from  several  rounds  of  studies  chartered  by  the 
Army  Science  Board,  TRADOC's  Army  After  Next 
study  group  and  TRADOC  1998-1999  wargaming  ac¬ 
tivities.  TDAP  II  directly  supports  the  ASLP,  and  its 
success  depends  on  many  RML  enablers.  TDAP  II  is 
not  constrained  to  just  Amy  logistics  issues;  it  also  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  battlefield  distribution  materiel  involves 
other  service  and  Department  of  Defense  activities. 

TDAP  II  looks  ahead  to  acquire  the  distribution 
capabilities  necessary  to  support  Amy  XXI  and 
incorporates  essential  open  issues  from  tire  original 
TDAP.  Thus,  the  TDAP  II  becomes  the  action  plan 
to  create  the  DBLS  that  is  the  heart  of  the  RML. 
Management  oversight  is  provided  by  the  DBLS 
executive  level  (general  officer/  senior  executive 
services)  steering  group  comprising  the  Army 
DCSLOG,  CASCOM  commander  and  AMC 
deputy  commander.  This  steering  group  charters  a 
DBLS  integrated  product  team  (IPT)  to  ensure: 


Shortages,  frequently  created  by  enemy 
action,  require  establishing  and  juggling 
priorities  to  allocate  limited  materiel,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  human  assets.  Military  logistics  is  the 
art  and  science  of  allocating  both  resources  and 
shortages  to  support  dynamic  battlefield prior¬ 
ities.  DBLS  will  ensure  that  supported  units  get 
their  share  of  resources  as  allocated  by  the 
commander — just  enough,  just  in  time. 


•  All  DBLS  requirements  are  identified,  priori¬ 
tized  and  integrated. 

•  TDAP  II  accurately  reflects  those  prioritized 
requirements  in  an  executable  strategy7. 

•  The  plan  is  synchronized  and  executed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Amy's  transformation  path  and  milestones. 

Performance  Metrics 

Military7  logistics  distinguishes  itself  from  its  ci¬ 
vilian  counterpart  in  that  resources  are  always  con¬ 
strained.  There  is  never  enough,  and  there  is  never 
enough  time.  Shortages,  frequently  created  by  en¬ 
emy  action,  require  establishing  and  juggling  priori¬ 
ties  to  allocate  limited  materiel,  transportation  and 
human  assets.  Military7  logistics  is  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  allocating  both  resources  and  shortages  to 
support  dynamic  battlefield  priorities.  DBLS  will 
ensure  that  supported  units  get  their  share  of  re¬ 
sources  as  allocated  by  the  commander — just 
enough,  just  in  time. 

The  current  logistics  system  relies  on  supply  mass 
but  has  many  of  the  same  components  as  DBLS. 
One  could  argue  that  the  current  system  is  already 
distribution  based.  But  what  distinguishes  DBLS 
from  tire  system  it  supplants  will  be  the  new  set  of 
performance  metrics — the  expectations — of  the  en¬ 
visioned  system.  These  metrics  are  currently  being 
developed  and  revised  to  accord  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Amy  Vision.  Certainly,  all  initia¬ 
tives  and  programs  must  be  qualitatively  evaluated 
in  terns  of  how  they  support  the  three  tenets  of  vis¬ 
ibility,  capacity  and  control;  plus  cost  metrics  (force 
structure,  inventory,  dollars,  personnel).  Given  that 
a  particular  program  would  be  implemented  with  the 
characteristics  stated  in  the  requirements  document, 
how  would  it  cost  effectively  improve  visibility 
(situational  awareness),  increase  capacity  or  enhance 
command  and  control?  And  how  does  that  particu¬ 
lar  program  compare  with  similar  benefits  touted  by 
a  competing  program?  The  DBLS  IPT  is  charged 
with  developing  the  specific  (quantitative)  metrics 
necessary  to  establish  clear  programmatic  objec¬ 
tives  for  making  management  decisions  and  pro¬ 
gram  revisions. 
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The  Army  must  change  Army  Regulation 
220-1,  Unit  Status  Reporting,  to  require 
daily  readiness  status  reporting.  With  the  limited 
risibility  provided  by  the  current  30-day  report¬ 
ing  period,  the  Army  mil  be  unable  to  project  a 
five-division,  fully  combat-capable  force  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. .  ..It  must  also  be 
prepared  to  redress  any  shortfalls,  droning  on 
the  total  capabilities  of  the  logistics  system 


Clearly,  some  new  metrics  are  required.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Army  must  change  Army  Regulation 
220-1,  Unit  Status  Reporting ,  to  require  daily  readi¬ 
ness  status  reporting.  With  die  limited  visibility  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  current  30-day  reporting  period,  the 
Army  will  be  unable  to  project  a  five-division,  fully 
combat-capable  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
To  get  the  force  there,  ready  to  fight,  the  logistics 
community  absolutely  must  have  daily  visibility  of 
units'  logistic  status.  It  must  also  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
dress  any  shortfalls,  drawing  on  the  total  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  logistics  system.  Additionally,  readiness 
standards  for  these  units  may  have  to  be  raised 
above  the  current  90  percent  value. 

A  second  required  performance  metric  is  the  need 
to  track  part  requests  by  job  order,  rather  than  by 
requests  for  each  of  the  separate  parts  which 
make  up  the  job  order.  For  example,  if  100  differ¬ 
ent  parts  make  up  the  job  order  to  repair  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  customer  whether  99  parts 
arrive  within  three  days — if  the  100th  arrives  two 
months  later.  While  the  average  customer  wait 
time  may  truthfully  be  three  days  or  less,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  still  down  for  two  months.  Thus,  the  lo¬ 
gistics  system  has  failed  two  customers:  the 
w'arfighter,  who  needs  a  fully  mission  capable 
system;  and  the  maintenance  unit,  which  must  re¬ 
pair  it.  The  broken  weapon  system  and  its  99  repair 
parts  require  storage  and  inventory,  adding  logis¬ 
tic  mass  and  increasing  the  in-theater  footprint. 

All  programs  that  support  DBLS  must  be  continu¬ 


ally  assessed  programmatically  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  the  DBL  tenets.  What  is  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  program?  What  is  the  funding  level?  What 
is  the  schedule  for  implementation  or  fielding?  Does 
it  support  the  Army  phasing  objectives?  What  is  the 
program's  impact  on  DTLOMS? 

Successfully  implementing  and  institutionalizing 
DBLS  means  completing  the  key  DBLS  support¬ 
ing  programs  within  the  TDAP  II  timeline.  These 
programs  are  the  foundation  and  make  up  the  total¬ 
ity  of  capabilities  required  by  DBLS.  To  determine 
whether  DBLS  has  been  implemented,  the  Army 
must  develop  and  evaluate  a  number  of  measures 
in  many  areas: 

•  Benefits'.  What  are  the  efficiency,  cost  avoid¬ 
ance  and  effectiveness  advantages?  Is  there  a  cost 
benefit  analysis? 

•  Funding'.  Is  the  program  adequately  funded? 

•  DTLOMS'.  Have  these  initiatives  been  filtered 
through  DTLOMS  to  synchronize  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  Army? 

•  Policy.  What  policy  changes  are  necessary? 

•  Schedule'.  When  is  a  specific  initiative  ready 
for  implementation  or  fielding?  Which  force  capa¬ 
bility  does  it  support — initial,  interim  or  objective? 
Do  any  modifications  to  the  schedule  adversely 
impact  other  critical  programs? 

•  Critical  operational  issues  and  criteria  (COIC): 
Does  this  new  or  improved  system  achieve  the  func¬ 
tional  and  specified  performance  criteria?  These  are 
usually  developed  and  tested  by  the  program  man¬ 
agers  in  combat  wurfighting  experiments. 

The  envisioned  DBLS  end-state  is  considered 
achieved  when  all  the  selected  programs'  benefits, 
funding,  DTLOMS  implications,  schedule,  policy 
and  COIC  criteria  have  been  deemed  completed. 
TDAP  II  is  the  strategic  plan  to  achieve  that  end- 
state,  and  the  DBLS  IPT  provides  management 
oversight  of  the  plan's  execution.  When  fully  imple¬ 
mented,  DBLS  will  help  the  Army  achieve  the  goals 
of  the  RML.  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Joint  Fo¬ 
cused  Logistics  and  ensure  dominance  at  every7  point 
along  the  operational  continuum.  MR 
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51The  Army  Transformation — Learning  While  Doing 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lon  R.  Seglie,  US  Army  Reserve,  Retired,  and  Captain  April  Selby -Cole,  US  Army 
Reserve 


Learning  from  doing  and  sharing  the  knowledge  gained  are  the  essence  of  organizational  learning.  By 
listening  to  the  organization  and  fostering  a  dialogue  about  performance,  the  leader  opens  the  door  to 
learning,  sharing  lessons  learned  and  reducing  risk.  By  stretching  the  organization  to  act  differently,  to 
do  new  things  in  a  learning  atmosphere,  the  leader  fosters  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  innovation  and 
growth. 1 

— Gordon  R.  Sullivan  and  Michael  V.  Harper 


1  he  Army  faces  many  formidable  decisions  on  how  best  to  transform,  so  the  sharing  of  information 

must  be  continuous.  The  collapse  of  the  wall,  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  advances  in  technology 
have  led  to  a  more  flexible  and  lethal  force-projection  Army  that  maintains  the  capability  for  large-scale 
combat.  Fortunately,  history  and  determination  have  provided  the  Army  with  tools  to  change  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  The  challenge  is  to  use  the  tools  to  the  Army's  best  advantage;  therefore,  the 
question  is  not  "what  to  learn"  but  "how  best  to  learn."  Based  on  previous  work  by  its  leaders  in  this 
educational  process,  the  Army  has  developed  methods  to  assess  quickly  how  best  to  learn.  Actually, 
phrases  such  as  "on  the  job  training"  and  have  been  used  for  years  to  describe  educating  individuals  to 
quickly  become  proficient  in  their  roles.  As  many  corporations  struggle  with  methods  to  develop  best 
practices,  the  Army  has  been  building  a  foundation  through  in-dividual  and  collective  learning  for  the 
past  several  decades. 

The  Army's  continuing  evolution  into  a  learn-ing  organization  has  taken  time  and  determin-  ation,  but 
many  objectives  have  been  met.  The  ev-olution  and  the  many  advances  in  learning  collectively  provide  a 
definite  advantage  for  the  Army.  All  that  the  Army  has  accomplished  has  set  the  stage  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  lessons-learned  process,  a  key  method  to  manage  change.  Even  so,  nothing  would  help  properly 
and  rapidly  change  the  Army  if  the  Army  were  not  willing  to  take  an  important  step  forward — to  accept 
change. 

Following  Vietnam,  the  Army,  through  a  concerted  effort  and  succession  of  conceptual  methods, 
accepted  change  and  successfully  transitioned  to  a  true  learning  organization.  The  following  short  history 
reviews  how  the  Army  came  to  collect,  process  and  disseminate  lessons  and  information.  Today's  sharing 
enables  the  Army  to  work  collectively  toward  transformation  using  the  after-action  review  (AAR) 
process  that  has  become  the  cornerstone  for  learning  in  the  Army.  The  AAR  process  slowly  but 
definitely  moved  the  Army  culture  to  embrace  "learning  from  doing"  and  "while  doing."  The  AAR  was 
the  driving  force  behind  continuous  shared  learning,  provided  a  new  perspective  for  soldiers  and  leaders 
on  learning  and  promoted  continual  collection  and  dissemination  of  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures 
(TTP),  and  lessons  learned.  Learning  while  doing  has  become  common  practice  and  provides  the  Army 
the  ability  to  "get  it  right  quickly." 

Starry-Wass  de  Czege  Model 

In  1983  General  Donn  A.  Starry  set  forth  seven  generalized  requirements  for  effecting  change  in  an 


Army  (see  figure).  He  argued  that  this  framework  was  "necessary  to  bring  to  bear  clearly  focused 
intellectual  activity  in  the  matter  of  any  change,  whether  in  concepts  for  fighting,  equip-ment,  training  or 
manning  the  force."2 

Seven  Requirements  for  Effecting  Change: 

A  mechanism  to  identify  the  need  for  change,  design  parameters  and  describe  the  way  ahead. 

Rigorous,  demanding  and  relevant  background  among 
those  responsible  for  change. 

A  spokesperson  for  change — whether  a  person, 
institution  or  staff  agency. 

Spokesperson  to  build  consensus  and  broaden  support. 

Continuity  among  architects  for  consistent  efforts. 

Institutional  support  for  change. 

Trials  to  show  relevance  and  permit  modifications. 

Colonel  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  built  on  this  framework  in  1984,  underlining  the  importance  of  change: 
"Knowing  why,  when  and  how  to  change  is  key  to  maintaining  an  Army's  effectiveness."  He  noted,  too, 
the  unprecedented  difficulty  of  getting  change  right,  given  the  unmatched  complexity  and  rate  of 
evolution  in  contemporary  warfare.  Wass  de  Czege  added  an  eighth  ingredient  or  constant  precondition 
of  successful  change:  the  growth  of  theory  (and,  more  generally,  of  theoretically-grounded  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  art  and  science  of  war).3 

The  Starry-Wass  de  Czege  model  resulted  from  reflection  on  the  first  10  years  of  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)-driven,  post  Vietnam  revival  of  the  US  Army,  set  in  the  context  of 
earlier  successful  military  reforms.  Articulation  of  the  model  coincided  with  the  launch  and  marketing  of 
the  concept-based  requirements  system  (CBRS)  and  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  (SAMS). 
Both  the  CBRS  and  SAMS  proved  central  to  the  next  decade  of  change  which  culminated  in  victory  in 
Panama,  the  Cold  War  and  Desert  Storm,  and  successfully  began  the  Army's  transition  to  a  post-Cold 
War,  information-age  world.4 

Based  on  major  changes  in  the  operational  environment — a  dismantled  Warsaw  Pact,  down-sizing,  and 
the  frequent  involvement  in  contingency  operations — the  Army  once  more  confronts  transformation  and 
reorganization.  Fortunately,  current  Army  leaders  can  meet  new  challenges  using  concepts  from  previous 
leaders  who  worked  diligently  to  provide  a  template  for  conducting  future  change.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  early  concepts  are  now  institutionalized.  The  use  of  the  AAR  is  standard  Army  procedure  and  is  more 
ingrained  than  in  any  of  the  other  services.  The  lessons-learned  process  has  become  a  way  to  share 
knowledge  and  continually  pursue  change  as  the  Army  learns  from  involvement  in  major  ex-ercises,  the 
combat  training  centers,  and  combat  and  contingency  operations.  Along  with  the  many  advances  in 
technology,  the  Army  has  become  an  organization  for  structured  organizational  learning. 

The  AAR  Process 

Although  the  AAR  process  has  had  a  short  history,  it  has  a  great  impact  on  how  the  Army  learns  today. 


Two  major  influences  set  the  stage  for  the  development  of  the  AAR.  The  first  was  S.L.A  Marshall's 
"interviews  after  combat,"  oral  histories  taken  during  World  War  II.  The  second  was  the  performance 
critique.  The  critique  was  a  technique  used  before  the  1970s  to  provide  feedback  from  tactical  exercises. 
According  to  Army  Training  Circular  25-20,  A  Leader's  Guide  to  After-Action  Reviews,  an  AAR  "is  a 
professional  discussion  of  an  event,  focused  on  performance  standards,  that  enables  soldiers  and  leaders 
to  discover  for  themselves  what  happened,  why  it  happened,  and  how  to  sustain  strengths  and  improve  on 
weaknesses."  In  short,  units  can  perform  a  collective  self-examination  and  ask,  "How  did  we  do?"5 

A  successful  AAR: 

Occurs  immediately  after  each  event. 

Involves  all  participants. 

Occurs  in  a  nonthreatening  environment. 

Links  performance  to  subsequent  training. 

Follows  a  specific  agenda. 

Is  formal  or  informal. 

Focuses  on  individual,  leader  and  group  performance. 

The  development  and  acceptance  of  the  AAR  provided  two  essential  elements  that  assist  the  Army  as  it 
transforms  today  and  embraces  new  challenges  in  the  future.  First,  the  AAR  provided  the  turning  point 
for  institutionalizing  organizational  learning.  Second,  the  AAR  presented  the  Army  a  tangible  tool  to 
"become"  but  never  truly  "be."  Change  must  be  continual.  As  General  (retired)  Gordon  R.  Sul-livan 
stated,  "in  the  Army,  the  AAR  has  ingrained  a  respect  for  organizational  learning,  fostering  an 
expectation  that  decisions  and  consequent  actions  will  be  reviewed  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  both  the 
participants  and  the  organization,  no  matter  how  painful  it  may  be  at  the  time.  The  only  real  failure  is  the 
failure  to  learn."6 

At  the  tactical  level,  the  benefits  of  AARs  are  derived  from  collecting  the  results  and  applying  the  results 
to  future  training  and  operations.  Leaders  can  then  use  the  information  to  assess  performance  and 
immediately  retrain  units  as  necessary.  At  the  tactical  level,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  leaders  should 
not  delay  or  reschedule  retraining. 

Leaders  must  ensure  that  soldiers  understand  when  they  did  not  perform  a  task  to  standard,  and  retraining 
should  occur  as  soon  as  possible.  The  AAR  process  at  the  tactical  level  is  a  dynamic  link  between 
executing  tasks  to  standard  and  developing  TTP.  Based  on  a  professional  and  candid  discussion  of  the 
training  events,  soldiers  and  leaders  can  compare  their  performance  against  the  standard  and  identify 
changes  that  will  improve  proficiency.7 

The  AAR's  benefits  to  soldier  ability  are  a  microcosm  of  its  potential  on  organizational  and  institutional 
learning.  On  a  much  larger  scale,  the  Army  can  use  the  same  method  to  change  the  entire  force  by 
learning  while  doing.  The  AAR  process  enables  the  Army  to  meet  the  standards  of  a  transforming  force, 
which  can  simultaneously  encompass  changes  in  doctrine,  training,  materiel,  leadership,  organization  and 
soldier  support  (DTLOMS). 


The  Army  Continues — Establishing  a  Knowledge  Center 

The  next  step  in  the  Army's  plan  to  share  information,  pursue  organizational  learning  and  change 
behavior  was  establishing  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  (CALL).  Although  initiated  during 
World  War  II,  General  Marshall's  process  of  acquiring  lessons  learned  did  not  continue;  however,  the 
concept  did  survive  and  resurged  during  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  The  process  originally 
required  collecting  lessons  from  distant  operational  theaters,  then  providing  them  to  the  training  base  and 
units  throughout  the  Army.8  Compared  to  the  past  desire  to  provide  tactics,  procedures,  organization  and 
equipment  lessons,  the  present-day  CALL  has  expanded  its  mission.  CALL  currently  provides 
combat-relevant  lessons  learned,  TTP,  information  and  research  material  to  the  Army.  The  collection 
effort  now  includes  active  and  passive  collection  across  the  spectrum  of  combat  training  centers  (CTCs), 
contingency  operations,  combat  operations  and  major  exercises. 


■Active  and  Reserve  Component  officers 
of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  at  the  NTC. 

The  establishment  in  the  early  1980s 
of  tough,  realistic,  collective  training 
for  Army  battalions  and  brigades  at 
the  National  Training  Center  (NTC), 
Fort  Irwin,  California,  provided  the 
other  main  impetus  for  the  revival  of 
lessons  learned.  At  the  NTC,  Army 
armor  and  mechanized  units  fought  a 
Soviet-style  opposing  force  in  the 
rugged  environment  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  using  advanced  laser 
technology  and  instrumented 
tracking  systems  to  simulate  battle 
casualties  and  equipment  losses.  By 
the  mid-1980s,  a  General  Accounting  Office  report  found  that  units  repeatedly  made  the  same  mistakes 
at  the  NTC,  and  that  a  high  percentage  of  these  mistakes  could  be  avoided  if  the  lessons  could  be 
captured  from  this  realistic  training  battlefield. 


CALL  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1985  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  capture  and  disseminate 
lessons  learned  at  the  NTC  across  the  Army.  Most  of  the  early  work  at  CALL  surrounded  the  analysis  of 
extensive  training  feedback  products  provided  to  rotational  units  by  dedicated  professional  trainers 
within  the  operations  group,  coupled  with  reports  made  by  observers  dispatched  by  CALL  periodically  to 
the  NTC  training  battlefield.  This  analysis  found  its  way  into  a  number  of  CALL  publications  which 
were  disseminated  Army  wide.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  number  of  CTCs,  grew  to  four,  and  the  scope 
of  the  lessons-learned  activities  at  CALL  grew  to  incorporate  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from 
each  of  these  unique  training  environments. 

Tennessee  National  Guardsmen  from  the  196th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  preparing  to  join  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  in  Saudi  Arabia,  February  1991. 

The  CALL  mission  expanded  in  December  1989 
with  the  US  invasion  of  Panama.  World  War  II 
and  Korea  had  already  demonstrated  the  need  for 


dedicated  observers  to  gather  lessons  in  the  field 
according  to  a  carefully  crafted  collection  plan, 
and  CALL  naturally  filled  this  role  for  the  Army 
after  1989,  with  the  collection  of  lessons  from  the 
Active  Component,  US  Army  Reserve  and  Army 
National  Guard  units  engaged  in  operations  or 
mobilizing  to  support  combat  operations  during 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  CALL  continues  to  collect  actively.  CALL  has  collected  during  the  Los 
Angeles  riots,  Hurricane  Andrew  and  Operations  Restore  Hope,  Support  Hope,  Uphold  Democracy  and 
Joint  Guard.  In  addition,  CALL  maintains  cells  at  each  of  the  CTCs,  continually  working  with 
observer/controllers,  operations  groups  and  units  to  collect  and  disseminate  trends,  lessons  learned  and 
TTP.  CALL  supports  Army  efforts  to  learn  while  doing. 

The  Lessons  Learned  Process  and  the  AAR 

The  responsibility  for  collecting  and  disseminating  the  Army's  lessons  learned  and  TTP  should  not  be  a 
task  for  one  agency — the  Army  as  a  whole  is  a  learning  organization.  Army  Regulation  1 1-33,  Army 
Lessons  Learned  Program:  System  Development  and  Application,  recognizes  this  problem  and  provides 
a  solution.  It  also  establishes  CALL  as  the  focal  point  for  the  Army  lessons  learned  program  and  outlines 
the  requirement  to  provide  AARs,  lessons  learned  and  TTP  to  CALL. 

During  transformation,  it  is  imperative  that  units  and  commands  support  the  Army  as  a  learning 
organization.  Lessons  learned  and  TTP  must  be  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  Army  for  the  process 
to  be  truly  effective.  Quality  AARs  must  be  conducted  because  the  very  essence  of  the  Army's  ability  to 
grow  and  transition  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  AAR  process.  9  Therefore,  as  the  Army  transforms,  the 
activities  that  encompass  the  transition  are  very  similar  to  the  AAR.  The  AAR  is  a  form  of  discovery 
learning  that  requires  continual  collection  and  dissemination,  and  many  sources  indicate  that  guided 
discovery  learning  is  the  most  effective  learning  method.  Hence,  learning  while  transforming  will 
provide  the  Army  obvious  benefits.  The  results  will  be  more  objective  than  subjective,  and  the  outcome 
will  be  based  on  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Army.  This  continually  updated  knowledge  will  provide 
the  Army  the  flexibility  to  change  as  necessary  while  transforming  and  lead  to  changes  that  are 
completed  quickly  and  correctly. 

Learning  Organizations  and  Flexibility 

Key  Army  challenges  are  how  to  best  use  the  tools  available  to  successfully  transform  while  learning, 
meet  requirements  for  the  future  and  embed  flexibility  within  transformation. 

Peter  Senge  popularized  the  term  "learning  organization"  among  both  civilian  and  military  leaders.  Senge 
defines  the  learning  organization  as  one  that  is  "continually  expanding  its  capacity  to  create  its  future  .  .  . 
it  is  not  enough  to  merely  survive.  'Survival  learning'  or  what  is  more  often  termed  'adaptive  learning'  is 
important.  .  .  .  But  for  a  learning  organization,  adaptive  learning  must  be  joined  with  'generative 
learning,’  learning  that  enhances  our  ability  to  create."11  Sullivan  adds,  "As  we,  the  leaders,  deal  with 
tomorrow,  our  task  is  not  to  make  perfect  plans.  .  .  .  Our  task  is  to  create  organizations  that  are 
sufficiently  flexible  and  versatile  that  they  can  take  our  imperfect  plans  and  make  them  work  in 
execution.  That  is  the  essential  character  of  the  learning  organization."12 

According  to  Sullivan,  organizational  learning  in  its  broadest  sense  will  occur  only  when  the 


organization  collectively  is  communicating,  accepting  and  embedding  what  is  being  learned  across  the 
organization.13  The  organization  shares  the  information  based  on  a  common  need  to  change  and 
improve. 

Organizations  must  be  flexible  to  accept  new  ideas  or  ways  of  doing  activities  to  continue  to  move 
forward  either  for  monetary  requirements  (profit)  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  to  save  lives  and 
accomplish  the  mission  correctly  the  first  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  the  sharing  can  be  defined  as  the 
exchange  through  a  conduit  (focal  point)  of  lessons  learned,  information  and  TTP.  Because  policy  and 
doctrine  continue  to  change  to  support  an  organization,  providing  TTP  focused  on  a  particular  subject 
area  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  However,  the  continual  information  exchange  across  the  spectrum  of  the 
Army  produces  progress  and  learning — no  firm  end  state  but  a  continual  movement  to  share  and  learn. 
The  organization  will  continue  to  develop  rather  than  reach  a  set  plateau,  standard  or  culminating  point. 

CALL'S  Support  of  Transformation 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki  announced  last  October  that  the  Army  would  transform 
two  brigade  combat  teams  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Following  Shinseki's  announcement,  the  brigade 
combat  team  coordination  cell  (BCC)  was  formed  to  deliver  two  transformed  initial  brigade  combat 
teams  while  incorporating  DTLOMS  feedback  and  command,  control,  computers,  communication, 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  requirements.  The  transformation  mission  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Deputy  Commanding  General-Transformation,  who  assembled  a  team  of  Army 
agencies  including  Army  Materiel  Command,  Army  Testing  and  Evaluation  Command  and  TRADOC 
proponents.  This  on-site  collection  of  expertise  and  support  will  facilitate  the  transformation  timeline. 

The  BCC  continues  to  shape  the  transformation  effort,  becoming  a  conduit  to  the  institutional  Army. 

With  the  magnitude  of  change  occurring,  it  was  evident  to  TRADOC  that  CALL  would  be  a  vital  player. 
A  CALL  analyst  was  assigned  to  the  BCC  in  April  2000,  with  the  responsibility  of  documenting 
operational  observations,  developing  lessons  learned  and  producing  TTP.  This  collection  effort  will  assist 
the  transformation  of  the  follow-on  brigades. 

The  CALL  IBCT  collection  process  actually  started  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  the  development 
of  the  collection  plan.  CALL  is  working  from  the  plan  titled  "Army  Transformation."  The  lead  analyst 
for  the  effort  is  responsible  for  building  the  plan.  The  CALL  analyst  uses  the  CALL  Collection  and 
Observation  Management  System  (CALLCOMS)  database  which  becomes  the  collection  effort  road 
map.  The  collection  plan  focuses  the  collection  effort,  which  then  shapes  the  products.  Using  the  Joint 
Universal  Task  List  (JUTL)  and  the  Army  Universal  Task  List  (AUTL),  the  analyst  develops  the 
following  components: 

•  Issues  (that  span  multiple  events). 

•  Sub-issues  (are  functional-oriented  from  the  AUTL). 

•  Questions  (observed  requirements  and  points  of  execution  for  the  observer). 

•  The  collection  plan  is  a  living  document  and  changes  are  incorporated  as  necessary. 

Population  of  the  database  (CALLCOMS)  is  derived  from  different  methodologies,  of  which  the  AAR  is 
most  important.  The  AAR  is  the  critical  collection  event.  It  is  during  the  AAR  that  trends  are  developed. 
These  trends  lead  the  analyst  to  more  focused  observations,  with  the  output  being  viable  TTP.  During 
critical  IBCT  events,  CALL  has  the  ability  to  send  a  Combined  Arms  Assessment  Team  (CAAT).  The 
CAATs  are  task-organized  teams  of  subject  matter  experts  (SMEs)  normally  from  TRADOC  schools  and 
centers.  During  a  normal  operating  day,  procedures  at  the  BCC  actually  replicate  a  functioning  CAAT, 


with  the  CALL  analyst  collecting  observations  and  lessons  learned  from  the  agency  and  proponent 
SMEs.  This  enables  CALL  to  increase  the  collection  process  during  the  CALL  analyst's  normal 
operations. 

Although  the  AAR  is  the  critical  observable  event,  other  methodologies  are  used.  Weekly  brigade 
training  meetings,  interviews  with  soldiers  and  leaders,  reviews  of  training  plan  development  and 
numerous  briefings  are  all  critical  data  collection  venues.  The  CALL  analyst  never  compromises  the 
integrity  of  the  collection  process  and  is  focused  on  producing  TTP  to  assist  follow-on  units. 

The  other  part  of  the  IBCT/BCC  CALL  analyst  function  includes  research.  With  the  emerging  IBCT 
doctrine  that  includes  full-spectrum  dominance,  units  preparing  for  training  look  to  CALL  for  past  TTP 
from  missions  such  as  those  in  Haiti,  Somalia  and  Panama.  These  TTP  and  lessons  learned  assist 
operations  officers  and  commanders  in  their  training  and  scenario  development.  Collection  of  these  TTP 
and  lessons  learned  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  CALL  website.  Newsletters,  handbooks  and 
real-world  training  vignettes  are  all  available  on  the  public  access  website  (http://call.  army.mil).  This 
tool  gives  the  CALL  analyst  and  units  direct  access  to  hundreds  of  CALL  publications  and  links  to 
additional  sites. 

Although  change  is  nothing  new  to  the  Army,  the  speed  of  this  transformation  effort  is.  Providing  two 
transformed  brigades  by  the  year  2002  is  a  bold  challenge  to  the  DTLOMS  strategy.  Every  segment  of 
our  Army  is  affected  in  some  way.  What  CALL  does  to  empower  the  transformation  process  will  have  a 
lasting  effect  for  years  to  come.  MR 
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FEW  INSTRUMENTS  of  foreign  policy 
provide  as  visible  a  sign  of  American  deter¬ 
mination  to  shape  the  international  environment  to¬ 
ward  peace  than  the  presence  overseas  of  the  US 
Army.  In  transition  states  like  Kosovo  and  Bosnia, 
only  ground  forces  can  physically  police  urban  areas, 
establish  checkpoints,  conduct  search-and-seizure 
and  disarming  operations,  detect  and  clear  mine¬ 
fields,  and  resolve  conflicts  among  local  inhabitants 
of  different  ethnicities.  But  in  an  age  of  decreasing 
military  budgets  and  ever-expanding  requirements 
to  deploy  ground  forces  for  peacekeeping  and  sta¬ 
bility  operations,  the  US  Army  is  stretched  to  its 
limit;  its  soldiers  are  exhausted  and  leaving  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  alarming  rates.  Not  surprising,  the  Army  has 
increasingly  turned  to  the  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  and  US  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  for  relief. 
Anticipating  a  trend  of  continued  peacekeeping  de¬ 
ployments,  the  Army  is  making  a  great  effort  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  (AC 
and  RC)  to  meet  current  needs  and  transform  the 
RC  to  meet  future  crises  and  contingencies  as  far 
out  as  2025. 

Reaching  a  consensus  on  a  vision  for  RC  trans¬ 
formation  promises  to  be  troublesome.  All  three 
components — the  AC,  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR 
hold  distinct  institutional  imperatives  for  the  roles 
they  believe  each  component  should  have  a  quar¬ 
ter-century  from  now.  AC  and  RC  integration 
should  not  be  confused  with  any  consensus  about 
the  future  of  the  USAR.  Whereas  integration  initia¬ 
tives  like  that  of  the  newly  designated  AC/ARNG 
divisions  demonstrate  closer  integration,  no  similarly 
shared  mental  picture  exists  for  describing  USAR 
organization  and  missions  in  2025.  Conceiving  that 
future  picture  is  a  key  step  toward  establishing  a 
basis  for  consensus. 

This  article  examines  three  important  aspects  of 
the  ongoing  change  process.  The  first  section  re- 


Establishing  superior  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical  speed  will  also  place 
a  premium  on  reducing  the  logistic  tail  for 
fighting  forces  in  ways  that  will  threaten  RC 
relevance.  Advances  in  information-age 
technologies  will  also  reduce  the  overall 
need  for  cumbersome  service  and  support 
units;  primary  RC  functions. 


views  the  impact  that  future  war  will  have  on  each 
institution.  The  second  section  studies  these  impacts 
further  to  determine  potential  opportunities  for  re¬ 
establishing  roles  and  missions  for  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  that  will  enhance  their  institutional  impera¬ 
tives  while  complementing  those  of  the  active  force. 
The  last  section  posits  a  “seamless-centric”  RC  force 
structure  that  supports  the  vision  of  one  seamless 
Army. 

The  comparative  analysis  suggests  that  the  antici¬ 
pated  nature  of  future  war  and  the  emerging  revo¬ 
lution  of  military  affairs  will  work  against  assign¬ 
ing  high  tech,  information-age  roles  to  the  ARNG 
and  the  USAR.  However,  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR 
will  all  but  replace  AC  forces  in  the  key  role  of 
“shaping”  the  international  security  environment. 

Criteriafor  Dominance 

“Knowledge,  speed  and  power”  are  the  core  of 
Army  transformation.  Emerging  technologies  of  the 
information  age  will  enable  future  maneuver  forces 
to  “see  with  unprecedented  clarity  . . .  anticipate  with 
unparalleled  sureness  .  .  .  accelerate  the  pace  of 
movement  with  unequaled  velocity  and  maintain  an 
unrelenting  operating  tempo”  to  traverse  the  killing 
ground  untouched  and  decide  a  campaign  with  mini¬ 
mal  loss  of  life  to  all  sides.1  The  investment  seems 
prudent  as  the  broad  range  of  dangers  anticipated 
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for  2025  will  demand  a  force  that  can  “strike  rap¬ 
idly,  decide  quickly  and  finish  wars  cleanly.”2  In¬ 
deed,  the  four-prong  research  paths  outlined  in  Joint 
Vision  2010,  the  armed  forces’  conceptual  mid¬ 
range  plan  for  creating  the  future  forces  of  2025, 
all  aim  to  achieve  “hill-spectrum  dominance”:  domi¬ 
nant  maneuver,  precision  engagement,  full-spectrum 


The  revolution  in  information  technology 
does  not  mean  that  all  future  forces  will  neces¬ 
sarily  possess  the full  complement  of  knowledge- 
based  technologies.  Besides  cost  restraints, 
operational  precedents  suggests  limiting 
technological  advances  to  only  a  small,  but 
highly  skilled,  quickly  deploying,  front-edge 
force.  Only  1 0  army  divisions  out  of  117  in  the 
Wehrmacht’s  blitzkrieg  forces  of  World 
War  II,  were  armored. 


protection  and  focused  logistics.3  While  the  exact 
nature  of  the  future  security  environment  of  2025 
remains  an  educated  guess,  it  is  clear  that  the  US 
role  in  that  complex  future  environment  will  remain 
active  and  global.  Thus,  the  need  for  an  adaptable, 
capabilities-based,  dominant  land  force  that  can  re¬ 
spond  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  dangers  in  peace,  cri¬ 
sis  and  war  is  paramount.4 

Thus  far,  however,  the  transformation  has  focused 
on  the  possible  designs  and  characteristics  of  an  AC 
information-based  land  force.5  What  the  changes  in 
information  technologies  might  hold  for  RC  forces 
is  less  clear.  Indeed,  the  very  criteria  for  an  infor¬ 
mation-age  force  seemingly  argue  against  assigning 
an  information-age  role  to  the  ARNG  and  USAR. 
For  example,  inherent  in  the  argument  for  speed  is 
the  deep  desire  to  avoid  casualties.  Information-age 
forces,  according  to  one  informed  observer,  will 
therefore  be  designed  to  conduct  “burst  operations” 
as  opposed  to  sustained  campaigns.  Burst  operations 
will  not  require  or  even  allow  mobilization  and  will 
render  reserve  forces  inconsequential.6 

Establishing  superior  strategic,  operational  and 
tactical  speed  will  also  place  a  premium  on  reduc¬ 
ing  the  logistic  tail  for  fighting  forces  in  ways  that 
will  threaten  RC  relevance.  Advances  in  information- 
age  technologies,  such  as  alternative  fuel  sources 
and  fuel-efficient,  ultrareliable  fighting  vehicles, 
coupled  with  the  distribution-based,  seamless  logis¬ 
tics  system  will  also  reduce  the  overall  need  for 
cumbersome  service  and  support  units;  primary  RC 
functions.  Technologies  arising  from  the  ongoing 


age  of  revolutions  are  also  making  possible  the 
much-heralded  revolution  in  military  logistics 
(RML).7  Focused  logistics  is  the  end  objective;  pre¬ 
cision  logistics  is  the  means.8  The  result  is  that  fewer 
logisticians  will  be  needed  to  get  the  right  amount 
of  the  right  supplies  to  the  right  customers  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

But  the  distribution-based  logistics  system  will 
bring  unintended  and  unwelcome  changes  to  tradi¬ 
tional  RC  support  roles  and  missions.  As  a  smaller, 
more  capable  and  immediately  responsive  AC  sus¬ 
tainment  force  improves  its  technologies  it  will  rely 
less  on  the  reserves.  The  slower-mobilizing  reserve 
forces  should  not  be  automatically  considered  as  a 
follow-on  option  either.  Rather,  fighting  forces  may 
turn  to  a  more  quickly  accessible  and  strategically 
agile  civilian-contracted  sustainment  force.9  Like 
burst  operations,  the  attraction  here  is  strategic 
speed.  While  the  traditional  RC  ownership  of  com¬ 
bat  service  support  core  competencies  will  remain 
intact,  the  requirement  for  strategic  speed  will  ren¬ 
der  their  services  moot  during  the  critical  opening 
stages  in  fiiture  wars.  Instead,  a  corps  of  civilian 
contractors  will  fill  the  strategic  agility  gap  on  the 
future  battlespace  thus  avoiding  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  calling  out  citizen-soldiers. 

A  professional  corps  of  “battlefield”  civilian  con¬ 
tractors  perhaps  most  threatens  the  relevance  of  the 
USAR.  Transformation  planners  have  stipulated  that 
the  single  most  important  improvement  needed  to 
achieve  the  revolution  in  military  logistics  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  speed,  but  rather  a  “radical  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sustainment  requirements.”10  The  corollary 
message  should  not  be  underestimated  either.  A 
smaller  information-age  AC  force  could  direct  a 
larger  civilian-based  sustainment  force  that  lacks 
RML  technologies  but  is  strategically  agile  and  im¬ 
mediately  deployable.  The  RML  requires  an  imme¬ 
diately  responsive  and  professionally  competent 
sustainment  force,  military  or  civilian. 

Under  such  an  understanding,  RC  dominance  in 
service-and-support  core  competencies  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  combination  of  a  revolution  in  mili¬ 
tary  and  business  affairs  in  both  the  AC  and  civil¬ 
ian-contracted  sustainment  force.  Future  logistic 
support  could  come  from  the  nearest  available  in¬ 
country  civilian  economic  source  instead  of  a  USAR 
corps  support  group  that  deploys  30  days  after  mo¬ 
bilization.  Such  a  timeline  is  too  slow  for  burst  op¬ 
erations  and  perhaps  even  traditional  campaign  op¬ 
erations,  particularly  during  the  opening  phases  of 
a  conflict.  This  point  was  underscored  in  a  wargame 
when  forces  arriving  on  the  battlespace  within  only 
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While  the  traditional  RC  ownership  of  combat  sendee  support  core  competencies  will  remain 
intact,  the  requirement  for  strategic  speed  will  render  their  services  moot  during  the  critical  opening 
stages  in  future  wars.  Instead,  a  corps  of  civilian  contractors  will fill  the  strategic  agility  gap  on  the 
future  battlespace  thus  avoiding  the  political  consequences  of  calling  out  citizen-soldiers. 


five  days  of  notification  were  already  too  late  to 
seize  the  initiative  or  be  decisive.11  Shortcomings  in 
establishing  strategic  speed  also  have  political  con¬ 
sequences,  as  demonstrated  by  the  delayed  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Task  Force  Hawk  from  Germany  to  Alba¬ 
nia  in  summer  1999. 12 

When  ARNG  combat  forces  are  considered,  the 
picture  becomes  even  dimmer.  The  revolution  in 
information  technology  does  not  mean  that  all  fu¬ 
ture  forces  will  necessarily  possess  the  frill  comple¬ 
ment  of  knowledge-based  technologies.  Besides  cost 
restraints,  operational  precedents  suggests  limiting 
technological  advances  to  only  a  small,  but  highly 
skilled,  quickly  deploying,  front-edge  force.  Only 
1 0  army  divisions  out  of  1 1 7  in  the  Wehrmacht  ’s  blitz¬ 
krieg  forces  of  World  War  II,  were  armored.  But 
that  fraction,  transformation  planners  point  out,  was 
enough  to  revolutionize  warfare  at  the  operational 
level.  Likewise,  planners  maintain  that  only  part  of 
the  future  land  force  will  require  the  deployability 
and  maneuver  capability  to  resolve  a  crisis  or  im¬ 
mediately  dominate  the  future  battlespace. 

In  transformation-parlance  these  would  be  the 
strategic  preclusion  forces  designed  to  stop  aggres¬ 
sors  dead  in  their  tracks  before  the  shooting  ever 
starts  or  widens  beyond  a  limited  area.  Conceivably, 
this  could  be  the  preserve  of  the  initial  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  Despite  the 


fact  that  the  ARNG  owns  over  54  percent  of  the  total 
Army  combat  forces,  with  its  most-ready  units  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  90-day  mobilization  lag,  that 
high  percentage  will  not  weigh  as  heavily  on  the  AC 
by  2025.  Therefore,  whatever  the  concept  for  dis¬ 
tributing  knowledge-based  assets  in  the  future,  it  will 
almost  certainly  not  include  ARNG  combat  forces.13 

The  low  priority  is  only  logical.  Under  pressure 
to  balance  anticipated  requirements  for  information- 
age  knowledge,  speed  and  power  against  cost,  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  knife-edge  readiness,  planners  will 
be  forced  to  limit  their  most  advanced  technologies 
and  training  to  front-edge  forces.  The  order  of  pri¬ 
ority  for  arranging  dominant  forces  seems  to  rein¬ 
force  the  point.  Of  the  main  categories  for  deploy¬ 
able  combat  forces,  the  ARNG  will  most  likely  be 
folded  into  “campaign  forces,”  the  last  in  the 
deployable  pecking  order.  Special  operations  forces 
are  in  a  separate  category  and  homeland  defense 
forces  are,  by  definition,  not  deployable.14 

Moreover,  if  the  poor  showing  of  the  1 16th  Idaho 
National  Guard  enhanced  Armored  Brigade’s  rota¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  in  July 
1998  is  any  indication,  the  ARNG  will  need  funda¬ 
mental  resourcing  and  training  changes  to  achieve 
appropriate  readiness  and  fulfill  its  90-day  deploy¬ 
ment  requirement.  Assembling  4000  soldiers  from 
40  different  states — all  with  varying  degrees  of 
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Kentucky  ARNG 
troops  conduct  a 
MOUT  training 
exercise  at  Camp 
Blanding,  Florida. 


Two  distinguishing  features  of shaping  operations  point  to  a  unique  opportunity 
for  recasting  a  more  relevant  and  responsive  role  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR  in  the  2 1st  century. 
First,  shaping  operations  have  thus  far  not  required  manpower-intensive  combat  maneuver 
training.  Policing  urban  areas,  establishing  checkpoints,  conducting  searches  and  seizures  or 
resolving  conflicts  among  local  inhabitants  are  mainly  the  work  of  small  teams; 
squads,  platoons  and  sometimes  companies. 


readiness — caused  the  1 1 6th  to  cancel  its  live-fire 
portion  of  the  rotation,  something  almost  unheard 
of  among  AC  forces. 

Similar  problems  arose  during  the  1 999  rotation 
of  the  1 55  th  Mississippi  Enhanced  Brigade,  prompt¬ 
ing  a  new  round  of  questions  on  the  ability  of  any 
ARNG  brigade  to  deploy  within  90  days.15  Antici¬ 
pating  these  realities,  the  1998  Army  After  Next 
Spring  Wargame  concluded  that  the  “active  com¬ 
ponent  will  probably  have  to  ‘buy  time’  for  ARNG 
combat  forces  to  achieve  full  [post-mobilization] 
readiness.”16 

Certainly  some  fraction  from  both  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  will  enjoy  an  enhanced  role  in  the  future, 
such  as  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations 
forces  and  units  with  front-edge  missions  (though 
their  effectiveness  and  force  structure  have  been 
questioned).17  But  the  ARNG  and  USAR  as  a  whole 
will  almost  assuredly  not  be  fully  transformed  tech¬ 
nologically.  The  costs  and  operational  concerns 
mentioned  above  are  but  two  reasons  why.  The  re¬ 
ality  of  the  future  security  environment  is  another 


and  may  render  all  other  points  moot.  The  antici¬ 
pated  nature  of  future  war  that  burst  operations  rep¬ 
resents,  if  it  holds,  will  be  enough  to  make  the  case 
against  assigning  information-age  roles  to  the 
ARNG  and  USAR  without  the  need  for  any  formal 
pronouncements.  Nor  will  there  likely  be  any  open 
challenge  within  the  Army  to  the  RC  core  compe¬ 
tencies  in  service  and  support  functions.  Such  chal¬ 
lenges  will  come  from  the  civilian  sector  as  a  natu¬ 
ral,  if  not  fully  understood,  consequence  in  the  drive 
for  knowledge,  speed  and  power.18 

Indispensable  Rdesand  Missions 

Despite  their  technological  limits,  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  will  remain  institutionally  solvent.  Reserve 
forces  will  indeed  have  a  vital  role  in  the  2 1  st  cen¬ 
tury,  if  a  lower  priority  for  information-based  ca¬ 
pabilities.  The  ARNG  and  USAR  will  not  be 
marginalized  as  a  fighting  and  supporting  force, 
even  if  burst  operations  become  the  norm.  In  fact, 
the  political-military  requirements  anticipated  for 
2025  could  lead  to  an  indispensable  RC  role.  More- 
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Shaping  operations  are  part  of  an  active,  deliberate  campaign  to  bring  transition  states,  like 
Russia  and  China,  into  the family  of  core  states  made  up  offree-market  democracies.  For  US forces, 
these  operations  range  from  military-to-military  contacts,  port  visits,  combined  exercises  and 
training,  security  assistance,  and  interoperability  and  peacekeeping  missions. 


US  and  Chinese  naval  officers  salute  as 
Marines  present  the  colors  aboard  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Reeves  in 
Qingdao  harbor.  Army  RC  participation 
in  shaping  operations  will  likely  increase. 


over,  these  new  roles  and  missions  will  complement 
their  institutional  strengths,  minimize  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  fill  a  critical  military  strategy  gap. 

As  an  example,  Army  planners  are  anticipating 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  pursue  a  na¬ 
tional  security  policy  comparable  to  the  current 
policy  of  enlargement  and  engagement.  The  United 
States  intends  to  enlarge  the  community  of  demo¬ 
cratic  states  while  engaging  that  community  to  es¬ 
tablish  market-based  economies.  Indeed,  the  pow¬ 
erful  bipartisan  National  Security  Studies  Group 
(NSSG)  reinforced  this  goal  by  listing  as  its  first 
major  assumption  in  its  August  1999  Phase  I  report 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  its  role  in 
“shaping  the  international  environment.”  “Active 
American  engagement  cannot  prevent  all  problems,” 
conceded  the  NSSG,  “but  wise  policies  can  mitigate 
many  of  them.”19  Should  this  policy  goal  continue 
into  the  next  century  in  one  form  or  another,  as 
seems  likely,  then  the  most  appropriate  national 
military  policy  for  supporting  enlargement  and  en¬ 
gagement  is  the  present  strategy  of  shape,  respond 
and  prepare.  The  trifold  strategy  intends  that  the 
military  help  shape  the  international  environment  to 
set  an  effective  foreign  policy,  respond  appropriately 
to  a  crisis  that  threatens  US  national  security  and 


continue  to  transform  the  force  to  prepare  it  for 
emerging  security  challenges.20 

Of  the  three  broad  roles  and  missions,  “shape” 
operations  may  maximize  US  military  power  to  re¬ 
alize  enlargement  and  engagement  goals  and  secure 
vital  US  interests.21  The  ARNG  and  USAR  may 
actually  create  new  core  competencies  in  this  area 
that  could  ultimately  revitalize  the  force.  Shaping 
operations  are  part  of  an  active,  deliberate  campaign 
to  bring  transition  states,  like  Russia  and  China,  into 
the  family  of  core  states  made  up  of  free-market 
democracies.  For  US  forces,  these  operations  range 
from  military-to-military  contacts,  port  visits,  com¬ 
bined  exercises  and  training,  security  assistance,  and 
interoperability  and  peacekeeping  missions.22 

Such  shaping  operations  have  dominated  Army 
attention  during  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Peace¬ 
keeping  operations  (Bosnia  and  Kosovo),  nation¬ 
building  and  humanitarian  operations  (Haiti  and 
Honduras)  and  stability  operations  (East  Timor) 
have  all  become  common  since  the  fall  of  commu¬ 
nism.  Shaping  operations  have  also  forced  the 
Army  to  modify  its  traditional  training  models.  In 
preparing  for  peacekeeping  operations,  the  Army 
has  introduced  a  set  of  training  requirements  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  for  collective  maneuver  warfare  to 
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produce  new  skills  and  core  competencies  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  military  operations  other  than 
war  (MOOTW). 

At  training  centers  such  as  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  (JRTC),  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Combined  Maneuver  Training  Center  (CMTC), 
Hohenfels,  Germany,  combat  units  learn  how  to 
police  urban  areas,  establish  checkpoints,  conduct 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  ARNG  owns 
over  54  percent  of  the  total  Army  combat  forces, 
with  its  most-ready  units  requiring  a  minimum 
90-day  mobilization  lag,  that  high  percentage 
will  not  weigh  as  heavily  on  the  AC  by  2025. 
Whatever  the  concept  for  distributing  knowledge- 
based  assets  in  the  future,  it  will  almost  certainly 
not  include  ARNG  combat  forces. 


search-and-seizure  and  disarming  operations,  detect 
and  clear  minefields,  and  resolve  conflicts  among 
local  inhabitants  of  different  ethnicities.  The  train¬ 
ing,  like  the  actual  peace  operations,  is  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Soldiers  require  extraordinary  individual 
discipline  to  refrain  from  using  deadly  force  even 
if  it  might  be  warranted.23  Indeed,  the  JRTC  and  the 
CMTC  have  employed  Balkan  foreign  nationals  to 
help  create  a  more  realistic  MOOTW  urban  train¬ 
ing  environment.  Cultural  and  historic  training  is 
another  important  component  of  shaping  prepara¬ 
tions.  Soldiers  leam  about  the  geography,  climate, 
people,  history,  politics,  government,  economy  and 
infrastructure  of  the  region  to  which  they  deploy. 
Training  for  MOOTW  is  aimed  at  understanding 
how  to  turn  belligerents  toward  peace. 

Two  distinguishing  features  of  shaping  opera¬ 
tions  point  to  a  unique  opportunity  for  recasting 
a  more  relevant  and  responsive  role  for  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  in  the  21st  century.  First,  shaping  op¬ 
erations  have  thus  far  not  required  manpower-inten¬ 
sive  combat  maneuver  training.24  Policing  urban 
areas,  establishing  checkpoints,  conducting  searches 
and  seizures  or  resolving  conflicts  among  local  in¬ 
habitants  are  mainly  the  work  of  small  teams; 
squads,  platoons  and  sometimes  companies.  But 
such  tasks  still  require  strong  unit  cohesion  and  self- 
discipline  so  critical — and  common — among  com¬ 
bat  arms  units.  The  ARNG  has  plenty  of  these  as¬ 
sets.  Its  Achilles  heel  has  always  been  managing 
complex  collective  maneuver  warfare,  not  cohesive 
operations  at  the  company  level  and  below.25 

Second,  reservists  are  better  inclined  for  expedi¬ 


tionary  missions.  Scholars  such  as  Morris  Janowitz, 
Samuel  Huntington  and  Charles  Moskos  have  em¬ 
phasized  this  point  for  some  time.26  But  the  inter¬ 
national  security  arena  of  the  last  hundred  years  had 
never  really  tested  those  conclusions  the  way  the 
post-Cold  War  environment  has.  Therefore,  it  was 
only  mildly  surprising  when  a  recent  study  found 
that  ARNG  soldiers  who  had  served  on  Sinai  duty 
(1995)  were  more  likely  to  possess  a  constabulary 
ethic,  which  calls  for  both  impartiality  and  minimal 
use  of  force,  than  were  their  AC  counterparts  from 
the  10th  Mountain  Division  who  had  served  in  a 
variety  of  shaping  operations  from  Somalia  (1993) 
to  Haiti  (1994).27  The  study  found  that  “overall,  the 
active  duty  soldiers  in  the  10th  Mountain  seem  to 
have  a  more  martial  and  somewhat  less  pacific  view 
of  peacekeeping  than  do  soldiers  in  the  composite 
4-5 05th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment,  most  of 
whom  were  from  the  National  Guard.”28  Thus  the 
substitution  of  vigorous  peacekeeping  training  for 
maneuver  exercises  and  the  cultural  inclination 
among  reservists  for  shaping  missions  suggest  open¬ 
ings  for  new  RC  roles  in  2025. 

TheSeamlessCentered  Alternative 

The  benefits  seem  almost  too  transparent.  The 
ARNG  could  greatly  enhance  its  future  military  rel¬ 
evance  by  jettisoning  some  of  its  heavy  force  struc¬ 
ture  in  favor  of  lighter  forces  that  are  more  adept 
for  shaping  operations.  If  the  ARNG  were  to  trim 
just  one-third  of  its  heavy  forces  and  reconfigure  a 
portion  of  its  other  enhanced  brigades  into  four 
highly  skilled  expeditionary  divisions,  all  four  di¬ 
visions  could  be  made  deployable  before  the  90-day 
window.  One  of  those  divisions,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  could  even  be  made  ready  within  30  days  of 
notification.  The  USAR  could  also  be  recast  to  be 
more  relevant  and  responsive. 

But  benefits  are  often  a  matter  of  perspective, 
particularly  if  one  of  these  institutions  must  lose 
part  of  its  force  structure  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  Army.  Institutional  imperatives  will  clash  with 
the  imperative  for  a  more  relevant  and  responsive 
seamless-centric  Army.  A  seamless-centric  Army 
cannot  exist  unless  all  three  components  possess  a 
common  vision  for  the  role  that  each  will  have  in 
the  future  and  a  unified  acceptance  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  obligations  each  must  bear.  Therefore, 
the  RC  of  2025  must  be  described  with  the  AC 
future. 

Adapting  to  the  future  will  be  more  formidable 
for  the  AC  than  the  RC  because  the  AC  is  overly 
committed  to  all  three  phases  of  the  shape-respond- 
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prepare  strategy.  Above  all,  the  AC  desire  to  im¬ 
mediately  respond  with  dominant  information-age 
power  to  any  crisis  anywhere  around  the  world  is 
the  institution’s  utmost  imperative  for  the  future.29 
Yet,  advanced  technology  has  not  yet  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  and  perhaps  never  will  in  expeditionary 
operations.  Keeping  its  forces  sharp  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  fighting  two  simultaneous  contingencies 
while  responding  to  a  host  of  crises  around  the  globe 
has  stretched  the  active  force  to  its  breaking  point. 
As  a  result,  the  AC  is  relying  more  heavily  on  the 
RC  to  meet  its  expeditionary  duties.  Still,  greater  end 
strength  would  not  answer  the  most  pressing  di¬ 
lemma  that  expeditionary  duty  imposes:  diversion 
from  maneuver  warfare  training.30  Pressures  of  ex¬ 
peditionary  duties  tear  at  the  AC  institutional  soul 
by  continually  pushing  away  from  the  perceived  im¬ 
perative. 

Without  adding  soldiers  or  changing  strategy,  the 
AC  has  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  future  rel¬ 
evance,  establish  a  more  appropriate  balance  to  its 
shape-respond-prepare  commitments  and  pare  its 
structure  to  an  eight-division  equivalent.  The  struc¬ 
ture’s  primary  aim  is  to  protect  the  AC  ability  to  pro¬ 
ject  dominant  military  power  swiftly.  These  forces, 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  active  force,  are  reserved 
only  for  those  missions  (and  training)  that  call  for 
precluding  or  quickly  ending  a  shooting  conflict.31 

Of  the  three  remaining  divisions,  two  are  assigned 
as  reinforcing  forces,  to  be  ready  to  deploy  within 
30  to  45  days,  and  one  division  plus  the  1 1th  Annored 
Cavalry  Regiment  are  committed  to  ongoing  experi¬ 
mentation  and  maneuver  warfare  training.  Only  in 
an  emergency  situation  will  the  two  reinforcing  di¬ 
visions  be  used  to  support  shaping  operations,  which 
is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  ARNG.  Thus, 
while  the  two  reinforcing  divisions  are  subject  to 


Political-military  requirements  anticipated 
for  2025  could  lead  to  an  indispensable  RC  rote. 
Moreover,  these  new  roles  and  missions  will 
complement  their  institutional  strengths, 
minimize  their  weaknesses  and  Jill  a  critical 
military’  strategy  gap.  As  an  example,  Army 
planners  are  anticipating  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  pursue  a  national  security’ 
policy  comparable  to  the  current  policy  of 
enlargement  and  engagement. 


expeditionary  duty,  they  are  at  the  back  end  of  the 
queue.  Training  to  fight  with  dominant  knowledge, 
speed  and  power  is  the  primary  AC  focus. 

The  active  force  will  still  bear  a  prominent  share 
for  shaping  operations.  In  a  reverse  of  a  useful  idea 
that  was  badly  marginalized  during  the  pre-Desert 
Storm  era,  three  active  maneuver  brigades  will  be 
permanently  assigned  as  roundout  brigades  to  three 
tri-ARNG  expeditionary  divisions  (Tri-A  Xpd  Div). 
Except  for  these  three  brigades,  the  active  force  will 
be  used  primarily  to  preclude  or  quickly  end  a  shoot¬ 
ing  war — not  conduct  MOOTW. 

ARNG  changes  will  be  profound.  Through  the 
Army  National  Guard  Division  Redesign  study 
(ADRS),  the  ARNG  hopes  to  recreate  its  entire  in¬ 
stitutional  makeup  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Above  all,  genuine  participation  in  the  National 
Military  Strategy  is  the  Army  National  Guard’s  in¬ 
stitutional  imperative. 

Under  ADRS,  the  ARNG  plans  to  reconfigure  its 
current  structure  of  1 5  enhanced  brigades,  eight  low- 
priority  divisions  and  three  stand-alone  (non-divi- 
sional)  brigades  into  1 0  divisions  and  six  stand-alone 
brigades.  Of  the  1 0  divisions,  three  will  keep  their 


ARNG  Division  Redesign  Study  (ADRS) 

CURRENT 

15  Enhanced  Brigades  (eBdes) 

8  Infantry  divisions  (low  priority) 

3  Separate  brigades 

ADRS  (FY99-09) 

3  Div  (as  currently  designed) 

3  Div  (w/1  eBde  in  each) 

1  AC/ARNG  Div  (3  eBdes-L) 

1  AC/ARNG  Div  (3  eBdes-Hvy) 

2  Composite  divisions 

6  Stand-alone  brigades 

Seamless-Centric  ADRS  (FY99-09) 

3  Expeditionary  (Xpd)  Div  (-)  (1  AC  bde  in  each  Div) 

1  Xpd  Div  (all  3  maneuver  brigades  are  ARNG) 

1  AC/ARNG  Div  (3  eBdes-L) 

1  AC/ARNG  Div  (3  interim  eBdes) 

4  Enhanced-Home  Security  Div  (1  eBde  each) 

4  Stand-alone  brigades 

12  Bdes  convert  to  meet  CSS  needs 

15  brigades  convert  to  meet  CSS  needs 

TOTALS 

8  Divisions  (low  priority) 

15  eBdes 

3  Stand-alone  brigades 

TOTALS 

10  Divisions  (9  eBdes) 

6  Stand-alone  brigades 

TOTALS 

10  Divisions  (10  eBdes) 

4  Stand-alone  brigades 

(figures  match  seamless-centric  structure  above) 
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old  structure;  three  will  include  an  enhanced-brigade 
in  place  of  a  traditional  divisional  brigade;  two  are 
committed  to  the  newly  designed  AC/ARNG  divi¬ 
sions  (7th  and  24th  Infantry);  and  the  last  two  will 
be  a  composite  of  the  divisional  brigades  left  over 
after  the  ADRS  is  completed. 

Additionally,  12  divisional  brigades  are  ear¬ 
marked  to  convert  to  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  functions,  shoring  up  a  projected 


Adapting  to  the  future  will  be  more 
formidable  for  the  AC  than  the  RC  because  the 
AC  is  overly  committed  to  all  three  phases  of  the 
shape-respond-prepare  strategy. . . .  The  AC  is 
relying  more  heavily  on  the  RC  to  meet  its 
expeditionary  duties.  Still,  greater  end  strength 
would  not  answer  the  most  pressing  dilemma 
that  expeditionary  duty  imposes:  diversion  from 
maneuver  warfare  training. 


shortfall  of  124,800  support  soldiers.32  By  trimming 
most  of  its  low-priority  divisions,  strengthening  oth¬ 
ers  by  mixing  in  high-priority  enhanced-brigades 
and  converting  much-needed  billets  to  support  troop 
shortfalls,  the  ADRS  will  improve  the  institution’s 
warfighting  efficiency.  But  improved  efficiency 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  more  relevant,  deploy¬ 
able  force  for  the  future.  In  the  main,  the  ADRS 
promises  only  a  more  efficient  maneuver-oriented, 
armor-laden  portrait  of  its  old  self. 

Correcting  these  flaws  is  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
seamless-centric  ADRS,  shown  on  the  right  column 
of  the  accompanying  figure.  First,  shaping  mis¬ 
sions  are  the  object  of  ARNG’s  new  federal- 
mission  focus;  expeditionary  divisions  are  its  pri¬ 
mary  means.  Three  of  the  four  expeditionary 
divisions  will  be  resourced  as  enhanced-divisions 
and  assigned  one  active  maneuver  brigade  as 
their  roundouts.  While  all  of  the  four  expedition¬ 
ary  division’s  three  brigades  will  remain  ARNG- 
pure  organizations,  they  will  receive  the  same 
training  and  resources  as  the  other  divisions. 

The  seamless-centric  alternative  will  convert  1 5 
brigades- worth  to  sustainment  troops  instead  of  12. 
While  the  two  AC/ARNG  divisions  are  already  es¬ 
tablished,  the  three  heavy  enhanced-brigades  in  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  must  trim  their  fighting 
weight  to  a  more  deployable  medium-heavy  divi¬ 
sion  of  wheeled  or  light-skinned  armored  fighting 
vehicles.  For  the  same  reasons,  one  of  the  AC  home- 
based  divisions  will  also  transition  to  a  medium- 
weight  force.33  The  last  four  divisions  are  for  home 
security  and  include  high-priority,  enhanced-brigade 


roundouts.  Under  the  category  of  home  security  are 
the  1 0  congressionally  funded  rapid  assessment  and 
initial  detection  teams  designed  to  assist  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  and  firefighters  nationwide  in  a 
chemical  and  biological  incident.34  In  addition  to 
their  focus  on  homeland  defense,  these  home  secu¬ 
rity  divisions  will  also  provide  reinforcing  support 
to  the  four  expeditionary  divisions. 

Altogether,  eight  ARNG  divisions,  including 
three  active  maneuver  brigades  and  three  enhanced- 
brigades,  will  constitute  the  Army’s  expeditionary 
force  commitment  to  shaping  operations.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  active  and  enhanced  brigades  will  im¬ 
prove  effectiveness  in  the  ARNG  spectrum  of  op¬ 
erations  which  ranges  from  nation  building  to 
maneuver  warfare.  With  such  a  large  commitment 
comes  the  opportunity  to  balance  the  MOOTW 
load — prevent  repetitive  deployments,  lessen  the 
employer-reservist  tension  and  improve  the  soldier’s 
overall  quality  of  life. 

Additionally,  just  as  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
keeps  one  brigade  of  three  on  a  high  alert  status,  a 
“deployment-ready  division”  system  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  rotate  the  responsibility  to  deploy  within 
30  days  among  the  four  primary  expeditionary  di¬ 
visions.  The  arrangement  will  reduce  personal  tur¬ 
moil  among  citizen-soldiers  who  have  had  to  juggle 
civilian  jobs  with  alerts  that  can  drag  on  for  months 
before  official  orders  to  mobilize.35 

Genuine  RC  participation  requires  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  rank  arrangement.  Not  since  the  days  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  America  has  the  ARNG  matched  military 
authority  with  military  capability.  Since  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Army  forces,  both  AC  and  RC,  will  fall 
under  the  shaping  spectrum  of  war,  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  will  clearly  have  a  prominent  voice  over  a 
significant  portion  of  Army  operations.  Commen¬ 
surate  with  that  preeminent  role,  a  new  four-star 
position  of  commander  in  chief,  Expeditionary 
Forces  (CINC-Xpd)  must  be  established  for  the 
ARNG  senior  leader,  and  both  the  director  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  chief  of  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  should  be  upgraded  to  three-star  billets.  The 
position  of  CINC-Xpd  will  be  on  par  to  those  of  the 
existing  CINCs  and,  like  them,  subordinate  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  JCS  chairman.  The 
long  overdue  upgrade  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR 
leadership  will  be  matched  by  roles  and  missions 
befitting  the  rank.36 

Perhaps  no  other  component  has  a  greater  desire 
for  adapting  to  the  future  than  the  USAR.  This  is 
because  the  Army’s  ftiture  is  the  USAR’s  future, 
particularly  where  the  AC  is  concerned.  The  USAR 
controls  all  of  the  Army’s  chemical  brigades,  enemy 
prisoner-of-war  brigades,  training  and  exercise  di¬ 
visions,  and  institutional  divisions.  The  latter  two  di- 
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The  benefits  seem  almost  too  transparent.  The  ARNG  could  greatly  enhance  its  future 
military  relevance  by  jettisoning  some  of  its  heavy force  structure  in  favor  of  lighter  forces  that  are 
more  adept for  shaping  operations.  If  the  ARNG  were  to  trim  just  one-third  of  its  heavy  forces  and 
reconfigure  a  portion  of  its  other  enhanced  brigades  into  four  highly  skilled  expeditionary  divisions, 
all  four  divisions  could  be  made  deployable  before  the  90-day  window. 


visions  provide  training  and  training  support  for  all  competencies  against  the  future  demands  for  stra- 

components,  including  initial  entry  training,  soldier  tegic  speed.  Thus,  for  the  USAR,  improving  on  its 

skills  qualification  and  Reserve  Officer  Training  ability  for  rapid  mobilization  of  ready  units  is  its 
Corps.  The  USAR  also  maintains  97  percent  of  the  uppermost  priority.  Unlike  the  other  two  compo- 
Army’s  civil  affairs  units,  80  percent  of  the  medi-  nents,  however,  “strategic  speed”  for  the  USAR 
cal  and  transportation  brigades,  and  66  percent  of  means  individual  reservists  must  be  personally  ready 
the  medical  groups  and  theater  signal  commands.37  to  mobilize  for  deployment.  This  unique  anomaly 
Aside  from  losing  two  of  its  overseas  regional  exists  because  the  vast  majority  of  reserve  units  are 

support  commands  based  in  Germany  and  Hawaii  made  up  of  companies  or  modularized  detachments 

to  underwrite  the  ARNG’s  overseas  command  and  of  companies.  Institutional  readiness  is  therefore 
control  headquarters  for  expeditionary  operations,  not  determined  by  evaluating  ready  brigades  or  di- 
the  USAR’s  proposed  changes  are  internal.  Of  the  visions  but  at  the  lowest  level  of  command — the 
three  institutions,  the  USAR  is  the  only  branch  that  company. 

is  already  relevant  to  the  nature  of  future  war  re-  Recognizing  this  truth,  the  USAR  has  acted  ac- 
gardless  of  the  operational  categories  along  the  spec-  cordingly.  In  a  far-reaching  and  costly  (diverted 

trum  of  war.  Whether  the  operations  are  for  nation  strength)  move  in  1996,  the  USAR  created  the 

building,  peacekeeping,  contingency  warfare  or  hill  Readiness  Command,  an  in-house,  independent 
maneuver  war,  the  USAR  core  competencies  and  two-star  command  whose  primary  mission  is  to  en¬ 
training  schemes  will  probably  remain  unchanged.  hance  the  mobilization  readiness  of  companies. 
Administering  medical  support,  purifying  water,  Under  the  Readiness  Command,  nine  command  as- 
delivering  ammunition,  and  establishing  communi-  sistance  and  assessment  teams  (CAAT)  spearhead 
cation  nodes  or  evacuating  and  registering  the  fallen  an  unprecedented  effort  to  engender  a  culture  of 

are  basic  services  for  any  army  no  matter  what  the  readiness  at  the  company  level.  Like  other  traditional 

future  might  hold.  readiness  inspection  teams,  CAATs  are  staffed  with 

Improving  the  USAR’s  core  competencies  is  functional  experts  who  conduct  no-nonsense  evalu- 
therefore  not  a  pressing  issue.  What  concerns  the  ations  of  unit  mobilization  readiness.  What  makes 
USAR  most  is  maximizing  the  relevance  of  its  core  the  CAAT  unique  is  its  mandated  role  to  also  coach, 
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Twelve  divisional  brigades  are  earmarked 
to  convert  to  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  functions,  shoring  up  a  projected 
shortfall  of 124,800-support  soldiers. . . .  ADRS 
will  improve  the  institution  ’s  warfighting 
efficiency.  But  improved  efficiency  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  more  relevant,  deployable 
force  for  the  future. 


teach  and  mentor  company-level  leaders  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  mobilizing  citizen-soldiers. 

Normally,  these  functions  would  be  performed  by 
the  parent  organization.  But  in  the  USAR,  that  lead¬ 
ership  chain  stretches  over  several  states  since  re¬ 
serve  companies  are  located  to  sustain  recruitment. 
Transportation  companies,  as  an  example,  are  sited 
near  rural  civilian  tracking  districts  or  medical  com¬ 
panies  next  to  urban  areas  where  civilian  hospitals 
are  nearby,  but  the  battalion  or  brigade  leadership 
may  be  located  a  state  or  more  away.  Worst,  many 
subordinate  units  fall  administratively  under  battal¬ 
ions  and  brigades  with  different  branch  skills.  For 
example,  a  postal  company  might  be  aligned  under 
a  chemical  battalion  or  a  transportation  company 
under  a  quartermaster  battalion.38  Thus,  CAATs 
were  designed  as  much  to  provide  high-value 
mentorship  directly  to  company-level  leaders  as 
much  they  were  to  evaluate  and  improve  unit  mo¬ 
bilization  readiness.39  The  Readiness  Command  has 
also  ensured  that  its  surrogate  leadership  formula 


does  not  lead  to  a  separate  leadership  chain.40 

In  the  last  year  alone,  the  renewed  focus  on  mo¬ 
bilization  readiness  improved  readiness  over  10  per¬ 
cent  across  the  USAR.  Part  of  this  success  must  be 
attributed  to  the  USAR’s  commitment  to  fill  criti¬ 
cal  leadership  gaps  in  its  chain.  For  the  future,  the 
USAR  will  meet  its  most  pressing  challenges  of  cre¬ 
ating  strategic  speed  by  ensuring  that  citizen-soldiers 
can  deploy  when  called.41 

ACovenant  Renewed 

There  are  other  force  structure  proposals  for  the 
future  Army.  Too  many  of  them,  however,  have  fo¬ 
cused  on  creating  knowledge,  speed  and  power  at 
the  expense  of  drawing  the  Amy  closer  together  as 
a  unified,  complementary  fighting  force.  Even  now 
force  designers  seek  to  stretch  the  AC  into  a  hill- 
spectrum  fighting  force.  But  attempting  to  create 
dominance  without  proper  introspection  may  tear 
the  Army  apart  before  the  first  shot  is  fired. 

For  all  three  components  to  serve  their  institu¬ 
tional  imperatives,  each  must  give  something  up — 
either  force  structure  or  information-age  roles — and 
soon.  The  Army  is  already  paying  for  its  perceived 
loss  in  relevance  by  being  passed  over  for  key  joint 
commands  traditionally  held  by  the  Army.42  What 
lies  ahead  is  more  than  just  a  challenge  to  create  a 
new  force  structure.  Unless  all  Army  components 
share  a  common  vision  for  their  future  roles  and 
demonstrate  trust  to  that  vision  by  shouldering  their 
appropriate  obligations,  the  loss  in  prestige  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  the  vision  will  remain  elusive.  MR 
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Colonel  Eugene  J.  Palka,  US  Army;  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  E.  Macia,  US  Army,  Retired 


T HE  PRIMARY  21ST-CENTURY  mission  of  the  US  Army 
‘  -  -  I  remains  the  same:  fight  and  win  the  nation’s  wars.  The  Army 

Just  as  conceptual  trans-  must  therefore  be  capable  of  prompt  and  sustained  land  combat  in  all 

formation  of  the  Army  is  moot  types  of  terrain  and  operating  environments,  across  the  entire  spec- 
without  deployable  units,  so  trum  of  conflict.1 

technological  transformation  Intensive  and  realistic  live  field  training  and  testing,  under  condi- 
is  compromised  if  units  arrive  tions  that  replicate  the  variety  of  landscapes  and  potential  threats,  are 
without  proper  training.  A  fundamental  to  Army  warfighting  readiness.  Technological  advances 
panel  with  distinguished  mili-  in  equipment  and  weapons,  and  corresponding  changes  in  doctrine  and 
tary  and  academic  credentials  tactics,  have  dramatically  increased  the  Army’s  requirements  for  ma- 
lays  out  potential  interna-  neuver  space,  ranges  and  munitions  impact  areas.  Concepts  for  Army 
tional  flashpoints  and  lists  transformation  have  projected  a  two-  to  threefold  increase  in  battlespace 
their  analogs  among  Army  requirements.2  Moreover,  proliferating  regional  and  world  threats  have 
training  areas.  When  no  envi-  enlarged  the  number  and  geographical  extent  of  potential  Army  de- 
ronmentally  comparable  site  ployments  and  operations.  During  1999  the  Army  had  a  presence  in 
exists  in  the  United  States,  the  122  countries. 

Army  lacks  a  training  resource  As  today’s  Army  rethinks  its  force  structure  and  responds  to  a  wide 
as  fundamental  as  time,  equip-  range  of  missions,  the  need  for  suitable  land  to  support  training  and 
ment,  soldiers  or  money.  testing  remains  imperative.  The  emerging  interim  brigade  combat  team 

(IBCT)  reflects  a  doctrine  of  tactical  maneuver  that  will  require  ex¬ 
panded  space  for  training.  Nevertheless,  the  Army’s  continued  require¬ 
ment  for  land  and  the  frequent  impacts  associated  with  its  use  invite 
scrutiny  and  competition  from  a  variety  of  external  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  environmental  interest  groups,  recreationalists,  developers,  land- 
owners  and  regulators.  If  the  Army  expects  its  land  inventory  to  un¬ 
derpin  its  warfighting  preparedness,  it  must  demonstrate  effective  land 
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stewardship  and  establish  a  clear  link  between  its  land  requirements, 
doctrine  and  readiness.3 

Today,  the  Army  is  the  largest  land  manager  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD),  responsible  for  approximately  12  million  acres  of 
federal  land — almost  half  of  the  total  DOD  land  inventory.  Army  in¬ 
stallations  are  geographically  distributed  throughout  the  Continental 
United  States,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  representing  a  variety  of  landscapes 
and  environmental  conditions  found  throughout  the  world.  Although 
the  Army  uses  land  and  training  areas  overseas,  Army  lands  within 
the  50  United  States  represent  the  major  land  assets  for  training  and 
testing.  From  a  readiness  perspective,  these  lands  and  their  associ¬ 
ated  physical  attributes  (such  as  terrain,  vegetation  and  climate),  can 
be  viewed  as  operational  analogs  for  areas  where  the  Army  may  de¬ 
ploy  to  fight  a  major  theater  war  or  participate  in  a  military  opera¬ 
tion  other  than  war  (MOOTW). 

Battle  Settings  and  Operational  Analogs 

Military  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  how  terrain,  climate, 
weather,  soil  and  vegetation  have  shaped  the  outcome  of  major  cam¬ 
paigns  and  battles.4  The  ancient  Chinese  warrior-philosopher,  Sun  Tzu, 
cautioned  military  leaders  about  the  importance  of  knowing  the  ter¬ 
rain:  “The  terrain  is  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  distance,  difficulty  or 
ease  of  travel,  dimension  and  safety  ...  the  contour  of  the  land  is  an 
aid  to  an  army  .  .  .  those  who  do  battle  knowing  these  will  win,  those 
who  do  battle  without  knowing  these  will  lose.”5 

In  recent  Army  campaigns,  notably  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  unfamiliar 
terrain  and  unexpected  environmental  conditions  challenged  the 
Army’s  ability  to  perform  critical  missions,  such  as  crossing  major  riv¬ 
ers  during  a  flood  and  flying  helicopters  at  night  over  precipitous  moun¬ 
tainous  terrain.  When  US  Army  forces  stationed  in  Germany  deployed 
to  the  Balkans  in  1995  during  the  initial  phase  of  Operation  Joint  En¬ 
deavor,  seasonal  snowmelt  and  flooding  of  the  Sava  River  impeded 
military  bridging  operations  and  delayed  the  arrival  of  troops  to  the 
operational  area  in  Bosnia.  In  1999  Task  Force  Hawk  deployed  Apache 
helicopters  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  staging  areas  near 
Kosovo.  Observers  questioned  whether  the  pilots’  training  conditions 
had  prepared  them  to  fly  missions  in  the  mountainous  Balkan  terrain. 

These  few  examples,  along  with  lessons  learned  in  Kuwait,  Soma¬ 
lia,  Haiti  and  other  operational  deployments  in  the  1 990s,  illustrate 
the  importance  of  realistic  situational  and  geographical  training.  The 
documented  successes  of  Army  maneuver  forces  during  Operation 
Desert  Storm ,  have  been  attributed,  in  large  part,  to  preconflict  train¬ 
ing  at  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  and  other  combat  training 
centers  (CTCs). 

The  deserts  of  Southwest  Asia  differed  distinctly  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  southeastern  United  States  and  central  Germany,  from 
where  major  Army  forces  deployed  in  1990.6  However,  because  the 
NTC  is  in  California’s  Mojave  Desert,  a  landscape  and  environment  much 
like  that  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  training  there  was  ideal.  General 
Frederick  Franks,  VII  Corps  Commander  during  the  Gulf  War,  had 
trained  with  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
and  was  familiar  with  desert  landscapes  and  navigating  forces  in  such 
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terrain.7  Without  the  experiences  of  many  Army  officers  and  soldiers 
at  the  NTC  and  other  US  desert  training  areas,  the  transition  to  a  desert 
operating  environment  may  have  required  longer  periods  to  adapt  and 
train  in  theater. 

Despite  the  rapid  advancements  in  simulation-based  training  (vir¬ 
tual  and  constructive  environments),  the  loss  of  money  and  land  for 
realistic  training  remains  a  critical  concern  of  many  warfighters.  Sus¬ 
taining  the  Army’s  diverse  land  inventory  throughout  the  United  States 
is  paramount  to  allaying  these  concerns.  The  Army  must  argue  con¬ 
vincingly  that  its  land  base  sustains  readiness  for  future  contingen¬ 
cies  and  missions  across  the  operational  spectrum. 

The  Army  's  Current  Land  Inventory 

Army  Active  and  Reserve  Components  currently  manage  more  than 
100  major  Army  installations,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  installations  in  the  United  States.  Over  50  of  these  contain  troop 
concentrations  and  land  sufficient  to  support  significant  training  and 
testing  activities.  Notable  concentrations  of  major  active  Army  instal¬ 
lations  follow: 

Southeast.  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Gordon  and  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia; 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina;  Fort  Polk, 
Louisiana;  and  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama. 

Southwest.  Fort  Bliss  and  Fort  Flood,  Texas;  Fort  Fluachuca  and 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona;  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  and  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico. 

West.  Fort  Carson  and  Pinon  Canyon  Maneuver  Site,  Colorado; 
Fort  Irwin,  California;  Fort  Lewis  and  Yakima  Training  Center,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Alaska.  Fort  Greely,  Fort  Richardson  and  Fort  Wainwright. 

Hawaii.  Schofield  Barracks  and  Pohakuloa  Training  Area.s 

The  sizes  of  today’s  major  Army  installations  vary  considerably, 
ranging  from  approximately  25,000  contiguous  acres  to  as  many  as 
two  million  contiguous  acres.  The  largest  Army  installations  with  land 
available  for  training  and  testing  are  found  in  the  Southwest  and  West: 
Fort  Bliss  and  White  Sands  Missile  Range  are  separate  installations 
joined  by  a  common  boundary,  comprising  approximately  3.2  million 
acres;  and  Yuma  Proving  Ground  is  a  weapon,  equipment  and  vehicle 
test  site,  comprising  approximately  one  million  acres.  The  Army’s  larg¬ 
est  installation  dedicated  to  large-scale,  mechanized,  force-on-force 
exercises  is  Fort  Irwin,  covering  approximately  643,000  acres. 

Strategic  Analysisof  Army  Lands 

In  a  recent  strategic-level  inventory  of  its  installation  range  and  train¬ 
ing  land  capacity,  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Plans,  Department  of  Army,  selected  3 1  major  active  Army 
installations  for  analysis.9  This  analysis,  the  Installation  Training  Ca¬ 
pacity  (ITC)  study,  was  to  objectively  catalog  and  assess  the  Army’s 
existing  live  training  assets  to  improve  input  toward  future  land-use 
decisions.  The  3 1  installations  considered  represented  approximately 
86  percent  (10.35  million  acres)  of  the  Army-controlled  lands  within 
the  United  States.  One  important  criterion  the  ITC  study  considered 
was  the  operational-analog  value  of  each  installation. 
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Opposing  force  armor  negotiate  rough  terrain 
during  a  training  operation  at  the  NTC. 


To  make  this  analog  assessment,  the  3 1  installations  were  superim¬ 
posed  on  a  map  delineating  ecological  boundaries  as  described  by 
Bailey’s  Ecoregional  Classification  System.  Bailey’s  scheme  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  an  ecoregion,  a  contiguous  areal  extent  defined  by 
climate  and  vegetation,  and  exhibiting  a  unique  mix  of  landforms,  soil, 
flora,  fauna  and  ecological  succession.10  Previous  studies  have  used 
this  landscape  classification  methodology  to  compare  ecological  di¬ 
versity  on  Army  and  other  federal  lands.11  The  classification  is  well 
documented,  defendable,  widely  accepted  and  global  in  scale.  Thus, 
it  enables  comparison  of  Army  training  and  testing  lands  throughout 
the  United  States  with  regional  areas  where  Army  forces  may  deploy. 

Bailey’s  Ecological  Classification  of  Key  Army  Lands 

Bailey’s  Ecological  Classification  is  a  fourth-order,  hierarchical 
system.  The  four  levels  of  classification  are  domain,  division,  prov¬ 
ince  and  section.  The  geographic  boundaries  for  domains  (groups  of 
ecoregions  with  related  climates)  are  based  upon  the  broad  climatic 
zones  of  the  earth.  The  four  domains  are  polar,  humid  temperate,  dry 
and  humid  tropical.  Divisions  are  subunits  of  a  domain  determined  by 
isolating  areas  of  definite  vegetative  affinities  within  the  same  regional 
climate.  There  are  fifteen  divisions  globally:  icecap,  tundra,  subarctic, 
warm  continental,  hot  continental,  marine,  prairie,  Mediterranean,  tropi¬ 
cal/subtropical  steppe,  tropical/subtropical  desert,  temperate  steppe, 
temperate  desert,  savanna  and  rainforest.  The  province  level  corre¬ 
sponds  to  broad  vegetation  regions,  while  sections  are  based  on  broad 
land-surface  forms.  Bailey’s  classification  is  only  complete  to  the  do¬ 
main  and  division  level  at  the  global  scale;  thus,  the  comparison  of 


The  deserts  of  Southwest 
Asia  differed  distinctly  from  the 
environment  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  central 
Germany,  from  where  major 
Army  forces  deployed  in  1990. 
However,  because  the  NTC  is 
in  California 's  Mojave  Desert . . . 
training  there  was  ideal.  General 
Franks,  VII  Corps  Commander 
during  the  Gulf  War,  had  trained 
with  the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  at  Fort  Bliss  and  was 
familiar  with  desert  landscapes 
and  navigating  forces  in 
such  terrain. 
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Snowshoed  soldiers 
train  for  cold-weather 
operations,  an  Alaskan 
specialty,  at  Fort  Greeley. 


The  polar  domain  is 
restricted  to  the  northern 
fringes  of  the  North  American 
continent  as  well  as  northern 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  polar 
icecaps. . . .  [The  domain 
has  two  divisions,  tundra 
and  subarctic.]  None  of  the 
31  major  active  installations 
resides  within  the  tundra 
dh’ision,  but  the  three  Alaskan 
installations  are  found  with¬ 
in  the  subarctic 


Army  lands  on  a  global  scale  was  limited  to  the  two  higher  classifica¬ 
tion  levels. 

The  polar  domain  is  restricted  to  the  northern  fringes  of  the  North 
American  continent  as  well  as  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  the 
polar  icecaps.  It  occupies  approximately  26  percent  of  the  earth’s  land 
area.  Two  major  divisions  have  been  defined:  the  tundra  division  (4.5 
percent)  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  warmest  month  lies  be¬ 
tween  1 0  degrees  Celsius  (C)  and  0  degree  C;  and  the  subarctic  divi¬ 
sion  (9  percent),  where  only  one  month  of  the  year  has  an  average 
annual  temperature  above  10  degrees  C.  The  remaining  12.5  percent 
of  the  polar  domain  is  in  icecaps.  None  of  the  31  major  active  instal¬ 
lations  resides  within  the  tundra  division,  but  the  three  Alaskan  instal¬ 
lations  are  found  within  the  subarctic.  These  installations  account  for 
approximately  1,639,000  acres,  or  16  percent,  of  the  total  Army  lands 
in  the  survey. 

The  humid  temperate  domain  occurs  at  mid-latitudes  (30  to  60 
degrees  north  and  south  latitude)  and  generally  consists  of  broad-leaved 
and  coniferous  forests.  This  domain  covers  over  1 5  percent  of  the 
earth’s  land  area  and  is  concentrated  in  eastern  North  America,  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  southern  China,  Uruguay  and  adjoining  parts  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil,  coastal  southeastern  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
domain  is  separated  into  six  divisions  based  on  winter  and  summer 
temperatures.  The  warm  continental  division  (1.4  percent)  has  very  cold 
winters  and  warm  summers.  None  of  the  surveyed  installations  resides 
within  this  division.  The  hot  continental  division  (1.4  percent)  has  cold 
winters  but  hot  summers.  The  installations  in  this  division  are:  Fort 
Campbell  and  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky;  Fort  Drum,  New  York;  and  Fort 
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Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  These  installations  comprise  over  454,000 
acres.  The  subtropical  division  (3.5  percent)  is  characterized  by  mild 
winters  and  hot  summers.  This  division  is  one  of  the  more  highly  rep¬ 
resented  with  nine  installations  falling  within  the  subtropics:  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Maryland;  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Virginia;  Fort  Benning,  Fort 
Gordon  and  Fort  Stewart;  Fort  Bragg;  Fort  Jackson;  Fort  Polk;  and  Fort 
Rucker.  The  total  area  of  the  installations  within  this  division  is  about 
1,144,000  acres.  The  marine  division  (2.4  percent)  is  a  region  with  mild 
winters  and  cool  summers.  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  is  the  only  instal¬ 
lation  in  this  division  and  totals  about  87,000  acres.  The  prairie  divi¬ 
sion  (1.5  percent)  is  generally  a  transitional  area  between  humid  and 
dry  climates  and  could  be  classified  as  subhumid.  It  generally  is  too 
dry  for  tree  growth  (except  in  riparian  areas)  but  too  wet  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  arid.  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  is  the  only  installation  located  in  this 
division  and  totals  101,000  acres.  The  Mediterranean  division  (1.8  per¬ 
cent)  is  characterized  by  dry  summers  and  warm  winters.  None  of  the 
installations  studied  was  classified  in  this  division.  In  total,  the  selected 
Army  lands  in  the  humid  temperate  regime  account  for  about  1 7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  Army  lands  assessed. 

The  dry  domain  encompasses  arid  and  semiarid  areas  of  the  mid¬ 
latitudes  and  covers  32  percent  of  the  earth’s  land  surface.  Most  of 
western  and  southwestern  North  America,  northern  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Central  Asia  and  most  of  interior  Australia  are  located  within  this 
division.  The  dry  domain  can  be  segregated  into  very  arid  areas 
(deserts)  or  semiarid  areas  (steppes)  which  separate  the  arid  regions 
from  more  humid  climates.  Four  major  divisions  are  recognized  within 
the  dry  domain  based  on  aridity  and  temperature.  The  tropical/subtropi¬ 
cal  steppe  division  (1 1  percent)  is  a  large  semiarid  area  that  typically 
borders  tropical  deserts  to  the  north  and  south.  Fort  Sill  is  the  only  in¬ 
stallation  studied  that  occurs  within  this  division  and  totals  94,000  acres. 
The  tropical/subtropical  desert  division  (15  percent)  is  characterized 
by  extremely  arid  conditions  with  high  air  and  soil  temperatures.  Fort 
Bliss,  Fort  Huachuca,  Fort  Hood,  Fort  Irwin,  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  and  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  are  in  this  division.  Together,  these 
installations  occupy  nearly  five  million  acres.  The  temperate  steppe 
division  (2  percent)  has  a  semiarid  continental  climate  with  warm  sum¬ 
mers  and  cold  winters.  Fort  Carson  and  Pinon  Canyon  Maneuver  Site 
cover  a  combined  373,000  acres  and  are  the  only  installations  in  this 
division.  The  temperate  desert  division  (4  percent)  is  arid  with  hot  sum¬ 
mers  and  cold  winters.  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  and  Yakima 
Training  Center  cover  about  1,120,000  acres,  and  are  in  this  division. 
In  all,  the  dry  domain  lands  in  the  Army  active  installation  inventory 
compose  about  64  percent  of  the  total. 

The  humid  tropical  domain  covers  about  27  percent  of  the  earth’s 
land  surface  area  and  is  characterized  by  a  hot  and  humid  climate.  Every 
month  of  the  year  has  an  average  temperature  above  1 8  degrees  C  and 
there  is  no  winter  season.  This  area  is  equatorial  and  lies  primarily 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  sa¬ 
vanna  division  ( 1 7  percent)  has  a  distinct  wet  and  dry  season  that 
supports  open  tall  grasslands  with  drought-tolerant  trees  and  shrubs. 
No  US  installations  represent  this  division.  The  rainforest  division  (10 


Sustaining  the  Army’s  diverse 
land  inventory  throughout  the 
United  States  is  paramount  to 
allaying  these  concerns.  The 
Army  must  argue  convincingly 
that  its  land  base  sustains 
readiness  for  future  contingen¬ 
cies  and  missions  across  the 
operational  spectrum. 
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Although  the  Pohakuloa 
Training  Area  and  Scho¬ 
field  Barracks  in  Hawaii 
are  classified  in  the  rain 
forest  division,  neither  is 
truly  indicative  of  a  multi¬ 
layered,  humid,  tropical 
rain  forest. 


The  areas  of  Central  Africa 
and  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean,  South¬ 
east  Asia  and  Indonesia  are  not 
well  correlated  with  any  US  Army 
training  and  testing  land  resource. 

The  recent  dosing  of  the  US 
Army  Jungle  Warfare  School  in 
Panama — 45,000  acres  of  relatively 
undisturbed  tropica!  rainforest — 
exacerbates  the  critical  lack  of 
training  and  testing  areas  with¬ 
in  the  rainforest  division. 


percent)  has  a  wet  equatorial  climate  with  no  distinct  dry  season  and 
occurs  between  the  equator  and  10  degrees  latitude.  Pohakuloa  Train¬ 
ing  Area  and  Schofield  Barracks  are  included  within  this  division  and 
cover  about  165,000  acres.12  Overall,  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Army 
training  lands  within  the  3 1  installations  are  located  within  the  humid 
tropical  domain. 

The  3 1  major  active  installations  in  this  analysis  represent  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  of  the  earth’s  land  surface  area  by  ecoregion.  The 
humid  temperate  and  dry  domains  are  extremely  well  represented  by 
the  lands  within  the  US  Army’s  control.  Conversely,  nearly  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  earth’s  land  surface  area  is  not  represented  by  the  installa¬ 
tions  studied.  Notably,  a  large  portion  of  the  polar  domain  and  most 
of  the  humid  tropical  domain  are  underrepresented.  The  polar  icecaps 
(9.6  percent  of  the  globe)  are  considered  insignificant  because  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  conflict  in  this  region  is  relatively  small. 

However,  those  areas  of  the  humid  tropical  domain  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  savanna  division  (17  percent  of  the  global  land  surface) 
is  not  represented  at  all  by  the  3 1  installations.  This  division  includes 
large  areas  in  central  Africa,  central  South  America,  the  Indian  Penin¬ 
sula  and  northern  Australia.  Among  Army  training  lands,  the  rain  for¬ 
est  division  is  also  underrepresented.  While  the  two  Hawaii  installa¬ 
tions  are  classified  in  the  rain  forest  division,  neither  is  truly  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  multilayered  humid  tropical  rain  forest.  Schofield  Barracks 
does  have  some  small  areas  that  receive  significant  amounts  of  pre¬ 
cipitation,  but  the  area  does  not  have  high  enough  temperatures  to 
be  classified  as  a  tropical  rain  forest. 

Thus,  the  areas  of  Central  Africa  and  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean,  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia  are  not  well 
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correlated  with  any  US  Army  training  and  testing  land  resource.  The 
recent  closing  of  the  US  Army  Jungle  Warfare  School  in  Panama — 
45,000  acres  of  relatively  undisturbed  tropical  rainforest — exacerbates 
the  critical  lack  of  training  and  testing  areas  within  the  rainforest  divi¬ 
sion.  The  Mediterranean  division  (2  percent  of  the  globe’s  terrestrial 
surface)  also  is  not  represented.  Several  military  installations  located 
in  the  western  United  States  exhibit  a  Mediterranean  climate  but  were 
not  a  part  of  the  analysis — Camp  Pendelton,  California  is  a  US  Marine 
Corps  installation  and  Fort  Hunter-Liggitt,  California,  is  a  US  Army 
Reserve  installation. 

Distribution  of  Areas  of  Conflict 

Since  the  mid-1980s  several  regional  conflicts  have  involved  the 
Army.  Figure  1  illustrates  the  geographical  extent  and  diversity  of  the 
Army’s  recent  operating  environment  and  identifies  analogs  among  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  Army’s  land  inventory  was  adequate  to  prepare  for  conflict  in 
temperate  and  dry  areas,  particularly  those  which  support  a  desert-  or 
continental-type  climate.  Conversely,  the  land  inventory  is  inadequate 
to  train  personnel  and  test  equipment  in  areas  of  conflict  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  savanna,  rain  forest  and  Mediterranean  ecoregions. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  National  Defense  Council  Foundation  identi¬ 
fied  existing  and  new  major  conflicts  areas  throughout  the  world.  The 
report  identifies  193  nations  embroiled  in  conflict,  nearly  twice  the  Cold 
War  level.13  Comparing  these  conflict  areas  to  the  current  Army  land 
inventory  yields  obvious  conclusions.  Numerous  Army  installations  re¬ 
side  within  the  temperate  climates  and  are  therefore  geographically  simi¬ 
lar  to  major  conflict  areas  such  as  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Georgia,  Tur¬ 
key,  Afghanistan,  China  and  Korea.  Areas  of  warm  and  cold  deserts — 
such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Sudan,  Egypt  and  Algeria — where  conflicts  are  oc¬ 
curring,  are  also  well  represented  by  the  Army  installations  studied. 

Flowever,  this  comparison  also  reveals  a  significant  lack  of  adequate 
training  land  to  represent  conflict  areas  in  Mediterranean  and  tropical 
environments.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  Mediterranean  region  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  remain  unstable  with  potential  conflicts  in  Morocco,  the 
Balkans,  Lebanon  and  Israel.  Similarly,  the  environments  of  conflict 
areas  in  South  America  (Columbia  and  Peru),  Africa  (Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Angola  and  the  Democratic 


Numerous  Army  installa¬ 
tions  reside  within  the  temperate 
climates  and  are  therefore 
geographically  similar  to  major 
conflict  areas  such  as  Russia, 
Kazakhstan,  Georgia,  Turkey, 
Afghanistan,  China  and  Korea. 
Areas  of  warm  and  cold  deserts 
— such  as  Iraq,  Iran,  Sudan, 
Egypt  and  Algeria — where 
conflicts  are  occurring,  are  also 
well  represented  by  the  Army 
installations  studied. 


Conflict  Area 

Ecoregion  Type 

Army  Land  Analog 

Iraq,  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia 

tropical/subtropical  desert 

Irwin,  Bliss,  Yuma,  White  Sands,  Huachuca 

Iran,  Somalia 

tropical/subtropical  steppe 

Hood,  Sill 

Korea 

hot  continental 

Campbell,  Knox,  Drum,  Leonard  Wood 

Haiti 

savanna,  rain  forest 

None 

Panama,  Nicaragua 

savanna,  rain  forest 

None 

Bosnia,  Kosovo 

Mediterranean 

None 

Rwanda 

savanna,  rain  forest 

None 

Figure  1. 
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Conflict  Areas  of  the  World  (NDCF,  1999) 


The  environments  of 
conflict  areas  in  South  America, 
Africa,  southemAsia,  Southeast 
Asia  and  Macronesia,  are  under¬ 
represented  in  the  Army  land 
inventory.  From  this  assessment, 
it  is  dear  that  the  Army  faces 
tremendous  challenges  to  pre¬ 
pare for  operations  in  a  variety 
of potential  conflict  areas,  with 
vastly  different  landscapes. 


Republic  of  Congo),  southern  Asia  (India,  Sri  Lanka  and  Bangladesh), 
Southeast  Asia  (Cambodia)  and  Macronesia  (Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Papua  New  Guinea),  are  underrepresented  in  the  Army  land  inventory. 
From  this  assessment,  it  is  clear  that  the  Army  faces  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenges  to  prepare  for  operations  in  a  variety  of  potential  conflict  areas, 
with  vastly  different  landscapes. 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  Military  Review  published  a  two-part  article  that 
emphasized  the  need  for  professional  soldiers  to  understand  fundamen¬ 
tal  geographical  regions  to  calculate  their  impacts  on  operations  and  lo¬ 
gistics  during  global  war.14  The  author,  Harold  Forde,  recognized  that 
each  environment  presented  different  considerations  for  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  categorized  the  earth’s  land  surface  into  eight  distinct  groups: 
dry  lands;  tropical  forests;  Mediterranean  scrub  forests;  mid-latitude 
mixed  forests;  grasslands;  Boreal  forest  lands;  polar  lands;  and  moun¬ 
tain  lands. 

Forde’s  message  was  clearly  based  on  the  US  Army’s  World  War  n 
deployments  to  all  of  the  regions  he  identified.  His  insights  may  be  even 
more  significant  in  the  21st  century.  While  current  and  future  threats 
do  not  suggest  fighting  two  major  theater  wars  simultaneously,  the  cur¬ 
rent  military  strategy  demands  preparing  for  the  worst  case.  Moreover, 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  US  military  has  been  increasingly 
involved  in  regional  conflicts  and  MOOTW.  The  greater  tendency  to 
deploy  soldiers  and  units  requires  that  they  be  exceptionally  trained  and 
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equipped  for  a  wide  range  of  short-notice  missions  throughout  the 
world.  While  these  deployments  are  smaller  than  those  during  World 
War  II,  the  diversity  of  operational  landscapes  is  much  broader. 

US  Army  history  reveals  a  synergistic  relationship  between  training 
to  fight  in  varied  operating  environments  and  success  once  deployed  to 
particular  regions.  Despite  their  deficiencies,  Army  training  and  testing 
lands  throughout  the  50  states  are  a  precious  resource  fundamental 
to  mission  accomplishment.  These  lands  represent  analogs  to  potential 
areas  of  conflict  where  the  Army  may  be  deployed.  The  Army  must 
therefore  retain  and  sustain  these  essential  land  resources  so  that  sol¬ 
diers  can  train  as  they  will  fight.  MR 
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jam  nurs 

in  this  section  look  at 
leadership  ft'otn  starkly 

diffei'ent  angles.  Brian  Reinwald 
reseai'ehes  what  theorists  have  said 
about  military  leaders'  intuition.  He 
documents  the  l'ole  experience,  education 
and  study  play  during  moments  when 
time  and  counsel  are  limited  but  vision 
and  decisiveness  are  imperative.  By  contrast. 
Joseph  Doty  and  Dan 
Ge tries  discuss  leadership 
not  in  terms  of  any  "great  man ” 
theory  but  as  the  province  of  seri'ice. 

Theit'  jx>itrait  of  a  servant  leader 
t'ei'olves  around  the  concept  of 
humility,  an  attribute  often 
muted  in  leadership  discussions. 


Tactical 

l  Intuition  j 


Major  Brian  R.  Reinwald,  US  Army 


Man  is  the  fundamental  instrument  in  war; 
other  instruments  may  change,  but  he  remains 
relatively  constant.  ...  In  spite  of  the  ad\>ances 
in  technology,  the  worth  of  the  individual  man 
is  still  decisive.  The  open  order  of  combat  ac¬ 
centuates  his  importance. 1 

—  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5 


1\/IANY  CURRENT  DISCUSSIONS  about 
X  ▼  M  the  Army's  future  lack  a  humanistic  and 
historically  based  prediction  of  future  warfare  that 
addresses  the  ground  tactical  commander's  role. 
This  critical  unknown  requires  intense  study  and 
accurate  answers.  Too  much  current  speculation 
implies  that  technology,  infonuation  superiority  and 
automated  command  and  control  processes  are  the 
sole  keys  to  battlefield  supremacy  in  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  possible  that  future  warfare  will  be  “a 
gigantic  artillery  duel  fought  with  exceptionally 
sophisticated  munitions.”2  Warfare  of  this  nature 
should  completely  change  combat  leadership,  but 
reasoned  analysis  suggests  an  entirely  different  con¬ 
clusion.3  These  positions  discount  the  historically 
vital  role  of  the  groimd  tactical  commander,  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  the  various  moral  elements  indigenous  to 
warfare.  Quite  simply,  technological  superiority 
alone  has  never  won  a  war.4 

Theories  on  war's  future  must  incorporate  a  re¬ 
alistic  human  role.  As  war's  instigators  and  promul¬ 
gators,  human  beings  must  be  considered  in  its  fi¬ 
nal  equation.  In  criticizing  "military  men  of  all 
countries,”  Ardant  du  Picq's  comments  in  the  19th 
century  are  appropriate  today:  "They  fail  to  consider 
as  a  factor  in  the  problem,  man  confronted  by  dan¬ 
ger.  Facts  are  incredibly  different  from  all  theories. 
Perhaps  in  this  time  of  military  reorganization  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  study  of  man 
in  battle  and  of  battle  itself.”5  Developing  theories 
of  future  war  without  considering  the  human 


participant's  impact  or  role  is  a  shallow  and  inac¬ 
curate  endeavor.6 

What  about  the  future  role  and  function  of  com¬ 
bat  leaders?  Will  technology  replace  the  combat 
leader's  role  in  motivating  soldiers  to  risk  their  lives 
for  mission  accomplishment? 7  Have  leader  de¬ 
cisions  been  replaced  by  trunk  circuits  and  micro¬ 
chips?  Absolutely  not.  One  aspect  of  the  human 
element's  role  stands  out  prominently  as  critical 
to  past,  present  and  future  combat  operations — the 
tactical  commander's  intuition. 

Historically,  a  commander's  abilities  to  visualize  the 
enemy,  the  battlefield  environment  and  subsequent 


Research  illuminates  three  common 
traits  among  the  many  descriptions  of  intuition: 
it  is  a  phenomenon  of  subconscious  thought; 
it  relies  heavily  on  experience-based  knowledge 
that  leads  to  expertise  in  a  given  field; 
and  it  is  a  comprehensive,  unrestrained 
thought  process. 


activities;  make  correct  and  timely  decisions;  men¬ 
tally  clarify  the  battlefield’s  uncertainty  and  forge  a 
coherent  whole  out  of  conflicting  parts  have  been 
fundamental  to  tactical  combat  success.  The  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  skill  paramount  to  each  of  these  tac¬ 
tical  competencies  is  the  essence  of  intuition.  Tac¬ 
tical  intuition's  immediate  grasp  of  a  situation  and 
penetrating  insight  remain  vital  in  today's  Army.  As 
historian  Michael  Handel  wrote: 

“Commanders  are  rarely  in  control  over  events 
on  the  battlefield.  The  successful  general  is  not  the 
one  who  carefully  implements  his  original  plans 
.  .  .  but  rather  the  one  who  intuitively  'reads'  the 
chaos  on  the  battlefield  well  enough  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  passing  opportunities.  .  .  .  Since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  weigh  all  of  the  relevant  factors  for  even  the 


I 


simplest  decisions  in  war,  it  is  the  military7  leader's 
intuition  (his  coup  d ' oeil )  that  must  ultimately  guide 
him  in  effective  decision  making.”8 

The  importance  of  a  tactical  commander's  intu¬ 
ition  is  well  established  in  the  annals  of  war,  includ¬ 
ing  periods  of  profound  evolutionary7  or  revolution¬ 
ary  military7  change.9  Our  own  Army’s  history 


Intuition  enables  leaders  to 
overcome  some  of  warfare’s  uncertainties  and 
to  make  decisions  under  horrific,  constrmned 
conditions.  In  nonmilitary  endeavors,  it  is  a 
trivial  and  unnoticed  occurrence — in  war  it  is 
the  lifeblood  of  command  decision  ami  the 
precursor  to  victory. 


highlights  the  absolute  importance  of  the  com¬ 
mander's  cognitive  and  intuitive  abilities  in  battle 
command,  including  the  skills  of  visualization  and 
situational  understanding  in  uncertain  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  environments.10 

Tactical  intuition  is  critically  necessary7  for  com¬ 
bat  commanders  in  the  future  force.  It  is  the  essence 
of  battle  command  and  is  neither  a  mystical  trait  nor 
an  unattainable  faculty.  Variously  described  as  coup 
d  'oeil,  a  sixth  sense,  a  vision,  a  hunch  or  a  gut  feel¬ 
ing.  intuition  enables  combat  leaders  to  perform 
critical  command  and  control  functions  during  in¬ 
tense  periods  of  planning  or  operations.  It  affords 
leaders  the  capacity  to  make  timely,  rational  deci¬ 
sions  based  upon  extensive  experience,  memorized 
skills  and  concepts,  and  subconscious  pattern  rec¬ 
ognition.  Researcher  and  author  Tony  Bastick  w  rites, 
"Intuition  is  a  pow  erful  human  faculty,  perhaps  the 
most  universal  natural  ability  we  possess.”11  Intui¬ 
tion's  technical  and  mental  processes  are  complex; 
its  development  and  utilization  are  not.  Regardless 
of  the  technological,  doctrinal  and  organizational 
changes  which  he  ahead,  a  commander's  intuition 
maintains  its  importance  to  the  conduct  of  war. 

Intuition  Dynamics 

It  is  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  by  reasoning  over 
the  whole,  by  a  species  of  inspiration  that  the 
general  sees,  knows  and  judges. 12 

—  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Intuition  has  long  been  perceived  as  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  mystical  trait,  common  only  to  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  great  genius  or  premonitional  skills.  Al¬ 
though  mentioned  by  some  of  the  great  philosophers 
and  psychologists  of  the  modem  era,  intuition  was 


the  subject  of  very  few'  studies  and  investigations 
prior  to  1960.  Bastick  writes,  "There  seems  to  have 
been  a  spiritual  mystique  surrounding  this  invalu¬ 
able  faculty.  To  delve  too  deeply  would  dispel,  it 
was  thought,  not  only  the  spiritual  mystery  but 
also  the  power  giving  the  intuition.”13  Although 
intuition's  definitions  vary,  recent  research  has  been 
both  more  aggressive  and  comprehensive  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  it  is  and  how  it  works.  Findings  now 
portray  intuition  as  a  common  mental  capacity  that 
can  be  developed  and  used  in  everyday  life. 

Research  illuminates  three  common  traits  among 
the  many  descriptions  of  intuition:  it  is  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  subconscious  thought;  it  relies  heavily  on 
experience-based  know  ledge  that  leads  to  expertise 
in  a  given  field;  and  it  is  a  comprehensive,  unre¬ 
strained  thought  process.14 

Specifically,  the  intuition  process  involves  the 
active  interrelation  between  psychological  and  bio¬ 
logical  functions.  The  cognitive  processes  of  intu¬ 
ition  are  modified  by  various  physiological  func¬ 
tions,  including  the  voluntary  neuromuscular 
system,  hormonal  activity,  digestions,  intro-organic 
tensions,  the  autonomic  nervous  system  and  inter¬ 
nal  stimulation  of  glands.15  The  link  between  the 
body  and  the  mind  is  obviously  quite  complicated. 
Author  Karl  Albrecht  calls  it  "an  incredibly  com¬ 
plex  pattern  of  electrical-chemical  signals  flitting 
rapidly  about  through  this  blob  of  tissue,  a  biologi¬ 
cal  computer  of  awesome  capability.”16 

The  intuitive  process  begins  after  information  is 
received  through  sight,  sound  or  other  means  and 
is  organized  and  stored  in  the  brain.  As  the  brain's 
database  of  know  ledge  grows  in  a  given  subject 
area,  the  information  base  becomes  both  larger  and 
more  abstract.  This  facilitates  its  retrieval  and  inter¬ 
pretation  for  use  by  the  right  side  of  the  brain.17  This 
organization  of  virtually  limitless  data  enables  in¬ 
tuitive  thought  by  skilled  thinkers. 

Researcher  Beryl  Benderly  notes  that  this  does 
not  mean  experts  necessarily  possess  great  percep¬ 
tual  ability,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  can  see 
"deeply  into  a  problem”  through  access  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  information  contained  in  the  stored 
database.18  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  no  formal  psy¬ 
chological  training  or  education,  yet  he  perfectly 
summarized  this  process  in  describing  his  own 
thought  patterns:  "Different  subjects  and  different 
affairs  are  arranged  in  my  head  as  in  a  cupboard,” 
Napoleon  wTote.  ‘'When  I  wish  to  interrupt  one  train 
of  thought,  I  shut  that  drawer  and  open  another.  Do 
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I  wish  to  sleep?  I  simply  close  all  the  drawers  and 
there  I  am — asleep.'’19  The  right  side  of  the  brain 
thus  enables  intuitive  thought  by  providing  previ¬ 
ously  stored  choices  pertinent  to  a  current  situation. 

When  confronted  with  a  problematic  situation,  the 
brain  retrieves  abstract,  organized  data  from  subcon¬ 
scious  memory;  looks  for  and  determines  a  ratio¬ 
nal  pattern  or  similarity  between  that  data  and  the 
problematic  situation;  determines  and  weighs  the 
collective  data's  relevance  to  the  given  problem  or 
situation  as  a  wfrole;  and  then  transfers  relevant  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  into  the  conscious  realm  from  w'hich 
the  brain  can  logically  decide  and  act.  Remarkably, 
this  is  the  essence  of  a  gut  feeling.  Intuition,  viewed 
collectively  as  a  physiological  and  psychological 
activity,  can  best  be  described  as  a  mental  process 
whereby  subconscious  knowledge  is  automatically 
or  summarily  retrieved  and  utilized  by  the  conscious 
mind,  thus  producing  a  range  of  possibilities  avail¬ 
able  for  instant  analysis  and  used  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  or  derive  a  logical  conclusion  based  upon  a 
problematic  situation  or  environment. 

The  correlation  between  a  commander's  intuition 
and  tactical  combat  success  is  monumental.  Quite 
simply,  intuition  enables  leaders  to  overcome  some 
of  warfare’s  uncertainties  and  to  make  decisions 
under  horrific,  constrained  conditions.  In  nonmili¬ 
tary  endeavors,  it  is  a  trivial  and  unnoticed  occur¬ 
rence — in  war  it  is  tire  lifeblood  of  command  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  precursor  to  victory. 

The  Concept  of  Coupd'oeil 

Yes,  we  need  forward  thinkers.  ...  It  is  also  es¬ 
sential  that  we  do  not  believe  that  we  possess  such 

enormous  wisdom  that  we  can  dismiss  the  past ,20 

—  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Frederick  the  Great,  Marshal  Maurice  de  Saxe, 
Ardant  du  Picq  and  Napoleon  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  names  in  recent  history  who  wrote  about 
intuition.  None  did  so  to  the  extent  of  Prussian  theo¬ 
rist  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  However,  all  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  human  element  and  to  some 
degree  correlated  battlefield  success  with  com¬ 
mander's  intellect. 

Common  to  most  of  them  is  a  description  of  the 
intuitive  thought  process  referred  to  as  coup  d  ’oeil. 
Clausewitz  called  this  personal  trait  a  commander's 
"ability  to  see  things  simply,  to  identity7  the  whole 
business  of  war  completely  with  himself.”21  In  1938 
the  US  Army  Infantry  School  published  a  collec¬ 
tive  faculty  effort  pertaining  exclusively  to  coup 
d  ’oeil.  The  faculty7  concluded  that  coup  d  ’oeil  con- 


Ntq)o1eon  had  no  formed psychological 
training  or  education,  yet  he  perfectly  summa¬ 
rized  this  process  in  describing  his  own  thought 
patterns:  “ Different  subjects  and  different 
affairs  are  arranged  in  my  head  as  in  a 
cupboard  When  I  wish  to  interrupt  one  train  of 
thought,  I  shut  that  drawer  and  open  another. 

Do  I  wish  to  sleep?  I  simply  close  all  the 
drawers  and  there  I  am — asleep.  ” 


sisted  of  two  parts:  an  ability  to  comprehend  a  large 
tactical  situation  at  a  glance  (including  the  terrain), 
and  then  an  ability7  to  decide  quickly  and  act,  based 
upon  that  understanding.22 

Frederick  the  Great  viewed  coup  d’oeil  as  a 
tool — a  mental  faculty — for  visual  terrain  analysis 
and  enemy  situational  analysis.  Though  still  impor¬ 
tant  today,  terrain  in  Frederick's  day  was  arguably 
more  critical  to  a  battle's  outcome.  In  his  own 
words,  to  a  commander  it  wus  "the  foremost  oracle 
that  one  must  consult,  after  which  he  can  fathom  the 
enemy  dispositions  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  war.”23  He  continued: 
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"The  coup  d  ’oeil,  properly  speaking,  is  reduced 
to  two  points.  The  first  is  to  have  the  ability  of  judg¬ 
ing  how  many  troops  a  given  position  can  contain, 
a  trick  that  is  acquired  only  through  practice.  .  .  . 
The  other  and  by  far  the  most  superior  talent  is  to 
know  how  to  distinguish  at  first  sight  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  terrain.  One  can 


Du  Picq  belie\’ed  in  the  importance 
of  experience-based  knowledge  and  conveyed 
its  connection  to  battlefield  competence  by 
simply  stating  that  “If  you  really  want  to  learn  to 
do  your  work,  go  to  the  line.  ”  He  also 
recognized  that  an  army  requires  “leaders  who 
have  the firmness  and  decision  of  command 
proceeding  from  habit.  ” 


acquire  and  perfect  this  talent  if  he  is  in  the  least 
endowed  with  a  fortunate  bent  for  war.'’24 

Frederick  also  described  the  intuitive  thought  pro¬ 
cess  in  simple  but  clear  terms.  His  first  point  iden¬ 
tified  coup  d'oeil  as  an  ability  acquired  through 
practice,  which  relates  to  intuition's  reliance  on  a 
broad  base  of  knowiedge — predominantly  experi¬ 
ence — from  which  to  bring  relationships  and  whole 
examples  from  the  subconscious  to  the  conscious 
realm. 

His  second  point  refers  to  the  talent  of  instantly 
distinguishing  the  terrain's  advantages.  Frederick's 
perception  here  encapsulates  the  intuitive  thought 
process  in  action:  seeing  the  terrain,  ingesting  its 
whole  picture,  comparing  it  against  the  organized 
database  of  know  ledge  extracted  from  subconscious 
thought,  then  consciously  interpreting,  reasoning 
and  choosing  from  the  produced  options. 

Frederick  also  realized  that  these  skills  could  be 
developed,  primarily  through  the  knowledge  gained 
by  experience.  "Theoretical  know  ledge  is  of  no  use 
if  it  is  not  supplemented  by  positive  practice.  You 
must  train  yourself  to  select  terrain  and  make  dis¬ 
positions;  you  must  reflect  on  this  subject;  and  then 
theory,  reduced  to  practice,  makes  all  of  these  op¬ 
erations  skillful  and  easy.”25 

Another  1 8th  century  soldier  and  wTiter,  de  Saxe 
summarized  his  thoughts  on  what  is  required  for 
success  in  combat  in  one  sentence:  ‘The  important 
thing  is  to  see  the  opportunity  and  to  know'  how  to 
use  it.”26  This  generalization  implies  using  innate 
comprehension  skills,  logical  decision  making  and 
rational  action. 


To  de  Saxe,  superb  military7  leaders  embodied  in¬ 
quisitive,  rigidly  determined  thought  and  action:  A 
great  general  should  "possess  a  talent  for  sudden  and 
appropriate  improvisation.  ...  He  should  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  minds  of  other  men,  w'hile  remaining 
impenetrable  himself.  He  should  be  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  being  prepared  for  everything,  with 
activity  accompanied  by  judgment,  with  skill  to 
make  a  proper  decision  on  all  occasions  and  with 
exactness  of  discernment.”27 

And  like  Clausewitz,  de  Saxe  believed  that  tacti¬ 
cal  skill  and  the  ability  for  skilled  intuitive  thought 
were  at  least  partially  attributable  to  birth  traits.  He 
asserted  that  "Unless  a  man  is  born  with  talent  for 
war,  he  will  never  be  other  than  a  mediocre  gen¬ 
eral  .  .  .  talent  must  be  inherent  for  excellence.”28 

Another  Frenchman,  du  Picq,  conveys  one  clear 
theoretical  message  relevant  to  the  study  of  intuition. 
He  w  rote  that  tire  dynamics  of  combat  involve  two 
forces — material  and  moral.  He  theorized  that  moral 
forces,  those  related  to  the  psyche  and  motivation 
of  the  human  soldier,  are  the  most  crucial  for  com¬ 
bat  success.  "Man  is  the  fundamental  instrument  in 
battle,”  he  wTote.  “Nothing  can  wisely  be  prescribed 
for  an  army  .  .  .  without  exact  knowiedge  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  instrument,  man  and  his  state  of  mind,  his 
morale,  at  the  instant  of  combat.  ”29  Du  Picq  theo¬ 
rized  that  soldier's  actions  and  ever-changing  men¬ 
tal  state — the  moral  force  of  an  army — are  more 
important  to  the  outcome  of  a  battle  than  weapons 
or  other  factors. 

Du  Picq  focused  on  the  soldiers'  mental  compo¬ 
sition.  His  work  implies  the  importance  of  the 
commander's  intuition  and  decision-making  ability 
during  tire  confusion  of  battle.  "The  human  heart  in 
the  supreme  moment  of  battle”  he  asserted,  “is  the 
basic  factor.”30  He  believed  in  the  importance  of 
experience-based  know  ledge  and  conveyed  its  con¬ 
nection  to  battlefield  competence  by  simply  stating 
that  “If  you  really  want  to  leam  to  do  your  work, 
go  to  the  line.”31  He  also  recognized  that  an  army 
requires  “leaders  who  have  the  firmness  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  command  proceeding  from  habit.”32  Du 
Picq's  message  that  moral  and  not  physical  factors 
dominate  war  corroborates  the  related  theories  on 
tactical  intuition. 

Napoleon  believed  that  leaders  were  bom  with  an 
intuitive  thought  process,  an  instinct  for  determin¬ 
ing  truth  and  achieving  clarity  in  the  midst  of  un¬ 
certainty,  which  enables  them  to  understand  the 
parts  of  a  situation  through  an  awureness  of  the 
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whole.  "The  general  never  know  s  tire  field  of  battle 
on  which  he  may  operate,'’  wrote  Napoleon.  ‘'His 
understanding  is  that  of  inspiration;  he  has  no  posi¬ 
tive  information;  data  to  reach  a  know  ledge  of  lo¬ 
calities  are  so  contingent  on  events  that  almost  noth¬ 
ing  is  learned  by  experience.  It  is  a  faculty  to 
understand  immediately  the  relations  of  the  terrain 
according  to  the  nature  of  different  countries;  it  is, 
finally,  a  gift,  called  a  coup  d’oeil  militaire  .  .  .  which 
great  generals  have  received  from  nature.”33 

Napoleon's  writings  and  his  amazing  abilities  in 
war  reflect  the  importance  of  experience  to  the  in¬ 
tuitive  process.  To  Napoleon,  intuition  was  instant, 
global  understanding  of  a  situation  gained  through 
the  analysis  of  previously  learned  information. 
While  he  believed  that  this  was  in  part  genetically 
based,  he  also  professed  that  intuitive  abilities  could 
be  bred  through  experience,  “Commanders  in  chief 
are  to  be  guided  by  their  own  experience  or  genius 
.  .  .  generalship  is  acquired  only  by  experience  and 
tire  study  of  tire  campaigns  of  all  great  captains.”34 
Napoleon's  recognition  of  intuition  thus  showed  a 
parallel  understanding  to  that  which  is  common  to 
today's  intuition  researchers  and  writers — it  is  a 
learned  skill  requiring  the  retrieval  of  an  organized 
database  of  knowledge  previously  gained  through 
experience  and  other  means  of  education. 

Theoretical  and  historical  writings  record  the 
prominent  notions  concerning  intuition  among  some 
of  warfare's  preeminent  thinkers  Theory,  history 
and  a  reasoned  hypothesis  of  future  war  highly  sug¬ 
gest  that  intuitive  abilities  are  important  for  combat 
leaders'  battlefield  success. 

Tactical  Intuition  and  the  US  Army 

Victory  in  war  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
numbers  or  mere  courage;  only  skill  and  discipline 
will  insure  it.35 

—  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Combat  success  is  tire  US  Army's  legacy  of  the 
many  contributing  variables  and  coincidences,  and 
surely  among  the  most  prominent,  have  been  the 
soldiers.  Among  the  numerous  intangible  human 
qualities,  such  as  courage,  boldness,  determination 
and  loyalty,  sound  decisiveness  in  the  roar  of  battle 
can  be  considered  the  linchpin  for  victory. 

This  critical  intangible  quality — this  masterful 
skill — is  based  on  combat  leaders'  sound  intuition. 
Its  demonstrated  cycle  in  most  successful  tactical 
combat  operations  is  simple:  during  battle,  the  en¬ 
vironment  stimulates  intuition,  intuition  forms  the 


Frederick  the  Great  identified  coup  d’oeil 
as  an  ability  acquired  through  practice,  which 
relates  to  intuition ’s  reliance  on  a  broad  base  of 
knowledge — predominantly  experience — from 
which  to  bring  relationships  and  whole 
examples  from  the  subconscious  to  the  conscious 
realm.  Fie  also  refers  to  the  talent  of  instantly 
distinguishing  the  terrain  ’s  advantages. 
Frederick’s  perception  here  encapsulates  the 
intuitive  thought  process  in  action. 


foundations  for  decision  and  the  decisions  change 
the  course  and  terms  of  battle. 

Competent  decision  makers  are  therefore  key  to 
battlefield  success.  Current  doctrine  stresses  intui¬ 
tion's  importance  but  its  role  in  future  conflict  is  less 
emphatically  presented.  Intuition  is  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  prosecution  of  successful  command  and  con¬ 
trol  functions,  and  its  past  prominence  and  present 
influence  will  help  to  advance  its  criticality  to  fu¬ 
ture  combat  operations. 

Tactical  Intuition: 
TheOcjreofBattleCommand 

Tactical  command  of  ground  forces  remains  a 
complicated  endeavor.36  There  is  some  science  in¬ 
volved  in  this  process,  but  command  mainly  applies 
human  talents  through  developed  faculties — all  ha¬ 
bitually  artistic.  The  tactical  command  of  forces  in 
the  US  Army  is  known  today  as  battle  command. 
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Members  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  take 
cover  behind  a  gravel  embankment  during 
operations  on  Grenada,  26  October  1983. 


Intuition ’s  crucial  contribution  to  combat  success  is  recognized  by  the  Army  through 
the  concept  of  battle  command  Although  the  terms  we  use  to  identify  its  functions  may  change  in 
future  doctrinal  generations,  its  prominence  will  not.  The  Army  relies  on  skilled  tactical  leaders 
who  can  quickly  obsen’e,  think  and  act  during  intense  combat  operations.  The  Army  will  continue 
to  assess  and  develop  such  leaders,  for  one  “ who  cannot  think  clearly  and  act  rationally  in 
the  bullet  zone  is  more  suited  for  a  monastery  than  the  battlefield.  ” 
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Intuition  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  concept  of  battle 
command  and  serves  as  the  basis  of  most  critical 
leader  skills  which  battle  command  encompasses.37 

The  battle  command  concept  was  developed  by 
General  Frederick  Franks  Jr.  to  account  for  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  of  battle.  According  to  Franks,  battle 
command  means  "seeing  what  is  now,  visualizing 
tire  future  state  or  what  needs  to  be  done  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission  and  then  knowing  how  to  get  your 
organization  from  one  state  to  the  other  at  least  cost 
against  a  given  enemy  on  a  given  piece  of  terrain.'’38 
The  primary7  components  of  battle  command  that 
depend  directly  on  the  commander's  intuition  are 
decision  making,  visualizing,  concept  fonnulation 
and  battlefield  awareness — "selecting  tire  critical 
time  and  place  to  act,  and  know  ing  how  and  when 
to  make  adjustments  during  the  fight.”39 

Sound  decision  making  is  tire  essence  of  combat 
command.40  To  be  effective  and  successful,  tactical 


leaders  must  first  realize  that  a  decision  has  to  be 
made,  determine  the  timeliness  required  of  the  de¬ 
cision,  quickly  and  efficiently  weigh  the  relative 
merits  of  possible  courses  of  action,  and  finally  de¬ 
cide  and  act.  The  rapid  process  of  intuition  permits 
this  decision  cycle  to  evolve  fluidly.  Visualization 
and  concept  formulation  rely  upon  intuition,  as  they 
are  the  art  of  conceptualizing  and  understanding  a 
future  state  or  condition  based  upon  current  tangible 
and  intangible  factors,  and  then  developing  a  plan 
by  which  that  future  state  can  be  achieved.41  They 
are  the  cornerstone  of  battle  command,  reliant  upon 
creativity,  clear  thought,  judgment,  experience  and 
the  intuitive  sense  to  maximize  them  coherently  into 
conscious  thought  and  action.42 

The  final  battle  command  component,  battlefield 
awareness,  relies  most  heavily  upon  the  intuitive 
process.  It  is  derived  though  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  results  in  a  "quick  access  to  a  w  hole  bank 
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Among  the  numerous  intangible  hunuin  qualities,  such  as  courage,  boldness, 
determination  and  loyalty,  sound  decisiveness  in  the  roar  of  battle  can  be  considered  the  linchpin 
for  victory.  This  critical  intangible  quality' — this  masterful  skill — is  based  on  combat  leaders  ’  sound 
intuition.  Its  demonstrated  cycle  in  most  successful  tactical  combat  operations  is  simple:  during 
battle,  the  environment  stimulates  intuition,  intuition  forms  the foundations for  decision 
and  the  decisions  change  the  course  and  terms  of  battle. 


of  experiences  and  lessons  that  don't  have  to  be 
gone  through  individually  or  in  detail,  but  [as]  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lot  of  reflection  and  conviction.'’43  This  fac¬ 
ulty  is  more  than  know  ledge  of  physical  forces  on 
tire  battlefield.  Rather,  identifying  patterns  and  re¬ 
lationships.  understanding  the  critical  points  in  time 
and  space  and  recognizing  opportunities  for  deci¬ 
sive  action  are  all  important  aspects  of  this  skill . 
Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  L.D.  Holder  highlights 
tire  role  of  intuitive  understanding:  "Talented  tacti¬ 
cians  see  possibilities  that  others  do  not  because  they 
understand  the  workings  of  the  force.”44  This  in¬ 
stinctive  and  expert  talent  draws  its  actions  or  deci¬ 
sions  into  realization  through  the  intuitive  process, 
firmly  grounded  in  experience. 

Intuition's  crucial  contribution  to  combat  success 
is  recognized  by  the  Army  through  tire  concept  of 


battle  command.  Although  the  terms  we  use  to  iden¬ 
tify  its  functions  may  change  in  future  doctrinal  gen¬ 
erations,  its  prominence  will  not.  The  Army  relies 
on  skilled  tactical  leaders  who  can  quickly  observe, 
think  and  act  during  intense  combat  operations.  The 
Army  will  continue  to  assess  and  develop  such  lead¬ 
ers,  for  one  "who  cannot  think  clearly  and  act  ra¬ 
tionally  in  the  bullet  zone  is  more  suited  for  a  mon¬ 
astery7  than  the  battlefield.”45 

Intuition  and  the  Future  Force 

Intuition's  role  as  a  critical  component  of  tacti¬ 
cal  command  is  secure  as  long  as  wur  remains  a  vio¬ 
lent  clash  of  wills,  full  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty, 
fought  by  imperfect  soldiers.  As  technology  changes 
w  arfare,  leaders  must  change,  but  their  human  char¬ 
acteristics  and  psychogenic  functions  will  remain 
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substantially  the  same.  ‘'Weapons  technology7  is  only 
the  hardware  of  warfare,”  wrote  David  Langford, 
“of  equal  importance  is  the  software  which  governs 
its  use  and  which  takes  many  forms.”46  The  human 
participant  is  part  of  this  software. 

The  world  environment  is  complex  and  dynamic; 
thus,  estimates  of  any  future  conflict's  scope  and 
nature  are  at  best  speculative.  Some  predict  that  fu- 


Hohler  notes  that  the  current  Army 
professional  schooling  method  for  field  grade 
officers  tries  to  ‘ ‘paint  the  whole  corps  lightly 
with  tactical  information  ”  hut  does  not  develop 
intuitive  commanders  with  advanced  tactical 
understanding,  firmly  grounded  in  the  art  of 
war.  Competent  instructors  who  understand 
fighting  and  maneuver  should  not  be  wasted 
on  officers  who  will  ne\er  sene  in  ground 
combat  units  in  battle. 


ture  war  will  be  largely  urban  and  characterized  by 
bands  of  quasi-professional  soldiers  and  thugs.47 
Others  keep  a  less-radical  view  and  foresee  future 
conflict  involving  adversaries  fighting  technologi¬ 
cally  based  battles  of  great  destruction,  confusion 
and  fear.48 

Future  land  warfare  will  be  influenced  by  five 
trends:  the  increased  lethality  and  dispersion  of 
weapon  systems;  increased  volume  and  precision  of 
fires;  the  integration  of  advanced  technologies;  in¬ 
creased  mass  and  effects  of  munitions;  and  the  im¬ 
proved  invisibility7  and  detectability7  of  belligerents.49 
The  Army  is  organizing  to  meet  this  probability,  but 
one  author  team  wrote,  “the  artistic  side  of  war  will 
remain:  creativity,  intuition,  leadership,  motivation 
and  decision  making  under  conditions  of  limited  in¬ 
formation.  These  will  never  lose  their  importance, 
for  they  describe  war's  essence.”50 

Problems  can  and  will  occur  during  these  future 
operations  just  as  they  have  throughout  the  history 
of  our  battlefield  successes.  Units  will  become  dis¬ 
oriented,  leaders  will  be  confused  and  killed,  weath¬ 
er  will  foil  plans,  equipment  will  malfunction, 
and  the  enemy  will  not  cooperate.  Revolutionary 
changes  in  technology,  doctrine  and  organization 
cannot  erase  such  friction  in  war. 

Competent  leaders  steady  the  keel  in  this  type  of 
tactical  environment.  Leadership  presence  is  insuf¬ 
ficient;  leaders  must  be  tactically  smart  and  ratio¬ 
nally  calm  under  fire.  They  must  understand  the  in¬ 


tricacies  of  their  combat  systems  and  their  soldiers’ 
endurance  thresholds.  They  must  be  flexible  in 
thought  and  action  and  capable  of  solving  complex, 
ambiguous  problems  with  little  or  insufficient  data. 
Above  all,  they  must  lead  from  the  front  and  com¬ 
mand  naturally  without  having  to  pause  or  stop  to 
consider  what  should  be  done — thereby  reflecting 
true  expertise  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  through  the  conviction  of  will  and  the 
sharpness  of  their  minds — by  intuitive  thought  and 
instinctive  behavior.51 

Intuition  is  neither  mystical,  magical  nor  exclu¬ 
sive  to  a  privileged  few.  It  is  a  developed  mental 
faculty  which  involves  the  automatic  retrieval  and 
translation  of  subconsciously  stored  information  into 
tire  conscious  realm  to  make  decisions  and  perform 
actions.  Organized  databases  of  knowledge  gained 
through  education — experiences,  memorization, 
sensations  and  relationships — are  the  building 
blocks  for  intuitive  drought. 

Tactically,  intuition  enables  leaders  to  make  and 
implement  decisions  faster  than  an  enemy  counter¬ 
part  and  actualizes  the  difference  between  “compe¬ 
tence  and  incompetence,  victory  or  defeat.”52  It  af¬ 
fords  the  force  as  a  whole,  through  the  leader's  skill, 
to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  through  increased 
tempo,  sustained  initiative  and  bold  action.53  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  window'  for  viewing  future  activities  in 
light  of  current  operations  and  thus  minimizes  some 
of  the  uncertainties  in  war.  Intuition  provides  logi¬ 
cal  alternatives  to  complex  problems,  a  sense  of  or¬ 
der  to  disorder,  and  similarities  to  previously  unfa¬ 
miliar  circumstances.  It  is  the  essence  of  what  we 
define  as  battle  command,  visualization  and  situ¬ 
ational  understanding — it  is  idealized  tactical  lead¬ 
ership. 

Tactical  intuition’s  importance  demands  that  it  be 
cultivated  and  improved  throughout  our  force.  Not 
every  officer  has  the  capability  to  be  truly  proficient 
in  tactical  leadership  and  all  of  tire  difficult  require¬ 
ments  of  battle  command,  but  for  the  officers  that 
do,  intuitive  potential  can  and  must  be  developed 
and  refined.54  The  method  is  conceptually  simple: 

•  Repetitive  troop  assignments  beginning  as  a 
lieutenant,  particularly  from  the  field  grade  ranks  on. 

•  Demanding  and  realistic  collective  training  in 
non-virtual-reality  environments  to  encourage  origi¬ 
nal,  audacious  and  creative  solutions  to  tactical 
problems. 

•  Substantive,  concentrated  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  founded  on  military7  history7  and  theory,  tacti- 
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At  the  VII  Corps  JUMP  TAC,  General 
Frederick  Franks  Jr.  explains  his  plan 
to  destroy  remaining  Republican 
Guard  units,  27  February  1991. 


Battlefield  awareness,  relies  most  heavily  upon  the  intuitive  process  [and]  is  derived 
though  education  and  experience. . . .  This  faculty  is  more  than  knowledge  of  physical  forces  on  the 
battlefield  Rather,  identifying  patterns  and  relationships,  understanding  the  critical  points  in  time 
and  space  and  recognizing  opportunities for  decisive  action  are  important  aspects  of  this  skill. 


cal  and  operational  art  and  the  environment  of  war. 

•  Broad  personal  education  that  breeds  creative 
thought,  focusing  on  the  moral  and  physical  envi¬ 
ronments  of  war  and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
military'  profession. 

Holder  notes  that  the  current  Army  professional 
schooling  method  for  field  grade  officers  tries  to 
"paint  the  whole  corps  lightly  with  tactical  infor¬ 
mation"  but  does  not  develop  intuitive  command¬ 
ers  with  advanced  tactical  understanding,  firmly 
grounded  in  the  art  of  war.55  Competent  instructors 
who  understand  fighting  and  maneuver  should  not 
be  wasted  on  officers  who  will  never  serve  in 
ground  combat  units  in  battle.  As  one  author  astutely 
wrote,  "Combat  leaders  will  have  the  same  amount 
of  battlefield  vision  as  they  have  warfighting  exper¬ 


tise.  Unfortunately,  the  Army's  current  leader  de¬ 
velopment  program  develops  ‘competent  and  con¬ 
fident'  leaders,  not  warfighting  experts.”56 

Advanced  technology  is  not  the  final  answer  in 
the  quest  for  future  wartime  success,  particularly  at 
tlie  tactical  level  of  war.  The  human  element  is  of¬ 
ten  slighted  in  this  search  for  certain  victory,  and 
quite  possibly  technology7  may  cause  paralysis  by 
analysis,  as  intuitive  skills  are  neglected.57  This  po¬ 
tential  tragedy  must  never  be  realized. 

The  Army  must  afifrnn  its  foundation  of  strength — 
people.58  Soldiers — commanders — who  in  combat 
rationally,  competently  and  quickly  make  the  proper 
tactical  decisions  have  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
great  successes.  Time  in  combat  is  precious  and 
unforgiving,  and  intuition  enables  commanders  to 
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succeed  despite  its  constraints.  As  the  excitement  of 
improved  technologies  proliferates  and  as  society  at 
large  becomes  increasingly  indifferent  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  the  Army  must  develop  and  draw 
on  its  leadership  resources. 

The  human  mind's  intuitive  process  is  an  irre¬ 
placeable  determinant  of  combat  success  but  it  must 
be  developed,  improved  and  exercised.  The  Army's 
legacy  and  present  charter  obligate  it  to  provide  cou¬ 
rageous  and  competent  officers  capable  of  negating 
fiction's  perils.  Technology  is  merely  an  ancillary 


agent.  The  ultimate  weapons  are  combat  leaders 
who  must  not  be  shunned  as  irrelevant  in  a  high- 
technology7  age.  This  is  no  light  task  in  today's  en¬ 
vironment.  "The  future  commander  may  eventually 
sit  before  a  console,"  wrote  Robert  Doughty,  "but 
he  will  never  be  a  technician,  and  his  profession  will 
never  be  a  trade."59 

Regardless  of  technology,  intuition  is  essential 
and  the  Army  is  obliged  to  identify  and  develop 
military  leaders  with  the  experience  and  insight  to 
see,  decide,  act  and  win.  MR 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Doty,  US  Army,  and  Dan  Gerdes 


HE  VIRTUE  OF  HUMILITY  is  often  over¬ 
looked  in  leadership  discussions.  Humility  is 
not  brought  up  when  studying  some  of  history’s 
greatest  military  leaders  (such  as  George  S.  Patton, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Erwin  Rommel).  But  as  the  military  becomes  in¬ 
volved  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  this  misun¬ 
derstood  leadership  trait  becomes  more  important. 

Humility,  or  the  quality  of  genuine  modesty  and 
unpretentiousness,  is  often  disregarded  when  de¬ 
scribing  traits  of  good  leaders  because  it  seems  to 
suggest  a  lack  of  toughness  and  resolve  essential  in 
an  effective  leader.  However,  the  humble  leader 
lacks  arrogance,  not  aggressiveness.  The  will  to 
serve  others  eclipses  any  drive  to  promote  self.  Hu¬ 
mility  can  even  carry  a  certain  spiritual  tone,  as  the 
leader’s  activities  are  free  of  ego  and  self-aggran¬ 
dizement — all  in  the  best  interest  of  the  success  of 
many  versus  the  prominence  of  an  individual. 

US  Army  Field  Manual  22-100,  Army  Leader¬ 
ship,  details  values,  attributes,  skills  and  actions  nec¬ 
essary  in  leaders  at  all  levels.  Values  and  attributes 
describe  leaders  of  character;  skills  and  actions  de¬ 
fine  competence.  But  leaders  of  character  and  com¬ 
petence  are  not  necessarily  compelling. 

Self-efficacy,  enthusiasm,  activity  level,  rate  of 
talk  and  extroversion  do  not  appear  in  US  Army 
leadership  doctrine,  although  they  are  common  lead¬ 
ership  terms  elsewhere.1  Many  lists  of  leadership 
characteristics  overlook  the  essential  component  or 
components  that  meld  the  leader’s  attributes  with 
the  leader’s  techniques.  One  such  component  is 
humility. 

In  Small  Unit  Leadership — A  Commonsense  Ap¬ 
proach,  author  Mike  Malone  articulates  what  humil¬ 
ity  is  and  what  it  looks  like.  He  lists  sixteen  leader¬ 
ship  traits  and  encourages  leaders  to: 

•  Ensure  soldiers  are  rewarded  when  they  per¬ 
form  well. 


•  Emphasize  how  significant  the  soldier  is  to 
the  unit. 

•  Describe  the  unit’s  performance  in  terms  of 
“what  we  did’’  not  “what  I  did.”2 

Indeed,  the  description  above  could  readily  ap¬ 
ply  to  many  organizations  by  simply  removing  the 
word  “soldiers”  and  replacing  it  with  an  appropri¬ 
ate  substitute.  Interestingly,  organizations  outside  the 


The  humble  leader  lacks  arrogance,  not 
aggressweness.  The  mil  to  serve  others  eclipses 
any  drive  to  promote  self. . . .  Many  lists  of 
leadership  characteristics  overlook  the  essential 
component  or  components  that  meld  the 
leader’s  attributes  with  the  leader’s  techniques. 

One  such  component  is  humility. 


military  have  begun  to  value  the  importance  of  hu¬ 
mility  in  leaders,  being  particularly  reflective,  as  we 
engage  the  adventures  of  a  new  millennium. 

Time  magazine’s  millennium  edition  describes 
the  contributions  of  three  of  the  world’s  greatest 
leaders: 

“Roosevelt,  Gandhi,  Einstein.  Three  inspiring 
characters,  each  representing  a  different  force  of 
history  in  the  past  century.  They  were  about  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  any  three  men  are  likely  to  be.  Yet  each  in 
his  own  way,  both  intentionally  and  not,  taught  us 
the  century’s  most  important  lesson:  the  value  of 
being  both  humble  and  humane. . . .  Gandhi  was  the 
earthly  embodiment  of  humility ...  he  taught  us  that 
we  should  value  the  civil  liberties  and  individual 
rights  of  other  human  beings,  and  he  lived  for  (and 
was  killed  for)  preaching  tolerance  and  pluralism. 
By  exhibiting  these  virtues,  which  the  century  has 
amply  taught  us  are  essential  to  civilization,  we 
express  the  humility  and  humanity  that  come  from 
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The  temptation  of  ego  enhancement 
often  entices  many  young  leaders  down 
the  road  to  frustration  and  compromise. . . . 
One  could  argue  that  a  lack  of  humility  would 
he  acceptable  in  high-intensity  operations. 
Howe\>er,  the  need  for  stable  leaders  with 
authentic  humility  renudns  constant. 


respecting  people  who  are  different  from  us.'’3 

“Einstein  taught  the  greatest  humility  of  all: 
that  we  are  but  a  speck  in  an  unfathomable  large 
universe.  Roosevelt  came  to  empathize  with  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged,  with  people  to  whom 
fate  had  dealt  a  difficult  hand.”4 

What  does  humility  look  like  in  a  military  leader? 
Humility  is  not  a  permanent  characteristic.  It  can  be 
lost  or  gained  since  human  virtues  are  imperfect  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  ideal.  An  individual  may  be 
taught  humility  by  a  parent,  teacher,  coach  or  men¬ 
tor.  Or  one  may  be  humbled  following  a  profound 
public  embarrassment  so  significant  as  to  be  life¬ 
changing  and  value-altering.  In  another  instance, 
one  may  acquire  humility  after  being  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  and  realizing  the  pervasive  influences 
of  time  and  good  fortune. 

When  authentic  humility  is  applied  to  relation¬ 
ships,  mutual  trust  develops  and  stirs  an  abiding 
sense  of  loyalty  and  authentic  modesty — creating 
an  environment  to  achieve  great  things. 

In  its  purest  sense,  leading  by  example  means 
modeling  for  subordinates  the  very  virtues  desired 
in  them.  Leaders  who  direct  their  attention  and 
effort  toward  what  they  give  rather  than  what 
they  will  receive  enhance  group  performance. 
The  overarching  theme  of  leadership  becomes  more 
clear — unpretentious  service  to  others  before  self — 
humility. 

Humility  is  uncommon.  The  temptation  of  ego 
enhancement  often  entices  many  young  leaders 
down  the  road  to  frustration  and  compromise.  To 
develop  as  a  leader  requires  one  to  learn  from 
mistakes  and  deal  with  adversity.  To  do  this  re¬ 


quires  admitting  fallibility,  an  act  of  humility'.  There 
is  little  room  for  arrogance  or  cynicism  in  truly 
great  leadership. 

Currently,  the  US  military  is  spread  all  over  the 
world  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  cultures,  many 
vastly  different  from  western  ones.  Peacekeeping 
operations,  by  their  very  nature,  demand  cultural 
awareness  and  sensitivity.  Working  in  such  environ¬ 
ments  requires  a  certain  level  of  humility — service 
to  others  before  self.  Loud,  obnoxious,  arrogant 
“mediation”  simply  will  not  achieve  compromise 
during  a  town  meeting  between  Albanians  and 
Serbs. 

In  contrast  to  the  unique  nature  and  environment 
of  peace  operations,  one  could  argue  that  a  lack  of 
humility  would  be  acceptable  in  high-intensity  op¬ 
erations.  However,  the  need  for  stable  leaders  with 
authentic  humility  remains  constant.  Indeed,  humil¬ 
ity  transcends  context  to  permeate  every  action  of 
the  leader,  renewing  credibility  and  trustworthiness, 
regardless  of  the  situation,  operation  or  intensity. 

Humility  must  never  be  viewed  as  a  weakness. 
Quite  the  contrary'.  A  leader  who  can  maintain  an 
unpretentious  disposition  will  likely  inspire  a  sense 
of  camaraderie  and  esprit  de  corps.  A  confident 
leader  will  demonstrate  service  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  unit  by  freely  accepting  accountability'  for  the 
troops'  actions,  being  humble  enough  to  admit  fal¬ 
libility  when  in  error.  Success  is  all  about  “team” 
and  “we,”  not  “you”  and  “me.”  The  humble,  effec¬ 
tive  leader  understands  that  the  success  is  for  the 
unit,  not  the  individual. 

Do  you  need  humility  to  be  considered  a  leader? 
The  short  answer  is  no.  But  to  the  extent  that  char¬ 
acter  matters  in  leadership,  authentic  humility'  in  the 
leader  will  assuredly  engender  trust  and  collabora¬ 
tive  effort  within  the  organization  as  the  group  as¬ 
pires  to  great  achievement.  MR 
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The  Path  to  the  Future  Army 

by  Brian  J.  Dunn 


The  revolution  in  military  affairs 
(RMA)  calls  for  an  army  that  can  ex¬ 
ploit  new  weapons  and  methods.  Yet 
the  21st-century  US  Army  must  rely 
on  legacy  systems  before  it  evolves 
into  the  objective  force.1 

Without  a  single  threat  around 
which  to  plan  force  structure,  there 
is  still  a  need  for  strategically  mobile 
units  powerful  enough  to  win  rapidly 
and  decisively.  Since  the  Army  must 
deploy  from  the  Continental  United 
States  (CONUS)  and  because  heavy 
armor  cannot  be  replaced  overnight 
with  lightweight  weapons,  divisions 
must  be  smaller.  Already  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Army  has  fielded  large 
square  divisions  to  slug  it  out  in 
World  War  I’s  attrition  warfare; 
smaller  mobile  divisions  for  World 
War  II;  and  big  Cold  War  heavy  di¬ 
visions  to  absorb  massive  Soviet  tank 
assaults  as  well  as  strategically  mo¬ 
bile  light  divisions.2 

The  next  generation’s  unknown 
enemies  and  the  need  for  smaller 
divisions  argue  for  reviving  a  modi¬ 
fied  round-out  brigade  concept.  Such 
an  Active  Component  (AC)-Reserve 
Component  (RC)  integration  could 
create  an  Army  that  exploits  the 
RMA  yet  retains  the  capability  to 
deploy  globally  and  win  across  the 
full  spectrum  of  conflict. 

A  Smaller  Phalanx — 

For  Now 

The  21st-century  Anny  will  in¬ 
clude  interim  brigade  combat  teams, 
seven  digitized  contingency-force 
divisions  based  in  CONUS  and  se¬ 
lectively  digitized  campaign  forces 
including  three  AC  divisions  plus  the 
Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).3 
Contingency  forces  will  need  to  op¬ 
erate  alongside  less-digitized  units  in 
the  ARNG,  with  allies,  the  Marines 
and  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

Projecting  a  heavy  division  for 
XXI  (DXXI)  is  unsatisfactory  to 
some;  it  rejects  fundamental  changes 
based  on  arguments  that  the  RMA 


will  make  the  division  a  redundant 
layer  of  command.4  The  division’s 
role  in  setting  the  conditions  for  the 
brigade  fight  is  still  needed.5 

Given  that  radical  restructuring 
will  disrupt  the  Army’s  ability  to 
meet  today’s  threats,  the  Army’s 
approach  is  well  founded.  Nor  is 
DXXI  as  conservative  as  it  appears. 
The  use  of  legacy  systems  is  not  a 
failure  to  exploit  the  RMA.  A  revo¬ 
lution  is  created  by  many  changes, 
only  some  of  which  are  revolution¬ 
ary.6  DXXI  is  digitized  and  seeks  a 
revolution  in  thinking  that  is  more 
important  than  immediate  structural 
changes.7  It  blends  today’s  proven 
heavy  divisions  with  the  promise  of 
tomorrow’s  digitized  brigades  using 
revolutionary  weapons.8 

Although  DXXI  establishes  a 
sound  baseline  for  discussion,  it 
would  be  too  large  to  be  strategically 
deployable.  More  fundamental,  plans 
wrongly  assume  the  Anny  will  fight 
nothing  worse  than  short  and  victo¬ 
rious  major  theater  wars  (MTWs) 
and  that  reserve  forces  cannot  be 
ready  in  time.  Arguments  to  convert 
all  ARNG  combat  brigades  into  light 
infantry  for  domestic  operations  re¬ 
flect  this  reasoning.9 

Douglas  A.  McGregor  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  land  power  in 
Breaking  the  Phalanx.10  However, 
like  earlier  prophets,  his  conclusion 
that  the  age  of  mass  armies  has 
passed  is  premature.  Although  a  glo¬ 
bal  peer  competitor  will  not  likely 
emerge  in  the  next  generation,  re¬ 
gional  peers  could  deter  the  United 
States  by  developing  large  annies 
shielded  by  key  systems  that  degrade 
US  technological  advantages.11  The 
capability  to  fight  a  peer  rightly  re¬ 
sides  with  ARNG  divisions,  yet  they 
have  no  formal  role  in  US  war  plans.12 

The  Round-Out  Concept 

Today’s  Army  keeps  the  active 
Army  and  ARNG  separate.  Al¬ 
though  the  ARNG  needs  a  role,  the 


force  structure  should  not  integrate 
reservists  within  AC  units  that  de¬ 
ploy  quickly,  as  DXXI  proposes. 
Time-demands  on  a  citizen-soldier’s 
civilian  career  might  cause  retention 
problems.13 

Integration  is  essential,  but  at  bri¬ 
gade  level  it  would  make  the  two- 
battalion  AC  brigade  nondeployable, 
as  would  integration  at  the  battalion 
level.  A  promising  idea  advocates 
adding  a  fourth  ARNG  battalion  to 
AC  brigades  rather  than  rounding 
out.  This  would  preserve  a  deployable 
AC  unit  and  improve  ARNG  train¬ 
ing.14  Although  this  idea  has  merit, 
it  is  at  too  low  a  level  to  create  a  full- 
spectrum  force.  Including  ARNG 
brigades  within  a  greater  number  of 
two-brigade  divisions  based  on 
DXXI  replicates  this  proposal  on  a 
level  that  creates  a  full-spectrum 
Army. 

Two  brigades  are  enough  to  fight. 
The  United  States  deployed  a  two- 
brigade  division  to  Kuwait  in  early 
1998;  the  British  fought  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  with  a  two-brigade  di¬ 
vision;  and  US  armored  divisions  in 
World  War  II  had  only  six  line  bat¬ 
talions.  DXXI  is  designed  to  defeat 
offensively  an  enemy  equal  in  size. 
Even  a  two-brigade  division  that 
masters  this  doctrine  will  be  superior 
to  the  three-brigade  Army  of  Excel¬ 
lence  (AOE)  division  only  able  to 
defeat  an  enemy  one-third  its  size.15 

A  two-brigade  division  might  lack 
depth  against  a  tough  opponent, 
however.  The  ability  to  deploy  stra¬ 
tegic  distances  and  fight  with  two 
brigades,  yet  have  a  third  ARNG  bri¬ 
gade  available,  is  a  prudent  course. 
Objectors  who  believe  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  are  less  ready  must  consider 
the  excellence  of  today’s  AC,  which 
skews  RC  comparisons.  Today’s  re¬ 
serves  are  actually  better  than  the 
active  Army  of  the  1970s.16  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  restore  a  modified  round-out 
brigade  concept. 
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Proposed  Structure 

A  proposed  structure  for  the  2 1st- 
century  Army  is  based  on  three  tiers: 
the  contingency  force  needed  within 
60  days,  the  campaign  force  needed 
within  90  days  and  the  war  reserve 
force  needed  starting  in  6  months.17 

Contingency  force  divisions  would 
field  two  brigades  each  with  a  third 
ARNG  brigade  attached.  These 
mostly  CONUS-based  divisions 
would  execute  the  halt  phase  in  an 
MTW.  Six  contingency  force  mounted 
divisions  would  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
Army’s  offensive  capability. 

Contingency  force  divisions 
would  be  more  deployable  than  the 
AOE  division  or  DXXI  and  more 
powerful  even  if  the  RMA  did  not 
multiply  their  power.  Their  hedge 
against  RMA  failure  would  be  a  bri¬ 
gade  from  the  ARNG  that  could 
mobilize  as  time  allowed  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  demanded.  Contingency 
force  divisions  not  deploying  early 
could  donate  a  brigade  to  a  deploy¬ 
ing  division  if  a  third  brigade  was 
needed  quickly.  The  contingency 
force  mounted  division  could  contain 
fewer  than  12,000  troops. 

Campaign  force  divisions  would 
be  a  step  lower  in  readiness,  with  one 
active  and  one  ARNG  enhanced  bri¬ 
gade.  They  would  flow  into  a  theater 
after  mobilization  to  counterattack 
decisively  and  defeat  the  enemy. 

Campaign  force  divisions  could 
also  donate  an  active  brigade  to  a 
contingency  force  division  or  serve 
well  in  peace  operations  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  core  AC  combat  brigade  with 
room  for  attachments  from  allies,  the 
Marines,  military  police  units, 
ARNG  volunteer  companies  or  bat¬ 
talions  and  additional  support  units. 
Four  of  these  divisions  could  be 
Germany-based,  and  one  mounted 
division  would  be  appropriate  for 
Kuwait  should  political  circum¬ 
stances  allow  it. 

War-reserve  force  divisions  would 
be  needed  last  and  take  the  longest 
to  mobilize.  It  would  take  at  least  two 
years  to  create  one  from  scratch,  but 
they  would  be  valuable  despite  lower 
readiness.18  The  force  would  include 
the  two  integrated  divisions  (AC 
headquarters  commanding  ARNG 
brigades)  as  a  general  reserve  force 
that  could  serve  as  a  rotation  base  in 
a  longer  MTW.  Backfilling  the  corps 


in  Germany  would  be  another  mis¬ 
sion  for  war-reserve-force  divisions 
if  they  conducted  post-mobilization 
training  in  Germany.19  The  ARNG’s 
role  as  a  bridge  between  military  and 
civilian  worlds  is  too  important  to 
discard.20 

Similarly  organized  light  divisions 
would  be  more  of  a  challenge.  Indi¬ 
vidual  foot  soldiers  would  have  to  be 
plugged  into  the  tactical  internet.21 
Given  that  the  Army  has  an  airborne 
division  and  can  look  to  the  Marines 
for  light  infantry,  light  divisions 
might  be  a  luxury  for  an  Army 
stretched  thin  yet  expected  to  win 
two  MTWs.  A  beefed-up  light  divi¬ 
sion  based  on  brigade  combat  teams 
might  be  a  better  alternative.22  With 
a  two-brigade  active  structure,  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sized  division  with  a  decent 
punch  could  be  created. 

Exceptions  to  tire  basic  two-brigade 
design  are  airborne  and  air  assault 
divisions.  Their  ability  to  maintain  de¬ 
ployable  forces  if  reduced  to  two 
brigades  is  questionable. 

The  21st-Century  Army 

The  Army  cannot  be  radically  re¬ 
structured  quickly.23  The  proposed 
divisions  would  have  to  be  created 
from  the  force  structure  already 
planned.  Active  Army  divisions 
would  provide  18  heavy  brigades, 
six  light  brigades,  three  air  assault 
brigades  and  three  airborne  brigades. 
The  ARNG,  after  implementing  an 
agreement  to  convert  combat  bri¬ 
gades  to  support  units,  would  have 
30  combat  brigades.24  These  60  bri¬ 
gades  could  be  organized  into  26 
divisions  (17  AC,  two  integrated  and 
seven  ARNG).  Two  combined  arms 
divisions  (with  one  combat  brigade 
plus  support  units)  would  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

This  organization  takes  advantage 
of  the  reality  that  while  divisions  re¬ 
tain  a  three-brigade  structure,  only 
three  AC  divisions  base  all  three  with 
the  division  flag.  Every  other  divi¬ 
sion,  including  forward-deployed 
divisions,  functions  with  two  bri¬ 
gades  in  practice.  This  proposed 
division  structure  would  disrupt 
the  Army  minimally  while  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  adapt  as  new  capabilities 
were  verified  and  as  threats  became 
apparent.  More  division  flags  will 
make  it  easier  to  test  new  organi¬ 


zations  and  tactics. 

The  Army  can  also  experiment 
with  active  brigades  under  ARNG 
headquarters  with  one  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  force  light  divisions.  While  it 
makes  more  sense  to  place  ARNG 
brigades  under  AC  command,  the 
Army  should  be  open  to  the  reverse. 
Bunching  up  brigades  three  to  a  di¬ 
vision  for  depth  will  leave  excess 
division  headquarters.  The  Army 
could  reconstitute  divisions  around 
the  leftover  division  headquarters 
using  stockpiled  legacy  systems  en¬ 
hanced  by  new  munitions.25  More  di¬ 
visions  might  also  diminish  officer- 
corps  careerism  and  fear  of  failure 
evident  today,  which  is  exacerbated 
by  competition  for  prized  positions 
in  the  10  divisions. 

One  possible  refinement  would  be 
to  eliminate  one  campaign  force 
mounted  division.  The  AC  brigade 
could  be  converted  to  an  armored 
cavalry  regiment  (ACR).  The  RC  en¬ 
hanced  brigade  would  be  assigned  to 
the  mounted  integrated  division  and 
that  division’s  RC  brigade  would  be 
converted  to  an  ACR. 

With  focused  logistics,  the  two- 
brigade  division  could  fight  with 
smaller  support  units  augmented 
only  if  a  third  brigade  is  attached. 
Because  ARNG  and  USAR  logistic 
units  have  better  readiness  than  com¬ 
bat  units,  they  could  augment  sup¬ 
port  units.  Even  DXXI  proposes  to 
incorporate  reserve  squads,  platoons 
and  companies  eventually  instead  of 
individual  members.26 

Flexibility  would  be  enhanced  by 
making  brigades  more  self-con¬ 
tained.  The  DXXI  brigade  of  three 
maneuver  battalions  plus  organic 
mortar,  reconnaissance  and  engineer 
units  is  the  right  amount  of  combined 
arms  integration  for  proposed  divi¬ 
sions.  The  ability  to  operate  semi- 
independently  would  allow  brigades 
to  operate  under  corps  command  or 
be  attached  to  any  division  in  any 
tier.  The  battalions  will  be  smaller,  as 
DXXI  proposes,  with  45  tanks/infan¬ 
try  fighting  vehicles  in  three  compa¬ 
nies  each.27  Moving  toward  Mc¬ 
Gregor’s  group  concept  but  not  yet 
implementing  it  leaves  room  to  take 
the  radical  leap  of  eliminating  divi¬ 
sions,  should  supporting  evidence  be 
strong  enough. 
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An  Army  for  Any  Future 

The  Army  should  not  design  its 
forces  based  on  speculative  revolu¬ 
tionary  technology  not  yet  even  de¬ 
signed.28  Such  unfounded  faith, 
which  dismisses  mass,  could  incul¬ 
cate  within  the  Army  a  “silver  bul¬ 
let”  mentality  that  promises  clean 
video-game  wars.  Already,  too  many 
people  believe  history  and  the  RMA 
have  made  large-scale  conventional 
warfare  obsolete  and  advocate  a 
force  sized  for  a  one-plus  war.  This 
standard  assumes  the  Army  will  rec¬ 
ognize  a  threat  well  ahead  of  time 
and  rearm.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
many  ways  to  fail.29  Should  a  new 
threat  emerge,  these  proposed  divi¬ 
sions  could  be  enlarged  without  the 
more  provocative  step  of  creating 
new  divisions. 

The  proposed  division  concept  is 
a  compromise  between  RMA  believ¬ 
ers  and  skeptics — those  who  believe 
the  Anny  faces  no  significant  land 
threat  and  those  who  fear  it  cannot 
defeat  a  major  land  power.  It  fields 
streamlined  divisions  that  exploit  the 
RMA  with  legacy  systems  geared 
to  fighting  tomorrow’s  MTWs  or 


smaller  operations,  is  expandable  to 
provide  depth  against  an  enemy  able 
to  mount  serious  resistance  and  can 
evolve  into  the  revolutionary  objec¬ 
tive  force.  It  will  defeat  anybody.  MR 
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The  21st-Century  Eurasian  Foreign  Area  Officer 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  R.  Sharp,  US  Army 


Such  small,  cost-effective  force 
multipliers  as  the  Foreign  Area  Of¬ 
ficer  Program  (FAOP)  gain  impor¬ 
tance  when  the  overall  size  or  fund¬ 
ing  of  US  Anned  Forces — especially 
its  overseas  presence — decreases.  In 
many  countries  and  regions,  foreign 
area  officers  (FAOs) — as  “strategic 
scouts”  —  are  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  (DoD’s)  sole  on-the- 
ground  presence. 

FAOs  serve  as  the  eyes,  ears  and 
voice  of  US  defense  policy  and,  at 
times,  single-handedly  run  security- 
assistance  and  military-to-military 
contact  programs.  This  is  particularly 
true  concerning  Eurasian  FAOs  who 
currently  serve  as  political-military 
specialists  in  fonner  Soviet  Union 
(FSU)  countries.  However,  these  re¬ 
cent  dramatic  changes  have  gener¬ 
ated  serious  concern  about  how  DoD 
trains  foreign  area  specialists. 

The  Soviet  Era 

Before  December  1991,  Eurasian — 
then  “Soviet-East  European” —  FAO 


training  was  relatively  simple.  An 
officer  who  studied  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  and  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
political-military  affairs  could  operate 
anywhere  from  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  east  to  Vladivostok. 

After  an  officer  received  one  year 
of  basic  Russian-language  training  at 
the  Defense  Language  Institute 
(DLI)  in  Monterey,  California,  he 
attended  a  civilian  university  for  1 8 
to  24  months  to  earn  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  The  officer  completed  his  train¬ 
ing  in  a  two-year  program  conducted 
at  the  US  Anny  Russian  Institute  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Germany. 

The  two-year  program  served  as 
a  substitute  for  the  “in-country” 
phase  of  an  FAO’s  training,  because 
opportunities  for  US  military  offic¬ 
ers  to  travel  and  study  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  obviously  limited.  The 
program  also  provided  additional 
intermediate  and  advanced  language 
training  and  a  specialized  program 
of  political-military  studies. 


Transition 

Since  the  Soviet  Union’s  dissolu¬ 
tion,  14  embassies — all  with  de¬ 
fense-attache  representation — have 
opened  in  the  newly  independent 
states.  In  many  of  these  countries, 
active  security-assistance  programs, 
military-to-military  contacts  and 
even  joint  military  exercises  now 
occur  where  recently  no  military 
contacts  existed. 

Often,  a  lone  US  military  officer, 
usually  an  Army  or  Marine  Corps 
alumnus  of  the  US  Army  FAO  pro¬ 
gram,  is  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  new  programs.  In  many  cases, 
these  officers  rotate  in  and  out  of 
such  missions  from  other  assign¬ 
ments  or  even  from  their  training 
base  at  the  George  C.  Marshall  Eu¬ 
ropean  Center  for  Security  Studies  at 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 

While  establishing  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  embassy  country  teams  are 
fonned  and  new  programs  formal¬ 
ly  created.  In  Russia,  US-Russian 
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military  relations  have  grown  dra¬ 
matically  in  terms  of  quantity,  qual¬ 
ity  and  variety,  placing  ever-increasing 
demands  on  the  still  relatively  small 
military  mission  in  Moscow. 

After  the  Warsaw  Pact  ceased  to 
exist,  Eastern  Europe  quickly  estab¬ 
lished  political-military  ties  to  the 
West.  Eastern  European  countries 
not  fonnerly  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
became  part  of  the  West  European 
FAO  area  of  operations.  However, 
many  Eurasian  FAOs  still  serve  in 
certain  East  European  countries  and 
will  probably  continue  to  because 
cross-training  from  one  Slavic  lan¬ 
guage  to  another  is  relatively  easy 
and  because  their  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  remains  relevant  during  this 
transition  era. 

The  Challenges 

The  current  Eurasian  FAOP  faces 
a  new  set  of  political-military,  lin¬ 
guistic  and  professional  realities.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  not  simply  become 
the  Confederation  of  Independent 
States,  with  a  dominant  Russia  and 
strong  central  government  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organs.  Instead,  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  republics  developed  distinct 
individual  and  regional  characteris¬ 
tics  that  defy  generalization  or  easy 
comparison.  A  specialist  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  countries  might  understand  little 
that  is  relevant  for  Central  Asia, 
while  the  Central  Asia  expert  might 
be  poorly  versed  on  the  Caucasus. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  a  “Soviet 
expert”  could  claim  to  speak  authori¬ 
tatively  for  the  entire  Eurasian  land- 
mass. 

Gone  too  is  the  easy  solution  of 
Russian-language  instruction  as  a 
panacea  for  language  requirements. 
While  Russian  remains  an  important 
language  in  much  of  its  former  ter¬ 
ritory,  various  indigenous  languages 
are  becoming  as  important.  In  some, 
such  as  the  Baltic  region,  the  Russian 
language  might  actually  be  a  handi¬ 
cap.  A  US  officer  who  does  not 
speak  some  of  the  native  tongue  will 
become  only  a  spectator  during  con¬ 
versations  and  negotiations,  included 
only  if  his  companions  speak  English 
or  Russian. 

The  realities  of  professional  life 
have  also  changed  for  Eurasian 
FAOs.  During  the  old  training  cycle, 


they  were  away  from  the  operational 
army  for  up  to  five  years.  Today’s 
smaller,  more  tightly  managed, 
strictly  budgeted  force — with  the 
Army’s  shifting  priorities — makes  a 
long  training  program  nonviable. 

Problem  Areas 

The  soldier.  An  FAO’s  perspec¬ 
tive  makes  him  who  he  is.  The  full 
spectrum  of  his  experiences  and  edu¬ 
cation  makes  him  a  unique  and  valu¬ 
able  member  of  an  embassy  country 
team  and  gives  him  credibility  with 
his  peers  in  other  armies. 

Giving  a  young  officer  solid  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  experience  in 
his  basic  branch,  then  sending  him 
away  from  the  force  for  several  years 
to  educate  him  in  the  language,  cul¬ 
ture,  politics  and  military  affairs  of 
a  region,  is  expensive,  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  difficult.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  officer  to  maintain  full 
professional  credentials  in  his  basic 
branch  and  his  FAO  specialty.  Offic¬ 
ers  who  stay  away  from  their  basic 
branch  too  long — or  “hide  from  the 
fleet”  as  our  Marine  Corps  FAO 
brethren  would  say — have  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  getting  competitive 
branch  assignments  and  experience. 

FAO  skills  and  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  language,  are  highly  perish¬ 
able.  They  cannot  be  realistically 
maintained  while  serving  in  most 
non-FAO  assignments.  Two  things 
give  reason  to  hope  that  future  FAOs 
will  be  able  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
appropriate  linguistic  skills  and 
political-military  knowledge  while 
retaining  credentials  as  soldiers. 

First,  the  length  of  the  training 
program  has  been  reduced  and  the 
quality  of  the  training  experience  has 
improved.  The  old  two-year  Russian 
Institute  program  has  been  replaced 
by  an  1 8-month  tour  at  the  Marshall 
Center.  Further  economies  are  being 
sought  by  reducing  the  time  allotted 
for  civilian  education. 

Second,  and  more  significant,  is 
the  introduction  of  Officer  Personnel 
Management  System  (OPMS)  XXI. 
OPMS  XXI  will  allow  officers  to 
single-track  as  FAOs  from  the  rank 
of  major  and  compete  for  promotion 
against  officers  in  similar  specialties. 
They  would  not  compete  against 
peers  who  have  spent  their  careers 


primarily  in  the  basic  branches.  They 
will  still  periodically  serve  tours  in 
the  operational  force  but  in  FAO  jobs 
such  as  G3  military-to-military  or 
G5  assignments.  Time  will  prove 
whether  OPMS  XXI  will  finally  al¬ 
low  the  Army  to  develop  true  lin¬ 
guists  and  regional  experts  and  actu¬ 
ally  retain  them  in  the  force. 

The  statesman.  During  their  tour 
at  the  Marshall  Center,  FAO  Senior 
Fellows  undergo  intermediate  and 
advanced  language  training  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  specialized  program  of 
political-military  studies.  They  also: 

•  Serve  internships  at  one  of  the 
US  embassies  in  the  FSU. 

•  Support  military-to-military  con¬ 
tacts,  joint  military  exercises  or  other 
US  government  and  Marshall  Cen¬ 
ter  programs  in  the  region. 

•  Attend  military  or  civilian  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  Russia  or  other  FSU 
countries. 

•  Conduct  directed  travel. 

•  Have  near-daily  contact  with 
military  and  civilian  defense  officials 
from  all  over  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  who  attend  courses  at  the 
Marshall  Center  and  act  as  sponsors 
for  these  students,  thus  fostering  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  variety  of  social, 
professional  and  academic  interac¬ 
tions  with  which  to  create  a  network 
of  friends  and  professional  associates 
among  their  international  counter¬ 
parts. 

These  innovations  represent  a 
solid  departure  from  the  past  and  are 
a  sound  compromise  for  the  present, 
but  many  questions  must  be  an¬ 
swered  as  the  Army  moves  into  the 
future.  For  example,  is  it  really  pos¬ 
sible  to  train  a  true  specialist  who  can 
speak  for  the  political-military  and 
cultural  sensitivities  of  so  many  in¬ 
creasingly  diverse  regions?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  no. 

The  Army  must  subdivide  the 
“Eurasian”  specialty,  perhaps  into 
Baltic;  Slavic  (Russia,  Belarus, 
Ukraine);  Caucasus/Moldova;  and 
Central  Asian  subspecialties.  Each 
requires  a  unique  training  program. 
Some  programs  will  need  to  be  based 
entirely  in  the  country  in  question. 
Others  can  share  a  common  training 
base  such  as  the  one  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen.  The  benefits  of  such 
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sub-specialization  are  obvious;  the 
Army  could  train  true  specialists  who 
would  devote  their  entire  careers  to 
understanding  a  particular  region’s 
complexities. 

Another  question  is  whether  these 
are  really  the  most  logical  groupings 
of  countries  on  which  a  specialist 
should  focus.  Caucasus/Moldova 
certainly  leaps  out  as  a  rather  con¬ 
trived  grouping.  Also,  how  should 
the  Anny  manage  the  training  and 
career  progression  of  an  officer 
whose  specialty  is  so  narrowly  fo¬ 
cused?  Despite  having  to  address 
such  difficulties,  nothing  should  stop 
the  Army  from  creating  a  new  set  of 
career  fields  to  replace  the  Eurasian 
designation  and  to  promote  FAOs  in 
viable  and  rewarding  careers. 

The  linguist.  With  regional  sub¬ 
specialization,  the  Anny  must  decide 
on  which  languages  or  groups  of  lan¬ 
guages  to  spend  training  time  and 
dollars.  While  Russian  is  clearly  still 
the  single  most  important  language 
in  the  FSU  region,  its  utility  in  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Russia  and  Belem  is 
declining. 

In  some  republics  with  economic 
and  geographical  ties  to  Russia  and 
large  ethnic  Russian  minorities,  Rus¬ 
sian  will  continue  to  be  the  lingua 
franca.  But  more  and  more  hours  of 
primary  and  secondary  education 
and  an  increasing  percentage  of  me¬ 
dia  output  are  being  taught  and 
broadcast  in  indigenous  languages. 

The  most  dramatic  move  away 
from  Russian  influence  is  occurring 
in  the  Baltic  states,  most  notably 
Estonia,  that  are  rapidly  establish¬ 
ing  ties  to  the  West  and  vigorously 
employing  their  own  languages.  Of¬ 
ficial  briefings,  official  documents 
and,  increasingly,  everyday  conver¬ 
sations  are  being  conducted  in  the 
languages  of  Uzbek,  Ukrainian  or 
Azerbaijani. 

Senior  officers  and  defense  offi¬ 
cials  in  non-Russian  republics  who 
were  educated  in  Russia  are  happy  to 
do  business  in  Russian.  However,  the 
younger  generations,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  displacing  their  seniors,  delib¬ 
erately  speak  their  native  languages, 
only  switching  into  Russian  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  foreigners.  The  US  Army 
will  soon  deal  with  young  officers 


primarily  educated  in  a  non-Russian 
language.  In  fact,  a  US  FAO  might 
find  that  he  speaks  Russian  better 
than  his  non-Russian  interlocutor. 

Cross-Training 

No  issue  created  more  emotion  at 
the  “50th  Anniversary  of  Eurasian 
FAO  Training”  conference  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen  than  re¬ 
ducing  the  Russian  language  focus. 
Retired  or  older  active-duty  FAOs 
were  highly  skeptical  of  attempts  to 
educate  an  FAO  in  a  second  FSU 
language.  They  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  producing  an  officer  who 
spoke  two  languages  poorly  rather 
than  one  who  spoke  only  Russian 
well.  Their  point  is  valid  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refute. 

At  the  Marshall  Center,  selected 
Russian-speaking  officers  have  been 
cross-trained  in  Ukrainian.  This  ini¬ 
tiative  has  largely  been  limited  to 
those  with  exceptional  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  skills  or  a  prior  background  in 
Ukrainian.  Beyond  that,  the  only 
other  effort  to  address  non-Russian 
FSU  languages  includes  a  few  “sur¬ 
vival  and  familiarization”  courses 
designed  primarily  so  officers  can  mas¬ 
ter  the  basic  courtesies  and  greetings 
of  their  target  countries.  This  effort 
has  been  constrained  by  funding. 

Personnel  managers  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  pointed  out  pitfalls  of  manag¬ 
ing  careers  of  non-Russian-language 
Eurasian  FAOs.  How  would  they  be 
tracked  and  assigned?  Would  their 
assignment  options  be  too  limited? 
Looking  at  these  questions  from  a 
linguistic  point  of  view  suggests  two 
possible  career  tracks — Slavic  and 
Turkic. 

The  Slavic  Eurasian  FAO’s  career 
would  focus  on  Russia,  Belarus  and 
Ukraine.  The  Russian  and  Belarusian 
languages  are  so  similar  that  some 
debate  whether  they  are  truly  sepa¬ 
rate  languages  or  are  simply  dialects. 
Someone  speaking  either  language 
can  cross-train  in  Ukrainian  rather 
easily.  There  are  also  large  ethnic 
Russian  minorities  in  both  Belarus 
and  Ukraine. 

The  Turkic  Eurasian  FAO  would 
focus  on  the  culture,  politics  and  lan¬ 
guages  of  Azerbaijan,  Turkmenisian, 
Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan,  Kirghizstan 
and  Tajikistan.  Although  Tajikistan 


is  not  linguistically  related  to  the  oth¬ 
ers,  it  should  be  included  in  this 
group  on  a  geopolitical  basis.  While 
there  is  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  various  Turkic  languages, 
an  FAO  who  has  mastered  one  has 
a  significant  head  start  on  learning 
another. 

Arguably,  Turkey  should  be 
added  to  the  above  group  to  form  a 
new,  truly  Turkic  FAO  specialty. 
This  makes  sense  from  both  a  lin¬ 
guistic  and  political-military  point  of 
view.  Anatolian  Turkish  is  closely 
related  to  Azerbeijani  and  Turkmen 
and  is  becoming  a  Central  Asian  lin¬ 
gua  franca  because  of  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  Turkish  television  and  film  and 
the  frequent  educational  exchanges 
between  Turkey  and  Central  Asian 
states. 

The  Anny  must  continue  to  deal 
with  other  republics  individually,  at 
least  as  far  as  language  is  concerned. 
Caucasian  or  Baltic  languages  are 
unrelated  to  one  another,  so  the  only 
utility  to  be  gained  by  forming  a  sub¬ 
specialty  dealing  with  these  regions 
and  Moldova  is  familiarity  with  is¬ 
sues  unique  to  the  area. 

As  of  early  1998,  US  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  FAOs  were  beginning 
to  address  the  training  issues  that 
needed  to  be  resolved  if  they  were  to 
remain  effective.  The  Marshall  Cen¬ 
ter  has  made  a  good  first  effort  at 
moving  Eurasian  FAO  training  out 
of  the  past  and  into  the  future.  Where 
possible,  training  has  been  moved 
out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the 
field  and  training  is  more  up-to-date 
and  intense. 

However,  the  services  must  reex¬ 
amine  and  restructure  the  Eurasian 
FAOP’s  entire  organization  if  it  is  to 
remain  viable.  The  current  model  is 
still  driven  by  a  Cold-War  template 
that  largely  ignores  the  emergence  of 
the  newly  independent  nations  and 
regions  with  their  own  unique  prob¬ 
lems  and  plans  for  the  future.  MR 
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OPMS  in  a  Transforming  Army 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  E.  Choppa,  US  Army 
and  Major  Bradley  J.  Gericke,  US  Army 


“Regardless  of  how  well  any  [per¬ 
sonnel-management]  system  meets 
the  Army’s  needs,  no  matter  how 
well  designed  it  is,  no  matter  how 
well  it  articulates  a  vision  for  the 
organization’s  future,  it  will  not 
achieve  those  ends  if  it  is  not  imple- 
memented.”1 

Attention  is  currently  fixed  on  the 
challenges  and  possibilities  inherent 
in  the  Army’s  transformation.  Yet,  it 
is  essential  that  officers  apply  energy 
and  attention  to  continuing  the  of¬ 
ficer  corps’  salubrity. 

Unfortunately,  many  officers  still 
do  not  grasp  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operation  of  the  Officer 
Professional  Management  System 
(OPMS).  Officers — as  individuals 
and  as  leaders — must  devote  atten¬ 
tion  to  OPMS  requirements  and  op¬ 
eration  and  decisively  implement 
educational  refonns  integral  to  the 
program’s  success.  The  officer  corps’ 
future  literally  depends  on  OPMS’ 
success.  One  OPMS  premise  is  that 
developing  officers  who  possess 
unique  expertise  and  knowledge  will 
enhance  the  Army’s  warfighting  ca¬ 
pability.  This  approach  is  appealing 
because  of  the  diverse  opportunities 
that  OPMS  career  fields  (CF)  create. 

Specialized  training  and  education 
directly  influence  officer  readiness, 
morale  and  cohesion.  In  contrast  to 
previous  attempts  to  fit  all  officers 
into  a  single  professional  stereotype 
through  a  lock-step  career  pattern, 
OPMS  will  allow  officers  to  more 
readily  identify  and  achieve  personal 
goals.  This  more  flexible  military 
service  gives  officers  more  confi¬ 
dence.  Confidence  allows  them  to 
devote  more  mental  reflection  and 
energy  toward  the  lofty  ideals  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  leadership.  They 
can  then  better  demonstrate  to  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  captains  the  importance 
and  gratification  of  remaining  in  uni¬ 
form. 

Selecting  an  FA 

Under  OPMS,  officers  select  a 
functional  area  (FA)  in  their  fifth 
year  of  service.2  Permanent  FA 


designation  of  one-third  of  each  year 
group’s  officers  into  functional  areas 
occurs  with  promotion  to  major  in  or 
near  the  tenth  year  of  service.  There¬ 
after,  for  the  duration  of  their  careers, 
officers  are  assigned  to  branches  or 
functional  areas  within  one  of  the 
following  designated  career  fields: 

•  Operations  (OP) — 66  percent 
of  officers. 

•  Information  Operations  (IO) — 

9  percent  of  officers. 

•  Operational  Support  (OS) — 
15  percent  of  officers. 

•  Institutional  Support  (IS)  — 

10  percent  of  officers. 

Officers  attend  schooling  then  re¬ 
ceive  their  assignment  based  on  their 
specific  branch  or  functional  area’s 
need.  The  officers  compete  for  pro¬ 
motion  only  within  their  respective 
career  fields.  Options  clearly  exist, 
and  officers  have  much  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own  career 
management. 

Not  all  officers  are  tactical  war¬ 
riors,  but  each  contributes  to  the 
Army’s  warfighting  capability.  The 
nearly  20  distinct  functional  areas 
enable  officers  to  pursue  individual 
career  paths.  Therefore,  they  will 
need  to  define  professional  goals 
early,  then  actively  manage  their 
own  schooling  and  assigmnents  to 
achieve  their  ambitions.  Many  offic¬ 
ers  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  the 
significance  or  profound  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  career-field-based  man¬ 
agement  system.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  they  can  no  longer  absentmind- 
edly  “soldier  on.”  They  must  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  OPMS  considerations  and 
become  actively  involved. 

Officers  must  jettison  the  notion 
that  the  assignment  officer  and  the 
Personnel  Command  (PERSCOM) 
are  key  to  officer  management. 
Those  agents  merely  execute  the 
decisions  of  commanders,  leaders  and 
officers.  Individual  officers  exert 
great  latitude  and  direct  control  over 
most  aspects  of  their  career  progres¬ 
sion.  Still,  although  OPMS  is  under¬ 
way,  certain  aspects  of  the  system 
remain  incomplete. 


Integrating  OPMS 

The  Army's  recent  inauguration 
of  the  transformation  effort  provides 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  fully  integrate 
OPMS.  The  transformation  directed 
by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  is 
bringing  radical  change  to  force 
structure,  equipment  and  capabilities. 
It  will  affect  Army  leader-  and  sol¬ 
dier-development  programs.  Cur¬ 
rently,  personnel  and  career-manage¬ 
ment  aspects  of  transformation  point 
toward  a  multifunctional  and  adap¬ 
tive  individual  model  that  might  re¬ 
quire  a  new  measure  of  flexibility 
within  all  facets  of  officer  personnel 
management. 

Understanding  and  implementing 
OPMS  now  is  critical.  Officers  must 
be  able  to  respond  to  potential  de¬ 
mands  of  interim  and  objective 
forces  and  be  confident  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel-management  system  will  both 
prepare  them  for  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  and  safeguard  their  well¬ 
being.  Without  a  fully  functioning 
OPMS,  any  adjustment  to  future  de¬ 
mands  can  only  meet  with  frustra¬ 
tion. 

Three  actions  are  required  to  com- 
plete  the  institutionalization  of 
OPMS.  First,  the  Command  and 
Staff  College  (CSC)  Board  should  be 
eliminated.  The  annual  board  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  monument  to  previous  of¬ 
ficer-management  conditions.  The 
board  detracts  from  readiness  be¬ 
cause  it  prolongs  the  perception  of 
"haves”  and  “have-nots,”  directly 
diminishing  officer  self-confidence. 

The  board  denies  training  to  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  every  year 
group.  It  also  fails  to  place  sufficient 
numbers  of  officers  in  some  career 
fields  into  seats  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth.5  Prolonging  the  life  of  this 
relic  undermines  OPMS  and  func¬ 
tions  merely  as  a  nod  to  traditional 
customs  that  have  become  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  officer  corps’  well-being. 

Second,  an  intennediate-level  edu¬ 
cation  (ILE)  policy  that  allows  as 
many  officers  as  their  branch  or 
functional  area  can  support  to  attend 
resident  training  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
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should  be  approved  and  imple¬ 
mented. 

Officers  whose  primary  focus  is 
on  the  strategic  or  institutional  force 
should  attend  resident  ILE  at  schools 
appropriate  to  their  requirements. 
Such  training  could  still  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  edu¬ 
cation  for  most  IO,  OS  and  IS  offic¬ 
ers,  whose  selection  would  be  based 
on  specific  FA  educational  needs, 
would  occur  at  their  own  schools  and 
centers.  Since  each  career  field 
would  promote  officers  only  from 
within  its  own  FA,  attending  school 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  would  provide 
no  advantage  to  an  individual  officer. 

All  officers  would  receive  the 
training  they  truly  needed  to  perform 
their  duties  in  the  field — not  spend 
a  year  “checking  the  block.”  Also, 
commanders  and  units  would  be  well 
served  because  FA  officers  would  be 
able  to  continue  contributing  effec¬ 
tively  to  their  staffs.  A  flexible  ILE 
assignment  policy  that  recognizes  the 
distinctions  inherent  within  OPMS 
career  fields  benefits  everyone — in¬ 
dividual  officers,  branches  and  func¬ 
tional  areas,  units  and  the  Army. 

Third,  the  sanctity  of  promotion 
rates  to  ensure  they  are  equal  across 
career  fields  should  be  preserved.  No 
particular  career  field  should  have  an 
advantage.  Last-minute  movement 
of  officers  between  career  fields  to 
position  them  for  promotion  boards 
must  also  be  prohibited.  When  the 
Army  needs  officers  with  unique 
skills,  officers  across  the  force  must 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  rank  and  responsibility. 

Pursue  OPMS 

Every  officer  should  maximize  his 
opportunities  to  actively  pursue 
OPMS  implementation.  Specific  ac¬ 
tions  at  every  level  would  ensure  fair 
and  equitable  education  for  all  offic¬ 
ers. 

Senior  army  leaders  should: 

•  Establish  recurring  forums  by 
which  proponents  can  raise  issues  for 
resolution. 

•  Review  OPMS-related  initia¬ 
tives,  determine  how  to  end  staff  fo¬ 
rums  and  actions  that  are  no  longer 
productive,  then  decide  which  pro¬ 
grams  to  continue  to  resource. 

•  Provide  strategic  guidance  on 
the  integration  of  OPMS  into  interim 


and  objective  forces. 

•  Define  the  CF  coordinator’s 
role  and  duties  for  implementing  the 
Army  Development  System,  which 
manages  warrant  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  soldiers. 

•  Publicly  declare  OPMS  priori¬ 
ties  and  support  to  the  field. 

•  Elevate  and  communicate  the 
importance  of  OPMS  programs 
across  all  personnel  life-cycle  func¬ 
tions  to  renew  junior  officers’  pride 
and  confidence  in  the  officer  corps, 
which  in  turn  will  prompt  them  to 
consider  long  service  careers. 

Army  staff  members  should: 

•  Actively  staff  Army  Regulation 
(AR)  600-3,  The  Army  Personnel 
Proponent  System,  which  is  the  un¬ 
derlying  regulation  for  OPMS.4 

•  Ensure  adequate  resources  are 
provided  to  major  army  commands 
(MACOMs)  to  establish  and  sustain 
all  developmental  instruction. 

•  Directly  supervise  structure  de¬ 
cisions  to  ensure  healthy  branches 
and  career  fields. 

•  Resource  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  proponency  staffs  and  be 
available  to  CF  coordinators  to  help 
resolve  policy  and  other  issues. 

•  Monitor  the  human-life-cycle 
status  of  each  branch  and  proponent 
and  provide  access  to  proponents  for 
support. 

•  Keep  senior  leaders  and  the 
field  fully  informed. 

•  Listen  to  MACOMs  regarding 
officer  fill  decisions. 

•  Prepare  staff  recommendations 
to  finish  and  resolve  remaining 
OPMS  issues  such  as  ILE  policy, 
CGSC  attendance  and  confusion  re¬ 
garding  the  role  of  FA  designation  at 
year  5  for  captains. 

MACOM  commanders  and  staffs 
should: 

•  Document  officer  specialties  to 
meet  requirements. 

•  Ensure  organization  changes  are 
made  one  year  in  advance. 

•  Use  the  personnel  system  to  le¬ 
verage  future  change  and  develop¬ 
ments. 

•  Understand  that  personnel  fill  is 
founded  on  proper  authorizations. 

•  Clearly  identify  what  type  of 
officer  is  needed  in  every  position 
within  military  tables  of  organization 
and  equipment  and  tables  of  distri¬ 


bution  allowance. 

Career  field  coordinators  should: 

•  Prioritize  OPMS  issues  across 
all  life-cycle  functions. 

•  Craft  career-field-specific  plans 
and  policies  to  address  each  career 
field’s  unique  requirements. 

•  Communicate  with  proponents 
and  clearly  establish  human-resource 
forums  for  proponent  feedback. 

•  Ensure  published  information 
reaches  everyone  in  the  career  field. 

•  Ensure  resources  are  used  effec¬ 
tively  by  integrating  force-manage¬ 
ment  and  combat-developmental  ef¬ 
forts. 

Proponent  commanding  generals 
and  staffs  should: 

•  Ensure  that  Department  of  the 
Army  (DA)  Pamphlet  (PAM)  600-3, 
Commissioned  Officer  Development 
and  Career  Management,  is  updated 
to  include  strategies  for  officer  devel¬ 
opment  at  all  ranks,  including  officer 
military  education,  advanced  civil 
schooling  (ACS),  military  training 
and  self-development  initiatives.5 

•  Press  Army  leaders  for  changes 
as  required. 

•  Provide  robust  training  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  officers  in  the 
newly  created,  thus  fragile,  func¬ 
tional  areas  so  the  officers  can 
quickly  and  decisively  contribute  to 
the  unit’s  mission. 

•  Publicize  through  institutional 
channels  each  functional  area’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Army. 

Division  and  corps  commanders 
and  staffs  should: 

•  Review  emerging  doctrinal  con¬ 
cepts  to  ensure  the  synchronization 
of  personnel  systems  and  war¬ 
fighting  requirements. 

•  Help  staffs  integrate  officers 
from  different  functional  areas  to 
ensure  they  are  assigned  and  used  in 
keeping  with  their  grade  and  spe¬ 
cialty. 

•  Supervise  an  energetic  command- 
information  system,  including  key 
features  such  as  CF  designation  and 
the  new  officer  evaluation  report. 

At  the  brigade  and  battalion  com¬ 
mander  and  staff  level,  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  implementation  of  OPMS  is 
absolutely  critical  to  the  Army’s  suc¬ 
cess  because  so  many  junior  officers 
serve  in  these  units.  Therefore,  bri¬ 
gade  and  battalion  commanders  and 
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staffs  should: 

•  Acquire,  study  and  disseminate 
the  information  in  DA  PAM  600-3. 6 

•  Counsel  and  mentor  officers 
both  formally  and  informally. 

•  Recognize  that  captains  who  are 
making  career-long  decisions  will 
need  guidance. 

•  Understand  that  a  basic  branch 
officer  who  expresses  a  desire  to  serve 
in  a  specialty  or  who  possesses  unique 
qualifications  might  be  reluctant  to 
fully  disclose  his  or  her  intentions. 

•  Appreciate  that  the  Army  re¬ 
quires  officers  with  various  skills, 
and  place  branch  considerations  in 
the  context  of  the  Army’s  and  the 
officer’s  interests. 

•  Assign,  develop  and  use  junior 
officers  in  their  specialties. 

Branch-qualified  captains  should: 

•  Study  DA  PAM  600-3  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  making  an  informed  CF 
designation.7 

•  Inform  the  rater  and  senior  rater 
of  career  desires. 

•  Spend  time  thinking  about  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  goals. 

•  Be  honest  with  themselves. 

•  Include  family  and/or  friends 
and  mentors  in  decision  making. 

Company  commanders  should: 

•  Counsel  officers  in  regard  to  FA 
and  future  CF  designations. 

•  Supervise  formal  and  informal 
development  sessions,  and  discuss 
opportunities  with  lieutenants. 

•  Review  subordinates’  educa¬ 
tion,  specialty  training,  performance 
and  desires  to  provide  frank  feed¬ 
back  and  assessment. 


•  Have  fun — this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position  you  will  ever  serve 
in  your  career. 

Lieutenants  and  captains  should: 

•  Consider  OPMS  specialties  and 
educational  background  when  con¬ 
sidering  future  FA  designations. 

•  Recognize  that  force  modifica¬ 
tions,  personal  injury  or  family  con¬ 
siderations  can  alter  career  expecta¬ 
tions  between  the  fourth  and  tenth 
years  of  service. 

•  FA  designation  might  increase 
in  importance  in  the  future  as  they 
receive  training  in  their  specialties  as 
senior  captains. 

Cadets  and  candidates  should: 

•  Consider  OPMS  specialties, 
educational  background  and  interests 
when  considering  branch  selection. 

•  Reflect  on  and  anticipate  what 
types  of  jobs  they  would  like  to  have 
as  commissioned  officers. 

•  Think  about  their  goals  in  re¬ 
gard  to  military  service. 

•  Speak  with  as  many  serving 
officers  as  possible. 

•  Consider  taking  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Test,  or  other  such  tests  to 
determine  an  OPMS  specialty  that 
matches  individual  personality  and 
talent.8 

The  Transformation 

As  the  Army  transforms,  it  should 
actively  cultivate  the  institutional 
personnel  system.  OPMS  implemen¬ 
tation  affects  officer  attrition,  the 
ability  to  successfully  transform  the 
Army  and  maintain  and  preserve 
warfighting  effectiveness.  Officers 


bear  specific  responsibilities  to 
implement  the  Army’s  new  Officer 
Professional  Management  System, 
which  when  used  properly  can  em¬ 
power  individual  officers  to  control 
their  own  lives  and  fulfill  their  col¬ 
lective  obligation  to  the  Anny  and 
the  nation.  MR 


NOTES 

1.  US  Department  of  the  Army  (DA),  Officer  Profes¬ 
sional  Management  System  XXI,  Final  Report  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (Washington,  DC:  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO),  9  July  1997). 

2.  This  process  is  temporary  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
be  changed  later. 

3.  The  Command  and  General  Staff  College  nonresi¬ 
dent  course  is  inadequate  and  needs  significant  revi¬ 
sion  —  a  topic  worthy  of  full  examination  elsewhere. 

4.  DA,  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-3,  The  Army  Per¬ 
sonnel  Proponent  System  (Washington,  DC:  GPO,  9  July 
1997). 

5.  DA  Pamphlet  600-3,  Commissioned  Officer  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Career  Management  (Washington,  DC: 
GPO,  1  October  1998). 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  For  an  example  of  the  test,  see  <www.human- 
metics.com/cgi-win/Jtypesl. htm>;  see  also,  David 
Keirsey,  Portraits  of  Temperament  (Del  Mar,  CA: 
Prometheus  Nemesis  Book  Co.,  1987). 
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Revolution  in  Military  Affairs — A  History 

by  Robert  R.  Tomes 


In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
Soviet  military  analysts  routinely 
predicted  a  nuclear  “revolution  in 
military  affairs”  (RMA).1  Author 
Joseph  Douglass’s  review  of  Soviet 
military  thought  found  that  such  an 
RMA  “had  become  an  accepted  pre¬ 
cept”  among  Soviet  military  theorists 
by  the  early  1960s.2 

A  nuclear  RMA  was  more  than 
merely  the  development  of  nuclear 
forces.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960s, 
widespread  innovations  in  Soviet 


operational  art  and  force  structure 
occurred,  which  included  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  large  armored  formations 
and  sweeping  changes  in  operational 
doctrine. 

The  Soviets’  changes  led  to 
United  States  (US)  and  NATO  inno¬ 
vations,  including  the  US  Army’s 
adoption  of  an  “active  defense”  doc¬ 
trine.  The  Soviets  responded  with 
increased  conventional  capabilities 
and  doctrinal  innovations  such  as 
multiple  attacks  on  broad  axes  to 


confuse  NATO  mobile  reserves. 
These  and  other  changes  reduced 
NATO  options  for  defeating  a  Soviet 
thrust  into  NATO  territory,  leaving 
a  rapid  escalation  to  nuclear-weapons 
use  as  the  only  effective  response. 

Soviet  changes  prompted  internal 
US  Army  discussions  that  in  1982 
became  AirLand  Battle  doctrine.  The 
same  Soviet  developments  led  to 
shifts  in  the  balance  of  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technologically  superior 
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weapon  systems  showcased  during 
the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War. 

The  United  States  leveraged  tech¬ 
nology  to  counter  Soviet  force-struc¬ 
ture  innovations  and  create  a  force- 
multiplier  effect.  The  United  States 
sought  to  make  existing  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  more  effective  in  countering 
any  Soviet  thrust.  Indeed,  these  tech¬ 
nologically  advanced  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  were  “largely  conceived  and 
developed  during  the  1970s  ...  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  then-perceived  threat  of 
an  annored  assault  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  central  Europe.”3 

During  the  Cold  War,  a  causal 
relationship  existed  between  Soviet 
responses  to  a  perceived  nuclear 
RMA  and  the  US  search  for  techno¬ 
logically  superior  conventional 
weapons  to  offset  Soviet  responses. 
These  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserve  in  discussions  of  US 
RMA. 

Doctrinal  and  technological  inno¬ 
vations  included: 

•  The  evolution  of  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine. 

•  NATO’s  adoption  of  a  follow- 
on  forces  attack  (FOFA)  doctrine. 

•  The  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Project  Agency’s  (DARPA) 
“assault-breaker”  initiative. 

•  Congressional  directives  to 
streamline  the  development  of  ad¬ 
vanced  conventional  forces  to  raise 
the  nuclear  threshold. 

•  The  creation  of  a  Conventional 
Initiatives  Office  headed  by  an 
undersecretary  of  defense. 

These  sequential  innovations  en¬ 
ergized  the  development  of  preci¬ 
sion-strike  technology  and  advances 
in  command,  control,  communica¬ 
tions  and  intelligence  (C3I)  systems 
central  to  post-Cold  War  US  RMA. 
Thus,  the  tenn  RMA  currently  ap¬ 
plied  to  US  military  technology  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  Soviet-US  action- 
reaction  arms  dynamic  that  had  spe¬ 
cific  phases  or  steps.  Beginning  with 
Soviet  observations  of  changes  in 
warfare  wrought  by  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons,  culminating  with 
US  doctrinal  and  technological  re¬ 
sponses  to  a  shifting  European  mili¬ 
tary  balance,  these  phases  trace  the 
historical,  conceptual  and  operational 
history  of  US  RMA. 

Early  Soviet  RMA 

The  Soviet  RMA  of  the  early 
1960s  encompassed  “[t]he  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  mass  introduction  of 


nuclear  weapons,  missiles  and  radio 
electronic  means  among  the  troops 
as  well  as  the  significant  improve¬ 
ment  of  other  types  of  armament  and 
combat  equipment  [that]  led  to  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  the  nature  and 
methods  of  military  actions  and  to  a 
genuine  revolution  in  military  af¬ 
fairs.”4 

Soviet  observers  saw  RMA  as 
more  than  the  invention  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons;  they 
viewed  it  as  a  process  whereby  ad¬ 
vances  in  delivery  vehicles  and 
launch  methods  would  spark  the  “in¬ 
troduction  of  new  weapons  in  all 
categories  of  the  armed  forces.  These 
weapons  produced  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  military  affairs,  introduced 
radical  changes  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  warfare  and  made  neces¬ 
sary  a  review  of  the  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art  of  war.”5 

Initial  Soviet  thinking  on  nuclear 
RMA  is  recorded  in  a  “special  col¬ 
lection” — a  series  of  papers  passed 
to  the  West  by  British-directed  spy 
Oleg  Penkovsky.6  Written  in  1958, 
the  papers  discuss  “the  impact  of 
nuclear-tipped  rockets  on  military 
science.”7  The  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces  were  formed  a  year  later,  and 
in  1960  Soviet  President  Nikita 
Khrushchev  announced  a  new  mili¬ 
tary  philosophy.  He  concluded  that 
“nuclear  weapons  made  huge  infan¬ 
try  and  tank  armies  redundant”  and 
that  along  with  other  changes,  “[t]he 
size  of  the  anny  would  be  slashed.”8 

Soviet  nuclear  RMA  writings, 
many  of  which  underscore  current 
US  RMA  discussions,  addressed  the 
effects  of: 

•  The  widening  battlefield. 

•  The  expanding  tactical,  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  levels  of  warfare. 

•  The  need  to  conduct  operations 
of  greater  depth  and  audacity,  includ¬ 
ing  the  need  to  rapidly  penetrate  and 
destroy  rear-echelon  enemy  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C2)  facilities. 

•  A  general  increase  in  the  dyna¬ 
mism  of  combat  operations.9 

On  the  battlefield,  these  changes 
led  to  the  following  adaptations: 

•  The  need  to  mass  nuclear  strikes 
rather  than  assemble  masses  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces. 

•  The  need  to  strike  deep  into  en¬ 
emy  territory  in  the  opening  ex¬ 
change  of  a  battle  or  war. 

•  The  importance  of  simultaneous 
action  on  the  enemy  throughout  the 


entire  depth  of  his  deployment. 

•  An  increasing  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  gear,  which  included  C2  equip¬ 
ment,  logistics  management  and 
other  electronic  systems  needed  to 
manage  an  expanded  battlefield.10 

The  Race  is  to  the  Swift 

Political  writer  Richard  Simpkin 
outlines  four  phases  of  Soviet  deep- 
operations  theory  that  occurred  in 
direct  response  to  the  revolutionary 
impact  of  nuclear  weapons.11  During 
the  first  phase,  from  the  late  1950s 
through  the  mid-1960s,  the  chief 
planning  assumption  held  that  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  be  central  to 
any  military  conflict  with  NATO. 

Planners  envisioned  operations  in 
which  enormous  tank  formations 
would  roll  through  areas  after  they 
had  been  “prepared”  with  nuclear 
and  chemical  attacks.  Contrary  to  tra¬ 
ditional  Soviet  views,  operational 
maneuver  during  this  period  was  not 
a  primary  feature  in  tank  operations, 
because  nuclear  weapons  would 
obliterate  enemy  forces.  Conven¬ 
tional  forces  were  reduced  to  mop¬ 
ping  up  after  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Soviet  RMA  further  evolved  in 
1967  with  Operation  Dnieper ,  a 
river-crossing  exercise  that  typified 
advances  in  Soviet  military  doctrine. 
Previously,  doctrine  had  assumed 
that  conventional  operations  would 
coincide  with  or  immediately  follow 
nuclear-weapon  use.  Now,  conven¬ 
tional  operations  would  be  followed 
by  a  nuclear  exchange,  which  NATO 
would  initiate,  followed  by  a  Soviet 
second  strike. 

Nuclear  RMA  precepts  continued 
to  dominate  Soviet  operational  plan¬ 
ning  during  phase  two.  Increased  So¬ 
viet  attention  to  conventional  forces 
did  not  mean  nuclear  weapons  were 
less  important  to  the  outcome  of 
battle.  They  saw  ground  forces  as,  in 
the  end,  what  would  be  used  to 
implement  Soviet  offensive  strategy.12 

The  second  phase  in  Soviet  deep- 
operations  theory  coincided  with  the 
introduction  of  the  BMP-1  infantry 
fighting  vehicle,  the  first  post-World 
War  II  mass-produced  annored  ve¬ 
hicle.  Designed  to  speed  infantry 
forces  into  battle  along  with  annor 
and  self-propelled  artillery,  the  BMP 
would  enable  rapid  penetrations  into 
NATO  territory  before  employing 
tactical  nuclear  forces.  Essentially, 
the  Soviets  adapted  their  version  of 
RMA  to  the  exigencies  of  an  all-out. 
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conventional  European  war  that 
would  rapidly  escalate  to  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  non¬ 
nuclear  operations  received  signifi¬ 
cant  attention.  Writer  Robert  A. 
Doughty  characterizes  the  shift  in 
thinking:  Soviet  “leaders  believed 
that  the  revolution  in  military  affairs 
compelled  complete  revisions  in 
strategy,  tactics  and  force  structure. 
As  part  of  these  revisions,  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  [further]  modified  their  thinking 
about  the  conduct  of  ground  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  nuclear  age  and  empha¬ 
sized  dispersion,  mobility,  high  op¬ 
erating  tempos  and  multiple  attacks 
on  broad  axes.”13 

Analyst  David  Glantz  describes 
the  RMA-induced  changes  in  Soviet 
operational  art:  “The  projection  of 
nuclear  firepower  onto  the  battlefield 
spelled  an  end  to  dense  combat  for¬ 
mations,  tight  multiple  echelons  and 
contiguous  defenses  arrayed  in  great 
depth.  Nuclear  weapons  fragmented 
combat  and  forced  potential  combat¬ 
ants  to  disperse  their  forces  and  to 
resort  to  mobility  and  speed  to 
achieve  operational  and  tactical  suc¬ 
cess.”14 

As  these  Soviet  revisions  in  opera¬ 
tional  art  played  themselves  out  in 
force-structure  decisions,  the  US  re¬ 
sponded  with  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  initiatives  that  culminated  in 
advances  in  precision-strike,  C3I 
technology  and  technology  to  pro¬ 
mote  US  air  power.  Changes  in  So¬ 
viet  military  thought  and  force  struc¬ 
ture  adaptations  led,  in  the  late  1970s 
and  1980s,  to  the  refinement  and 
adoption  of  an  AirLand  Battle  doc¬ 
trine.  At  the  time,  NATO  doctrine  for 
preventing  a  Soviet  breakthrough 
into  NATO  territory  envisioned  try¬ 
ing  to  halt  any  Soviet  penetration 
while  using  nuclear  weapons  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  disrupt  Soviet  forces  rein¬ 
forcing  the  penetration. 

During  the  early  1980s,  US  tech¬ 
nological  innovation  accelerated  af¬ 
ter  phase  three  of  Simpkin’s  over¬ 
view  of  Soviet  deep  operations 
theory — the  introduction  of  the  op¬ 
erational  maneuver  group  (OMG). 
Between  the  second  and  third  phases, 
Soviet  military  theorists  invigorated 
their  revision  of  operational  art  and 
introduced  the  concept  of  a  "theater- 
strategic  offensive.” 

Doctrinally,  the  OMG  encom¬ 
passed  an  independent  maneuver  el¬ 


ement,  perhaps  a  reinforced  division, 
which  would  break  through  a  weak 
spot  in  enemy  lines  to  drive  as  far 
into  enemy  territory  as  possible.  The 
OMG,  having  achieved  a  penetra¬ 
tion,  would  be  followed  by  larger, 
echeloned  armor  formations  that, 
once  the  breakthrough  occurred, 
would  hit  NATO  forces  with  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  massed  armored  at¬ 
tacks  advancing  on  multiple  axes. 

Driving  into  NATO’s  operational 
depth  would  disrupt  command  and 
control,  facilitate  the  seizure  of  criti¬ 
cal  terrain  such  as  river-crossing  sites 
and,  more  important,  prevent  the  en¬ 
emy  from  launching  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  OMG.  Presumably,  this 
would  prevent  NATO  from  using 
nuclear  weapons  before  Soviet  forces 
secured  a  foothold  in  NATO  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Soviet  conventional  build¬ 
up  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
with  innovations  in  the  theory  of  op¬ 
erational  maneuver,  altered  the  mili¬ 
tary  balance  in  Europe  and  jeopar¬ 
dized  the  credibility  of  NATO’s 
nuclear  deterrent. 

The  fourth  phase  in  Soviet  deep 
operations  theory,  the  helibome  as¬ 
sault  brigade,  was  introduced  in  the 
early  1980s  as  a  further  means  to 
penetrate  rapidly  and  seize  critical 
terrain  in  enemy  territory  or  attack 
enemy  C2  facilities.  The  massive  So¬ 
viet  buildup  in  conventional  arms 
during  the  1970s  and  1980s  related 
directly  to  original  Soviet  RMA 
thinking.  These  original  precepts 
evolved  further  to  extend  the  under¬ 
lying  tenets  of  nuclear  RMA  to  all 
combat  arms. 

In  1975,  Douglass  noted:  “All 
arms  of  the  ground  forces  have  un¬ 
dergone  stages  of  profound  change 
in  recent  decades  in  the  course  of  the 
scientific-technical  revolution  which 
was  caused  by  the  mass  introduction 
of  nuclear  and  missile  weapons  and 
the  mastering  of  new  types  of  com¬ 
bat  equipment,  radio-electronics,  au¬ 
tomated  control  systems  and  means 
of  transport.”15 

US  RMA  Arrives 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
US  response  to  Soviet  operational-art 
innovations  and  conventional  supe¬ 
riority  in  Europe  focused  on  doctri¬ 
nal  changes  and  investing  in  military 
technology.  Partly  because  of  succes¬ 
sive  doctrinal  changes,  many  key 
weapon  systems  were  conceived, 


including  the  Ml  Abrams  tank,  the 
Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack 
Radar  System  (JSTARS),  the 
Apache  helicopter,  the  Bradley  in¬ 
fantry  fighting  vehicle,  the  Patriot 
missile  and  the  multiple-launch 
rocket  system.16 

Significant  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  weapons,  including  those 
emerging  from  the  DARPA  assault- 
breaker  initiative,  aimed  at  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  echelons  behind  the  OMG. 
That  is,  they  were  to  break  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  echeloned  assault  by 
attacking  rear  echelons  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  march  formation  toward 
the  front.  The  intent  was  to  detect, 
target  and  attack  large  annored  fol¬ 
low-on  forces.  The  operational 
theory  adopted  by  NATO,  which 
coincided  with  the  assault-breaker 
program,  was  “follow-on  forces  at¬ 
tack.”  To  champion  new  military 
technology,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DoD)  created  a  conventional- 
initiatives  office. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  J.  Perry,  “it  was 
necessary  to  give  [US]  weapons  a 
significant  competitive  advantage 
over  their  opposing  counterparts  by 
supporting  them  on  the  battlefield 
with  newly  developed  equipment 
that  multiplied  their  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness.”17 

Current  US  RMA  is  linked  to  the 
evolution  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine, 
the  technology  emerging  from  the 
assault-breaker  initiative  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  conventional-initiatives 
office.  In  the  1980s,  this  office 
sought  technological  fixes  to  opera¬ 
tional  problems  that  led  to  precision- 
strike  weapons  and  cultivated  the 
concept  of  information  superiority, 
both  central  to  then-current  US 
RMA. 

The  pantheon  of  weapon  systems 
the  conventional-initiatives  office 
championed  included: 

•  JSTARS. 

•  The  joint  tactical  fusion  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  A  joint  suppression  of  enemy  air 
defenses  program. 

•  A  precision-location  strike  sys¬ 
tem. 

•  A  new,  integrated  air  defense 
system.18 

At  the  core  of  DoD  conventional 
initiatives  was  a  search  for  means  to 
offset  Soviet  quantitative  advantages 
with  advanced  conventional  military 
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technology,  thereby  creating  a  con¬ 
ventional  deterrent  and  options  to 
early  escalation  to  nuclear  use.  At  the 
same  time,  by  striking  deep,  these 
weapon  systems  would  carry  the 
fight  into  Soviet  territory  early. 
NATO  would  have  options  other 
than  trading  space  for  time  or  the  less 
attractive  option  of  going  nuclear 
immediately. 

These  conventional  initiatives 
were  galvanized  by  congressional 
studies  and  directives  aimed  at  rais¬ 
ing  the  threshold  for  nuclear  war  in 
Europe.  One  study  pointed  out  that 
“these  initiatives . . .  provide  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  engage  military  targets 
with  conventional  weapons  that  pre¬ 
viously  could  be  effectively  engaged 
only  with  nuclear  weapons.”19 

Military  Technological 
Revolution  (MTR) 

In  the  1980s,  Soviet  Marshal 
Nikolai  Ogarkov  and  other  observ¬ 
ers  reasoned  that  it  would  soon  be 
possible  for  advanced  conventional 
arms  to  produce  battlefield  effects 
similar  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
The  US  conventional-initiatives  pro¬ 
gram  had  achieved  its  objective,  at 
least  in  creating  a  conventional  de¬ 
terrent  to  Soviet  ground  forces.  In 
time,  nuclear  deterrence  scholarship 
was  supplanted  with  literature  ex¬ 
ploring  the  historical  and  theoretical 
basis  for  conventional  deterrence. 

Ogarkov  reformed  the  Soviet 
force  structure  and  pushed  for  the 
development  of  nonnuclear  weapons 
and  a  more  effective  mobilization 
capability,  emphasizing  speed  and 
mobility.20  The  idea  that  the  NATO 
nuclear  forces’  C2  could  be  disabled 
fell  from  favor  as  nuclear  arsenals 
were  hardened  and  diversified. 
Ogarkov  believed  no  first  strike 
could  eliminate  the  potential  for 
massive  retaliation.21 

In  addition,  Ogarkov  believed  a 
further  fundamental  change  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  military  affairs.  New  tech¬ 
nology  made  “it  possible  to  increase 
sharply,  by  at  least  ten  times,  the 
strike  potential  of  conventional 
weapons.”22  Such  a  situation  rubbed 
against  a  Soviet  doctrinal  emphasis 
on  echeloning  masses  of  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles.  In  1984  Ogarkov 
was  demoted  to  a  regional  command 
position  because  of  his  outspoken 
nature  and  repeated  attempts  to  in¬ 


crease  Soviet  defense  spending  to 
develop  conventional  forces. 

Soviet  military  writings  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  emphasize  the  coming  conven¬ 
tional  US  military  technical  revolu¬ 
tion.23  Changes  in  warfare  previously 
discussed  in  the  context  of  a  Soviet 
nuclear  RMA  were  now  associated 
with  a  US  conventional  MTR.  These 
changes  included  the  blurring  of  the 
distinction  between  front  and  rear, 
the  ability  to  achieve  objectives  more 
quickly,  the  need  for  organizational 
change  reflecting  changes  in  warfare 
and  an  increased  capability  for  sur¬ 
prise.  Emphasis  was  on  audacity  in 
the  opening  stages  of  war  and  the 
need  to  address  compressed  decision 
cycles  for  operational  maneuvers 24 

In  time,  Soviet  observers  consid¬ 
ered  developments  in  conventional 
armaments  a  new  RMA  replicating 
the  undercurrents  of  the  previous 
one.  Indeed,  a  former  Soviet  chief  of 
staff  remarked  that  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  an  ideal  version  of  a  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  theater-strategic  offen¬ 
sive.  In  Soviet  eyes,  this  amounted 
to  an  RMA  from  the  point  of  view 
that  an  evolving  nuclear  RMA  had 
been  in  existence  for  several  de¬ 
cades. 

In  the  West,  MTR  suffered  through 
various  definitions.  By  the  end  of  the 
1980s,  the  term  focused  on  technol¬ 
ogy.  A  broader  term  was  needed, 
hence  the  resurrection  of  RMA  in 
scholarly  discourse  and  among  Pen¬ 
tagon  officials  intimately  familiar 
with  Soviet  military  theory.  US 
RMA,  partly  characterized  by  the 
multiplier  effect  of  advanced  sensor- 
to-shooter  information  systems,  grew 
out  of  the  assault-breaker  initiative 
and  the  conventional-initiatives  of¬ 
fice,  which  were  a  direct  response  to 
Soviet  force  structure  decisions  and 
operational-art  innovations. 

The  ongoing  discussion  of  US 
RMA  overlooks  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  military  technology  devel¬ 
opments  during  the  Cold  War  that 
concerned  conventional  force-struc¬ 
ture  changes  and  doctrinal  innova¬ 
tion.  The  capabilities  sought  in  cur¬ 
rent  capstone  documents  are  based 
on  the  same  premises  that  emerged 
from  the  programs  and  offices  as  dis¬ 
cussed.  Indeed,  future  RMA  analy¬ 
sis  will  benefit  from  exploring  the 
theory  underlying  the  assault-breaker 
program  and  innovations  that  origi¬ 
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nated  in  the  conventional-initiatives 
office.  Included  in  these  innovations 
were  new  concepts  addressing  how 
advanced  information  systems  and 
C3I  capabilities  could  make  existing 
weapons  more  efficient  and  produce 
a  multiplier  effect.  MR 
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No  More  Task  Force  Hogans\ 

by  Major  Scott  M.  Glass,  US  Army 


Several  lessons  can  be  learned 
from  the  attempts  to  resupply  Task 
Force  (TF)  Hogan  along  the  Ourthe 
River  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
in  December  1944.  Maneuver  and 
logistic  leaders  of  the  US  Army’s 
future  interim  brigade  combat  teams 
(IBCTs)  should  fmd  the  lessons  valu¬ 
able.  Combat  operations  will  most 
certainly  require  an  IBCT  to  operate 
away  from  its  supply  source.  The 
IBCT  could  confront  nearly  the  same 
problems  that  robbed  TF  Hogan  of 
its  tactical  flexibility. 

Along  the  Ourthe  River 

The  3d  Armored  Division  (AD) 
ceased  attacks  near  Aachen,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  response  to  Adolf  Hitler’ s 
Ardennes  Offensive  in  December 
1944.  From  19  to  20  December,  the 
division  deployed  from  east  of 
Aachen  to  the  area  northwest  of  the 
German  penetration.  The  division 
command  post  was  set  up  in  Hotton, 
Belgium,  on  the  Ourthe  River.  The 
division  had  only  about  one-third  of 
its  usual  forces  because  initial  Ger¬ 
man  successes  forced  US  Combat 
Commands  A  (CCA)  and  B  (CCB) 
to  fight  elsewhere.  The  combat  com¬ 
mand  reserve  (CCR)  provided  the 
only  forces  for  reconnaissance  and 
security  between  the  Ourthe  River 
and  the  Bastogne-Liege  highway. 

Division  commander  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Maurice  Rose  divided  the  CCR 
into  three  task  forces,  each  having 
almost  the  same  number  of  tanks, 
scouts  and  mechanized  artillery. 
Rose  gave  TF  commanders  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  attack  in  zone  south  from  the 
Flotton-Soy-Erezee  line  then  swing 
west  to  push  the  Germans  back 
across  the  highway.  Task  Forces 
Hogan,  Tucker  (later  named  TF  Orr) 
and  Kane  took  up  positions  arrayed 
west  to  east  respectively.1 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  M. 
Hogan,  from  the  3d  Battalion,  33d 
Armored  Regiment,  led  a  force  of 
approximately  485  men.  A  company 
of  M-4  Sherman  tanks  provided  his 
main  source  of  firepower,  while  M- 
5  Stuart  light  tanks  and  armored  cars 
performed  scout  duties.  A  battery  of 


six  M-7  Priest  105-millimeter,  self- 
propelled  howitzers  furnished  fire 
support  and  one  section  of  quad  .50- 
caliber  half-tracks  provided  air  de¬ 
fense.2  In  many  ways,  TF  Hogan 
mirrored  currently  proposed  IBCTs: 
it  had  remarkable  mobility,  a  good 
mix  of  firepower — and  the  inability 
to  sustain  itself  over  long  distances 
and  extended  periods. 

Rose  intended  for  Hogan  to  secure 
the  Ourthe  River  bridges  between 
Gouvy  and  Houffalize.3  On  20  De¬ 
cember,  TF  Hogan  moved  south 
from  Soy  and  headed  southeast 
along  the  high  ridge  east  of  the  river. 
The  move  began  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  last  units  closed  on  Hotton 
from  the  Aachen  road  march,  pre¬ 
venting  all  vehicles  from  refueling  to 
full  capacity.4 

The  task  force  shared  other  logis¬ 
tic  and  maneuver  parallels  with  fu¬ 
ture  IBCTs.  It  began  combat  opera¬ 
tions  with  fuel  supplies  on  hand  close 
to  the  limit  of  the  72  hours  of  com¬ 
bat  action  expected  of  IBCTs.  It  also 
planned  to  operate  in  an  area  similar 
to  the  50-kilometer  by  50-kilometer 
box  envisioned  for  an  IBCT.5  Once 
TF  Hogan  moved  south  it  could  be 
cut  off  from  its  nearest  source  of  sus¬ 
tainment  at  Hotton. 

The  task  force  encountered  no 
Germans  on  its  traveling  movement 
through  Beffe,  Marcourai  and  La 
Roche.  Hogan’s  force  continued 
southeast  along  the  river  until  his 
scouts  drew  fire  from  a  roadblock 
short  of  Beris  Menil.6  The  roadblock 
protected  a  crossroads  Hogan  needed 
to  cover  the  flanks  of  the  two  task 
forces  advancing  to  his  east.7 

As  night  approached,  Hogan  did 
not  want  his  force  to  remain  strung 
out  along  a  narrow,  winding  road 
with  an  undetermined  number  of 
Gennan  units  around  him,  so  the  task 
force  withdrew  to  La  Roche  and  set 
up  a  defensive  perimeter.  La  Roche 
had  been  a  supply  center  for  the  7th 
AD  before  it  had  been  evacuated  a 
day  or  two  previously.8  Presumably, 
Hogan  found  no  fuel  there  to  top  off 
his  tanks. 


During  the  night,  elements  of  the 
1 1 6th  Panzer  Division  cut  off  TF 
Hogan  from  friendly  lines.9  Kampf- 
gruppe  Bayer  moved  from  Sarnree 
in  Hogan’s  left  rear  and  turned  north 
to  Hotton.  The  German  battle  group 
attacked  Hotton,  drawing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  only  forces  Rose  could 
have  assembled  to  clear  a  way  south 
to  Hogan.  The  door  slammed  shut, 
firmly  trapping  TF  Hogan.10 

Circling  the  Wagons 

The  60th  Panzer  grenadier  Regi¬ 
ment  probed  the  La  Roche  perimeter 
at  daybreak.  The  3d  AD  headquar¬ 
ters  informed  Hogan  that  German 
elements  held  Samree  and  ordered 
him  to  hold  in  place  until  it  could  be 
recaptured.  United  States  forces  at¬ 
tacked  Samree,  but  they  could  not 
push  the  Germans  from  the  village. 
Hogan  was  directed  to  withdraw  to 
Amonines.11 

Hogan’s  force  left  La  Roche  that 
afternoon,  brushing  aside  light  Ger¬ 
man  forces  along  the  route.  The  col¬ 
umn  again  passed  through  Marcourai 
and  moved  toward  Beffe.  As  the 
column  closed  on  the  outskirts  of 
Beffe,  it  lost  its  lead  tank  to  a 
panzerfaust  antitank  rocket.12 

Unsure  of  the  exact  situation  and 
certain  that  he  faced  a  battalion  or 
more,  Hogan  retreated  toward 
Marcourai  and  the  first  defensible 
piece  of  terrain.  He  had  unknowingly 
interrupted  the  156th  Panzer-grenadier 
Regiment’s  use  of  Beffe  as  an  as¬ 
sembly  area  to  attack  Hotton.  The 
US  task  force  found  itself  isolated, 
with  German  forces  to  the  north,  east 
and  south,  and  a  river  to  the  west.13 

The  next  day,  Hogan  received  or¬ 
ders  to  break  out  through  Beffe.  The 
task  force  soon  engaged  German 
tank-infantry  team  roadblocks.  The 
3d  AD  tried  to  help  Hogan  with  a  si¬ 
multaneous  attack  north  of  Beffe,  but 
the  assault  made  no  headway.  Task 
Force  Hogan  returned  to  Marcourai 
and  reestablished  the  perimeter.14 
Unfortunately  for  TF  Hogan,  Mar¬ 
courai  was  about  one  mile  east  of  a 
town  that  had  a  nearly  identical 
name — Marcourt. 
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Faces  still  blackened  from  their  night  escape,  members 
of  Task  Force  Hogan  receive  a  belated  Christmas  dinner 
outside  a  church.  (Below)  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sam  Hogan; 
the  last  man  tO  Withdraw  from  the  nn  the  eact  hank 


Not  Enough  Gas 

The  lack  of  gasoline  now  became 
a  problem.  The  aborted  breakout  on 
21  December  depleted  the  task 
force’s  remaining  fuel.  Hogan  in¬ 
formed  his  higher  headquarters  that, 
while  he  held  good  defensive 
ground,  he  needed  fuel  and  other 
supplies.  He  also  asked  for  medical 
supplies,  giving  a  detailed  list.15  It  is 
significant  that  Hogan  initiated  these 
resupply  attempts  by  air  because  of 
the  uncertainty  concerning  available 
airdrop  capabilities.  It  is  also  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  best  chance  of  replen¬ 
ishing  the  fuel  supply  rested  on 
aerial-delivery  methods  that  mecha¬ 
nized  units  seldom,  if  ever,  used  or 
practiced. 

Task  Force  Hogan  could  spare  no 
gasoline  for  spoiling  attacks.  How¬ 
ever,  its  combat  ve¬ 
hicles  still  had  nearly 
frill  ammunition  bins. 

Hogan  rebuffed  a  Ger¬ 
man  attempt  early  on 
23  December  to  bluff 
him  into  surrender¬ 
ing,  then  crushed  a 
German  assault  aimed 
at  influencing  him  to 
reconsider.16 

Sometime  during 
the  morning  of  23  De¬ 
cember  near  Erezee, 

3d  AD  attempted  a 
novel  method  of  resupplying  TF 
Hogan.  Cannoneers  emptied  leaflet 
shells,  reloaded  them  with  medical 
supplies  and  fired  them  at  the  Mar- 
courai  perimeter.  The  task  force  re¬ 
covered  a  number  of  the  projectiles, 
but  the  shocks  of  firing  and  impact 
had  ruined  the  contents.17 

Twenty-nine  C-47  aircraft  from 
the  IX  Troop  Carrier  Command’s 
(TCC)  435th  Troop  Carrier  Group 
left  England  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
23  December.  The  planes  carried 
over  1 5  tons  of  supplies  for  TF  Hogan 
packed  in  door  bundles  and  wing- 
rack  parapacks.  Despite  gasoline  be¬ 
ing  the  most  pressing  need,  the  C-47s 
carried  only  about  250  gallons. 
Medical  supplies  outweighed  the 
gasoline  by  a  5-to-l  ratio.18 

No  pathfinder  detachments  were 
allotted  to  jump  into  TF  Hogan  s 
perimeter  to  coordinate  with  the 
resupply  aircraft,  because  higher 


headquarters  did 
not  want  to  waste 
pathfinders  on 
what  it  consid¬ 
ered  a  routine 
drop.  Hogan  also 
did  not  request 
their  use.  He 
knew  his  position  but,  as  events 
proved,  others  did  not. 

The  only  beneficiaries  of  the  first 
drop  were  German  panzergrenadiers 
garrisoning  the  town  of  Hives  five 
miles  southwest  of  Marcourai.19  The 
grid  coordinate  that  should  have 
been  labeled  Marcourai  was  labeled 
Marcourt  instead.  Also,  the  IX  TCC 
expected  different  drop  zone  (DZ) 
markings  than  TF  Hogan  actually 
displayed.20 

Had  the  drop  gone  perfectly,  TF 
Hogan  would  have  recovered  only 
250  gallons  of  gasoline,  which  was 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  considering  its 
need.  Because  Hogan  overstated  his 
medical  needs,  most  of  the  parapacks 
contained  medical  supplies — enough 
for  a  force  four  times  TF  Hogan  s 
actual  size.21 

For  Hogan  to  have  any  chance  at 
extricating  his  task  force  with  mobil¬ 
ity  intact,  another  drop  would  be  nec¬ 


essary.  Planning  for  the  second  drop 
began  immediately  after  the  3d  AD 
logistic  staffs  confirmed  that  none  of 
the  supplies  had  reached  Hogan. 
Seven  specific  ammunition  types  and 
emergency  rations  were  requested 
for  the  drop  on  24  December.  Task 
Force  Hogan  faced  empty  fuel  tanks, 
ammunition  racks  and  stomachs.22 

Thirty-six  C-47s  from  the  438th 
TCG,  left  England  early  on  24  De¬ 
cember  to  conduct  the  second  drop. 
The  loading  manifest  dovetailed  with 
TF  Hogan's  actual  needs.  Parapacks 
and  door  bundles  carried  1,800  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline,  10  tons  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  5  tons  of  rations. 

Again,  no  pathfinder  detachments 
jumped  into  Hogan’s  perimeter  be¬ 
fore  the  drop  to  help  with  DZ  mark¬ 
ing  and  to  “talk  in’’  the  aircraft.  How¬ 
ever,  TF  Hogan  had  a  plan  to  help  the 
planes  drop  accurately.  An  Air  Corps 
radio  technician,  who  had  been  shot 
down  the  day  before  and  made  it  into 
the  perimeter,  wired  a  radio  so  the 
task  force  could  talk  to  the  dropping 
aircraft.23 

The  second  drop  began  at  1425, 
but  the  aircraft  were  on  a  wrong 
heading,  and  the  drop  failed  again. 
Hogan’s  Air  Corps  radio  technician 
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contacted  the  US  fighter  aircraft  fly¬ 
ing  cover  for  the  mission,  but  the 
fighters  could  not  relay  corrections  to 
the  drop  aircraft  in  time.  Ironically, 
the  supplies  that  tumbled  from  the  C- 
47s  landed  in  US-held  territory 
around  Briscol,  seven  miles  north  of 
Hogan’s  actual  location,  and  US 
troops  trapped  there  recovered  the 
supplies.24 

The  Long  Walk  Home 

Frustrated  at  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  failure,  logistic  staffs  at  division 
and  army  level  made  plans  for  an¬ 
other  try  on  Christmas  Day.  Light  li¬ 
aison  aircraft  would  be  airborne  to 
guide  in  the  resupply  planes — one  of 
the  first  attempts  to  use  this  method 
in  the  European  Theater.  Again, 
however,  no  pathfinders  would  jump 
to  help  TF  Hogan  before  the  drop.25 
By  this  time,  Hogan  was  satisfied 
that  no  resupply  could  reach  the  task 
force,  so  he  decided  the  force  would 
have  to  extract  itself  on  foot.  The  3d 
AD  headquarters  approved  his  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  task  force  worked  through  the 
night  of  24  December  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  to  destroy  and  disable  ve¬ 
hicles  and  weapons.  Then,  after  dark, 
the  men  blackened  their  faces  and 
exfiltrated  in  groups  of  20.  Only  a 
few  failed  to  make  it  the  nearly  10 
miles  back  to  friendly  lines.  Hogan 
was  the  last  man  out.26 

Lessons  Learned 

The  failure  to  resupply  TF  Hogan 
severely  delayed  the  US  effort  to 
block  several  German  divisions  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  Bulge. 
Task  Force  Hogan  could  not  impede 
the  1 16th  Panzer  Division’s  crossing 
of  the  Ourthe  River  at  La  Roche;  it 
could  not  maneuver  to  cover  other  3d 
AD  task  forces  trying  to  hold  the 
Bastogne-Liege  highway;  its  inabil¬ 
ity  to  extricate  itself  prevented  it 
from  helping  defend  the  Hotton-Soy 
line;  and  it  had  to  abandon  its  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  the  task  force’s  escape 
and  evasion  on  foot  prevented  a 
complete  disaster. 

Circumstances  surrounding  TF 
Hogan's  experience  contain  valuable 
teaching  points  for  maneuver  and  lo¬ 
gistic  leaders  of  future  IBCTs.  The 
following  are  a  few  points  to  consider. 

Air  drops.  Pathfinder  detach¬ 
ments  were  never  used  during  the 


supply  attempts.  In  1 944,  Pathfind¬ 
ers  usually  performed  the  primary 
missions  of  clearly  marking  the  DZ, 
establishing  signals  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  resupply  aircraft. 

Although  the  detachments  were 
available  in  theater  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  had  dropped  to  support 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  at 
Bastogne  only  the  day  before,  the  IX 
TCC  elected  not  to  drop  pathfinders 
into  the  TF  Hogan  area  because  of 
concerns  overjump  injuries  and  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  pathfinder  commu¬ 
nications  equipment.27  The  task  force 
paid  a  heavy  price  because  of  this 
decision. 

The  difference  in  what  happened 
with  TF  Hogan  and  the  encircled 
101st  Airborne  Division  illustrates 
another  lesson.  Hogan  oriented  on 
forces  arrayed  against  him  and  relied 
on  maneuver  and  tactical  flexibility 
as  combat  multipliers.  The  101st 
Airborne  Division  at  Bastogne  ori¬ 
ented  on  terrain. 

Task  Force  Hogans  mission  was 
more  like  what  is  now  expected  for 
IBCTs.  The  challenge  will  be  for  air¬ 
drop  resupply  to  pinpoint  an  IBCT’s 
fast-moving  and  perhaps  smaller 
“bubble”  to  fight  and  win.  Pathfinder 
teams  attached  or  assigned  to  IBCTs 
will  be  part  of  a  winning  solution  to 
accurately  target  and  hit  this  bubble. 

United  States  Air  Force  Combat 
Control  Teams  (CCTs)  now  provide 
the  services  Hogan  needed  so  badly. 
However,  they  are  not  organic  to 
Anny  units  and  few  Anny  organiza¬ 
tions  beyond  the  airborne  commu¬ 
nity  work  with  them.  Deployed 
IBCTs  will  need  to  forge  productive, 
habitual  training  and  mission  rela¬ 
tionships  with  supporting  CCTs.  The 
IBCT  S3  must  know  who  will  man 
the  teams,  how  to  request  them,  what 
support  they  will  provide  and  plan 
occasional  training  with  them. 

Pre-rigged  supplies.  The  en¬ 
hanced  mobility  inherent  in  an  IBCT 
has  a  cost  in  terms  of  logistic  sus¬ 
tainability.  This  cost  increases  as  the 
IBCT  displaces  away  from  the  point 
of  entry  deeper  into  the  area  of  op¬ 
erations  (AO).  Maintaining  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pre-rigged  supplies  for  aerial 
delivery  is  essential  to  enabling  and 
sustaining  IBCT  deep  maneuver  op¬ 
erations.  Such  a  pre-rigged  set  is 
worthless  unless  it  is  specifically  tai¬ 


lored  to  the  IBCT  and  its  mission.  If 
TF  Hogan  is  any  indication,  it  should 
include  fuel  and  demand-predicted 
petroleum,  oil  and  lubricant  package 
items,  munitions  expected  to  be 
high-use  and  selected  repair  parts. 
Rations  can  be  drawn  from  theater 
contingency  stocks,  and  potable  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  rigged  to  meet  require¬ 
ments. 

The  IBCT  S4  and  brigade  support 
battalion  support  operations  officer 
must  have  visibility  of  pre-rigged 
supplies  available  in  the  area  of  op¬ 
erations.  Included  in  this  visibility 
should  be  WHAT  the  supplies  are, 
WHERE  they  are  located  and  HOW 
they  are  configured.  Without  that 
information,  the  IBCT  commander 
cannot  call  on  the  full  spectrum  of 
logistic  options  with  which  to  sustain 
his  force. 

Pre-rigged  sets  must  be  checked  to 
ensure  they  match  the  IBCT’s  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel  densities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  is  fuel  rigged  in  5-gallon  cans 
that  would  require  significant  labor 
and  time  to  distribute,  or  is  the  fuel 
rigged  in  500-gallon  blivets  that  can 
readily  fit  into  IBCT  refueling  opera¬ 
tions?  If  supplies  and  packaging  are 
incompatible  with  IBCT  needs,  a 
modification  should  be  requested 
without  delay. 

Air  resupply  training.  Logistic 
channels  did  not  have  CSS  situ¬ 
ational  awareness  of  Hogan’s  critical 
need — fuel.  Hogan  initially  re¬ 
quested  400  gallons;  only  250  were 
sent  during  the  first  attempt.  How¬ 
ever,  even  if  TF  Hogan  had  recov¬ 
ered  and  distributed  the  250  gallons, 
the  fuel  could  do  little  to  restore  the 
force’s  tactical  options.28  Hogan 
could  have  benefited  from  having 
working  knowledge  of  airdrop  resup¬ 
ply.  Having  such  knowledge  would 
probably  have  caused  him  to  have 
requested  other  procedures. 

The  same  CSS  situational  aware¬ 
ness  is  necessary  at  all  levels  to  prop¬ 
erly  support  the  IBCT.  Such  aware¬ 
ness  will  come  only  from  embedding 
aerial  resupply  planning  and  training 
into  IBCT  training.  Task  Force 
Hogan  did  not  have  a  clear  picture 
of  its  own  logistic  outlook  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  inaccurate  requests  for 
resupply.  Airdrop  request  procedures 
should  be  routinely  practiced  for  ac¬ 
curacy,  efficiency  and  speed. 
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IBCT  brigade  support  battalions 
unquestionably  will  benefit  from 
training  on  distribution  operations  of 
airdrop  supplies.  This  will  prove 
valuable  in  providing  supplies  con¬ 
figured  in  ways  to  maximize  efficient 
operations  through  changing  times 
and  locations  of  distribution  points.29 
Training  will  build  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  and  prevent  procedures  from 
having  to  be  learned  and  refined  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions.  Without 
training,  logistic  and  operational  staff 
elements  cannot  maximize  aerial 
delivery  and  its  sustainment  potential 
for  the  IBCT. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  the 
events  surrounding  TF  Hogan ’s  di¬ 
lemma.  Resupply  by  airdrop  has  use¬ 
ful,  though  limited,  utility  for  heavy 
mechanized  forces.  However,  the 
IBCT’s  speed  and  sustainability  limi¬ 


tations  could  force  CSS  units  to  re¬ 
plenish  maneuver  elements  by  air. 
That  capability  must  be  trained  and 
ex  ercised.  If  it  is  not,  future  IBCTs 
operating  in  fluid,  fast-paced  envi¬ 
ronments  stand  an  extremely  strong 
chance  of  repeating  the  disaster  of 
TF  Hogan.  MR 
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Deep  Problem, 
Shallow  Review 

I  am  compelled  to  disagree,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  with  the 
impression  conveyed  by  Major  Craig 
A.  Collier’s  short  review  of  James  F. 
Humphries’  book  Through  the  Valley’: 
Vietnam,  1967-1968,  (Boulder,  CO: 
Lynne  Reinner  Publishers,  1999)  which 
appeared  in  the  March-April  2000  is¬ 
sue  of  Military  Review.  As  a  rifleman 
in  Company  A,  4th  Battalion,  3 1  st 
Infantry,  196th  Light  Infantry  Bri¬ 
gade  (LIB),  in  1968,  I  am  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  shallow  treatment 
given  to  Humphries’  work. 

I  read  Collier’s  review  shortly  af¬ 
ter  completing  the  book,  so  thinking 
that  I  might  be  too  biased  to  com¬ 
ment,  I  consulted  other  publications 
that  had  run  reviews.  Parameters’ 
positive  review  by  retired  Colonel 
Paul  F.  Braim,  who  served  four  tours 
in  Vietnam,  ran  in  the  Winter  1999- 
2000  issue.  Retired  General  Fredrick 
Kroesen’s  review  ran  in  the  June 
2000  issue  of  Army.  Braim  describes 
Humphries’  work  as  “astute  and  in¬ 
cisive”;  Kroesen  adds  “crisp  and  fac¬ 
tual”  and  concludes  that  it  is  a  “wor¬ 
thy  addition  to  anyone’s  library.”  So, 


I  am  in  good  company  when  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  Collier’s  comments  are 
shallow  and  misleading. 

Collier  laments  the  amount  of 
“often-mundane  detail.”  That  “mun¬ 
dane  detail”  is  the  clearest  account  of 
rifle  companies  in  combat  I  have 
read.  Humphries  draws  on  unit  his¬ 
tories,  after-action  reports  and  nu¬ 
merous  firsthand  accounts  from  par¬ 
ticipants  ranging  from  commanders 
to  privates.  He  even  incorporates 
material  from  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  documents.  I  could  under¬ 
stand  Colliers’  reaction  from  one  of 
my  undergraduates,  but  it  is  intoler¬ 
able  fiom  an  officer. 

Also  detracting  from  the  action,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Collier,  is  that  “the  names 
of  the  soldiers  involved  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  constantly  change.”  This  is  not  a 
novel  where  only  insignificant  charac¬ 
ters  are  wounded,  die  or  rotate  home. 
Many  of  us  who  escaped  tire  mundane 
details  were  in  hospitals  or  morgues. 
I  would  hope  that  the  lesson  to  draw 
from  the  cavalcade  of  names  is  that 
a  war  of  attrition  cuts  both  ways. 
Everyone  expected  to  be  hit;  the 
question  was  when  and  how  bad. 

Having  decided  that  “our”  story  is 
decidedly  uninteresting,  Collier  con¬ 


cludes  by  noting  his  dislike  of  the 
maps.  To  me,  the  maps  are  gold. 
Thirty-two  years  after  the  fact,  I  know 
where  I  was  when  I  was  wounded, 
and  1  realize  Hill  445  and  Fire  Sup¬ 
port  Base  (FSB)  West  were  the  same 
place.  In  our  mundane  world  we 
never  knew  where  we  were — no  one 
considered  it  important. 

A  close  study  of  the  maps  reveals 
another  morale  breaker — the  pain¬ 
fully  predictable  patterns  of  battalion 
movement.  Four  companies,  often 
moving  as  two  task  forces,  so  pre¬ 
dictably  combed  an  area  for  the  en¬ 
emy  that  when  one  was  ambushed 
the  routes  of  the  companies  coming 
to  its  aid  were  obvious.  No  wonder 
we  felt  like  bait!  Contemporary  of¬ 
ficers  would  do  well  to  study  those 
maps  as  Exhibit  X  of  how  not  to 
move. 

As  a  retired  colonel,  Humphries  is 
too  polite  to  belabor  the  other  lessons 
that  emerge  from  the  narrative.  Some 
of  the  most  disastrous  engagements 
occurred  when  we  moved  at  night  or 
in  units  smaller  than  company  size. 
We  considered  both  to  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  death  sentence,  and  my 
continued  dismay  over  the  debacle 
on  18  May — the  morning  I  was 
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hit — is  enhanced  by  Humphries’ 
careful  re-creation  of  the  slaughter  of 
Company  A,  2d  Battalion,  1st  Infan¬ 
try,  in  January.  Someone  should 
have  recorded  that  January’s  lessons. 

Humphries’  most  profound  obser¬ 
vation  is  the  impact  helicopters  had 
on  eliminating  battalion  tactical  com¬ 
mand  posts,  which  “made  the  com¬ 
mander  oblivious  to  the  chaos  and 
the  killing  below.”  This  observation 
should  be  added  to  the  many  postmor¬ 
tems  of  Vietnam.  The  post-Persian 
Gulf  and  Kosovo  debates  over  tech¬ 
nology’s  impact  on  doctrine  can  be, 
with  Humphries’  suggestion,  extended 
back  to  choppers  in  Vietnam. 

While  I  never  heard  the  slightest 
whisper  of  “fragging”  an  officer  who 
humped  the  mountains  with  us, 
speculation  on  how  to  shoot  down 
the  battalion  commander’s  command 
and  control  ship  emerged  more  than 
once.  One  of  the  most  memorable 
moments  of  my  military  career — all 
2.5  years  of  it — was  telling  our  bat¬ 
talion  commander — as  I  was  curled 
up  in  the  comer  of  an  aid  station — 
what  1  thought  about  his  decision  that 
we  should  move  at  night.  Had  I  been 
able  to  move  either  arm,  he  would 
have  gotten  more  than  words  when 
he  walked  in  and  demanded  to  know 
“What  is  going  on  out  there?” 

In  the  25  years  since  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  analysts  are  still  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  really  happened.  The  25 
May  2000  New  York  Review  of 
Books  essay  on  1 1  books  about  Viet¬ 
nam  completely  ignores  any  micro¬ 
level  dimensions,  focusing  instead  on 
macrolevel  strategic  and  historical 
issues.  The  28  April  2000  New  York 


Times  Magazine  article  on  West 
Point  historians  and  Vietnam  states 
that,  from  their  perspective,  cadets’ 
future  “experiences  will  be  closer  to 
Vietnam  than  Desert  Storm.”  If  they 
are  correct,  downplaying  the  intimate 
experiences  of  rifle  companies  dur¬ 
ing  intense  and  sustained  combat  is 
inviting  disaster. 

Braim  suggests  that  Humphries 
has  clarified  “the  high  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  American  units,  the  quiet 
dedication  of  the  soldiers  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  difficult  missions 
and  the  heroism  displayed  as  routine 
responses  to  enemy  actions.”  That 
strokes  my  ego,  but  it  conceals  the 
long-tenn  effects  of  tactics  used  in 
the  Que  Son  and  Hiep  Due  Valleys. 

My  recurring  questions  are  How 
did  any  of  us  get  out  of  there  alive? 
and,  Why  did  we  keep  following  or¬ 
ders?  Humphries  answers  the  first 
question  through  his  discussion  of 
“jointness.”  Air  Force,  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  pilots  braved  the 
weather  and  enemy  fire  to  keep  us 
alive.  Unlike  other  accounts  geared 
solely  to  the  “glory  of  the  infantry,” 
Humphries  gives  credit  where  it  is 
due. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question 
is  “we”  didn’t.  In  August  1969,  an 
element  of  the  196th  LIB  sat  down 
on  the  slopes  of  Nuy  Lon  Mountain 
and  refused  to  move.  In  Live  From 
the  Battlefield  (Simon  &  Schuster, 
NY,  1994),  Peter  Arnett,  who  was  at 
FSB  Center,  quotes  the  company 
commander:  “We’ve  got  a  leadership 
problem;  most  of  our  squad  and  pla¬ 
toon  leaders  have  been  killed  or 
wounded.”  That  action  was  the  cul¬ 


mination  of  the  mundane  details,  the 
constantly  changing  names  and  the 
months  of  predictable  movement  that 
Humphries’  book  describes. 

When  they  got  tired  of  being 
“trolled” — a  concept  introduced  by 
Harold  Peppers  on  17  May  1968  as 
we  prepared  to  move  out  in  the  dark 
toward  Nuy  Lon,  where  he  was 
killed  a  few  hours  later — the  United 
States  lost  the  war.  I  know  of  no 
better  source  than  Through  the  Val¬ 
ley  to  clarify  the  depths  of  dedication 
and  the  anguish  of  Vietnam. 

Specialist  4  Byron  Dare,  Retired, 
Ph.D.,  Fort  Lewis  College, 
Durango,  Colorado 


Sonora 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  interesting 
article  “Mexico’s  Multimission 
Force  for  Internal  Security,”  in  the 
July-August  2000  issue  of  Military 
Review.  Military  developments  in 
our  southern  neighbor  nation  need 
to  receive  increasing  attention.  Such 
attention  is  important  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  corruption,  internal 
unrest,  alien  smuggling  and  other 
contentious  issues  mentioned  in  the 
article.  Mexico’s  population  is  now 
around  100  million  and  growing  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
presidential  election  could  presage 
major  changes.  Please  take  note  of 
one  slip,  however.  In  the  map  of 
Mexico  on  page  42,  the  Mexican 
state  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
country  is  Sonora,  not  Soma. 

Keir  B.  Sterling, 
Command  Historian,  US  Army 
CASCOM,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia 
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Army  Relations  with  Congress:  Thick  Armor 

by  Lieutennant  Colonel  Chris  King,  US  Army 


Preparations  are  underway  in 
three  key  areas  set  forth  in  the  US 
Army’s  new  vision:  recapitalizing 
the  legacy  force,  establishing  an  in¬ 
terim  force  and  developing  the  objec¬ 
tive  force.  Congress  is  fulfilling  its 
constitutional  role  of  overseeing 
these  initiatives.  Congressional  sup¬ 
port  is  tentative,  however.  In  the  Sen¬ 


ate  Armed  Services  Committee’s 
version  of  the  Fiscal  Year  2001  De¬ 
fense  Authorization  Bill,  Congress 
directs  the  Army  to  compare  two 
separately  equipped  battalions  as  part 
of  the  process  to  field  an  interim 
force. 

Generally  speaking,  a  military  ser¬ 
vice  simply  cannot  develop  an  initia¬ 


tive  that  requires  significant  funding, 
tell  Congress  “this  is  what  we  intend 
to  do,”  then  expect  unconditional  ap¬ 
proval.  Given  the  agenda  to  trans¬ 
form  itself,  how  well  is  the  Army 
positioned  to  gamer  needed  congres¬ 
sional  support? 

In  Army  Relations  with  Congress: 
Thick  Armor,  Dull  Sword .  Slow 
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Horse  (Westport,  CT:  Praeger  Pub¬ 
lishers,  2000),  Stephen  K.  Scroggs 
describes  and  explains  some  factors 
that  seriously  hinder  an  effective  re¬ 
lationship  with  Congress.  Scroggs’ s 
main  argument  is  that  the  Army’s 
culture  largely  explains  its  difficulty 
in  establishing  a  productive  relation¬ 
ship. 

In  1995  Scroggs  conducted  more 
than  130  interviews  with  current  and 
former  members  of  Congress,  con¬ 
gressional  staffs,  Army  chiefs  of 
staff,  secretaries  and  assistant  secre¬ 
taries,  legislative  liaison  officers  from 
all  services  and  other  Army  generals 
and  staff  members.  He  identified  sev¬ 
eral  trends  that  characterize  the 
Army’s  relationship  with  Congress 
relative  to  that  of  the  other  services. 

Congress  rates  the  Army  the  high¬ 
est  in  honesty,  but  in  nothing  else. 
Congress’s  perception  is  that  the 
Anny: 

•  Sees  Congress  as  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help. 

•  Does  not  understand  Congress’s 
role. 

•  Does  not  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  senior  general  offic¬ 
ers  represented  and  engaged  with 
Congress. 

•  Is  more  reactive  and  less  proac¬ 
tive  in  representing  institutional  in¬ 
terests. 

•  Has  limited  and  less  sophisti¬ 
cated  outreach  efforts  with  which  to 
interact  with  members  of  Congress. 

•  Does  not  do  well  in  communi¬ 
cating  its  priorities  and  larger  mes¬ 
sage. 

•  Is  not  creating  a  pool  of  future 
leaders  with  congressional-liaison 
experience  because  legislative  liaison 
(LL)  personnel  usually  leave  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  indicates  that  the  Army 
does  not  perceive  this  area’s  impor¬ 
tance. 

Scroggs  turns  to  the  literature  on 
organizational  culture  and  civil-mili¬ 
tary  relations  for  an  explanation. 
Two  facts  underpin  the  Army’s  cul¬ 
tural  dimensions  and  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Army  to  communicate  its 
needs.  First,  from  the  Army’s  incep¬ 
tion  it  has  accepted  the  fact  that  it  is 
under  civilian  control.  Second,  the 
Anny  has  had  to  remain  independent 
of  political  control. 

Anny  officers  still  strongly  cling 
to  the  notion  that  they  should  avoid 
interaction  with  Congress,  viewing 


such  activity  as  lobbying.  To  his 
credit,  Scroggs  explains  at  length  the 
difference  between  lobbying  and 
providing  liaison  and  clearly  explains 
that  keeping  Congress  infonned  of 
Army  interests  does  not  constitute 
lobbying. 

Such  beliefs  contribute  to  widely 
held  norms  and  assumptions  that 
Scroggs  sets  forth  as  Army  cultural 
dimensions  that  make  it  difficult,  but 
not  impossible,  to  establish  an  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationship  with  Con¬ 
gress: 

•  The  Army  fixates  internally, 
largely  ignoring  the  public,  the  me¬ 
dia,  Congress  and  even  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (DoD). 

•  The  Army  values  teamwork  and 
relies  on  other  services  to  arrive  at 
and  win  on  the  battlefield,  which 
works  against  its  congressional  advo¬ 
cacy  efforts. 

•  The  Army  does  not  reward 
combat  arms  officers  who  have 
Washington  experience,  especially  in 
assignments  that  require  them  to 
work  with  external  audiences  such  as 
Congress  and  the  media. 

•  The  Anny  views  itself  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant,  which  makes  it  a  reluc¬ 
tant  advocate  for  positions  that  DoD 
does  not  endorse. 

•  The  peacetime  Anny  is  risk- 
averse  and,  therefore,  reluctant  to 
engage  Congress  proactively. 

Former  Anny  civilian  and  military 
leaders  have  been  effective  despite 
these  strongly  held  beliefs,  but  if  se¬ 
nior  Army  leaders  would  place  suf¬ 
ficient  emphasis  on  communicating 
with  external  audiences  such  as  Con¬ 
gress  and  would  adopt  comprehen¬ 
sive  measures  to  improve  in  these 
areas,  they  would  do  much  better. 

From  his  1998  follow-up  inter¬ 
views,  Scroggs  concludes  that  the 
Anny  has  made  limited  progress  in 
improving  relations  with  Congress, 
mostly  because  the  Anny  has  been 
proactive  in  making  a  number  of 
changes,  many  of  which  Scroggs 
recommended. 

First,  senior  Army  leaders  are  say¬ 
ing  emphatically  that  to  achieve 
transfonnation  the  Army  needs  ad¬ 
ditional  funding.  Second,  Secretary 
of  the  Anny  Louis  Caldera,  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki  and 
Vice  Chief  General  Jack  Keane  have 
emphasized  improving  Army-con¬ 
gressional  relations.  Increased  em¬ 


phasis  in  this  area  can  probably  best 
be  measured  by  the  decision  to  de¬ 
vote  resources  to  the  task. 

In  addition  to  the  time  senior 
Anny  leaders  have  devoted  to  estab¬ 
lishing  congressional  relationships, 
they  have  filled  the  deputy  chief  of 
legislative  liaison  position  with  a 
one-star  general  officer,  a  slot  autho¬ 
rized  but  unfilled  during  the  time  of 
Scroggs’s  research.  This  move 
should  increase  the  chief  of  legisla¬ 
tive  liaison’s  effectiveness  and  send 
a  strong  message  to  Congress  that  the 
Army  values  its  ties  to  Congress. 

Despite  challenges,  the  last  two 
chiefs  of  legislative  liaison  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  attracted  talented  officers. 
The  LL  office  has  also  strengthened 
the  congressional  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram,  and  over  half  of  the  last  three 
cohorts  of  fellows  have  been  selected 
for  command  when  eligible.  These 
changes  will  begin  to  affect  the 
Army  as  these  officers’  careers 
progress. 

Current  Army  leaders  have  articu¬ 
lated  a  vision  for  change  and  staked 
considerable  resources  toward  it. 
However,  whether  this  commitment 
will  be  sufficient  to  gamer  congres¬ 
sional  support  is  less  clear. 

Army  leaders’  most  important 
task  is  to  explain  why  the  Anny  must 
change,  what  the  change  is  intended 
to  accomplish,  why  the  Anny  has 
chosen  a  particular  process  to  bring 
about  that  change  and  convince  Con¬ 
gress  to  fund  the  process.  How  well 
the  Anny  does  this  could  easily  be 
the  subject  of  another  dissertation. 

Developing  relationships,  gaining 
access,  promoting  liaison  officers 
and  having  a  vision  are  all  for  naught 
if  the  Army  cannot  craft  and  explain 
a  plan  that  is  complete,  integrated 
and  worth  its  proposed  cost.  Future 
congressional  support  for  Army 
transfonnation  will  be  neither  certain 
nor  unconditional.  Therefore, 
Scroggs’s  findings  should  not  be 
overlooked.  MR 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Chris  King  is  a 
congressional  fellow  in  the  office  of 
Senator  Joe  Lieberman,  Washington, 
DC.  He  received  a  B.S.  from  the  US 
Military  Academy  and  an  M.P.A.  from 
Princeton  University.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  He  has  served  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  positions  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States  and  Germany. 
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United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Ridgway,  including  not  only  our  own  but  those  of  16  other 
free  nations,  constitute,  I  believe,  the  most  significant  army  on  the  face  of  the  globe  today.  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  splendor  of  tlieir  heroic  deeds.  —  President  Harry  S.  Truman 

Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  which  brought  with  it  renewed  awareness  of  common  interests  and 
common  peril  to  the  free  nations,  was,  and  is  being,  met  and  challenged  by  the  firm  determination  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  polynational  and  polylingual  military  forces  in  Korea  now  include  personnel  from 
Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Ethiopia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and,  of  course,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Despite  the  fluctuations  in  fighting  strengths,  in  proportion,  all  the  United  Nations  forces  have  suffered 
large  numbers  of  casualties;  they  also  have — in  the  case  of  the  British,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the 
Turks — won  unit  citations  for  extraordinary  achievements  in  battle,  and  have,  all  things  considered,  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  total  United  Nations  forces. 

For  this  impressive  record,  the  world  owes  its  thanks  to  the  people  who  made  it  possible:  the  men  who 
have  fought  or  are  fighting  in  Korea,  and,  especially,  to  those  who  have  made  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices.  If  these 
men  had  failed  in  Korea,  the  free  world  could  never  have  built  the  unified  strength  that  it  has  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  If  these  men  had  failed,  no  one  would  be  able  to  state  truthfully,  as  General  Ridgway  has,  the 
belief  that  “history  may  some  day  record  that  the  crest  of  the  Communist  wave  of  cold-blooded  aggression 
was  broken  against  the  arms  and  the  will  to  fight  of  the  United  Nations  battle  team  in  Korea.” 

The  people  of  the  free  world,  realizing  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  and  will  be  required  of  them,  al¬ 
though  divided  on  many  issues,  are  cooperating  in  a  military  operation  in  Korea  to  stem  the  tide  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.  They  realize  that  merely  to  desire  peace  does  not  guarantee  it  and  that  if  freedom  is  to 
survive,  it  must  be  stronger  than  freedom’s  enemies. 


{Photos  clockwise)  British  Bren- 
gunners  in  the  Pusan  Parimeter:  A 
South  African  pilot  taxis  his  F-51 
down  a  runway  in  North  Korea; 
Ethiopian  mortarmen  sttached  to 
the  US  7th  Infantry  Division;  Aus¬ 
tralian  soldiers  pause  as  US  and 
South  Korean  engineers  hastily  re¬ 
inforce  a  pontoon  bridge;  New 
Zealand  fild  artillery  moving  to  the 
front;  Greek  troops  arrive  in  Korea; 
an  Indian  medic  assists  Korean  ci¬ 
vilians;  and  Turkish  soldiers  along 
the  outpost  line  (This  photo  to 
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Cracking  the  Line 

by  Major  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier,  US  Air  Force 


Historian  Nathan  Prefer's  book, 
Patton  ’.v  Ghost  Corps:  Cracking  the 
Siegfried  Line  (Presidio  Press.  No¬ 
vato.  CA.  1998.  243  pages.  $24.95) 
offers  two  salient  themes.  First,  it 
examines  US  ground  combat  in 
Germany's  vital  Saar-Moselle  tri¬ 
angle  from  1944  to  1945.  Second,  it 
helps  correct  a  seemingly  pandemic 
misunderstanding  that  the  US  Army 
defeated  its  German  opponents  only 
through  superior  manpower  and  lo¬ 
gistics. 

Prefer's  exhaustive  work  is  a  wel¬ 
come  companion  to  Allyn  R.  Van- 
noy  and  Jay  Karamales’  Against  the 
Panzers  (McFarland  &  Co..  Jeffer¬ 
son.  NC.  1996.  $48.50);  Michael  D. 
Doubler's  Closing  With  the  Enemy 
(University  Press  of  Kansas.  Lawrence. 
1995,  $17.95);  and  Keith  E.  Bonn’s 
When  the  Odds  Were  Even  (Presidio 
Press.  Novato,  CA.  1996,  $16.95). 
Such  studies  also  show  that  US  sol¬ 
diers  prevailed  through  combined 
arms  warfare  and  operational  and 
tactical  skills  equal  to  the  Germans’. 

Achieving  such  parity  proved  no 
facile  undertaking;  it  took  weeks  to 
penetrate  German  defenses  in  costly 
town-by-town  engagements  and  as¬ 
saults  on  the  redoubtable  Siegfried 
Line.  Casualties  reduced  some  US 
battalions  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 
Yet,  as  Prefer  amply  illustrates,  the 
US  XX  Ghost  Corps  performed  well 
against  such  vaunted  units  as  Ger¬ 
many’s  1 1th  Panzer  Division. 

Despite  Prefer's  excellent  research 
and  writing,  the  book  has  flaws. 
When  introducing  military  units  or 
commanders,  he  digresses  into  bio¬ 
graphical  data  or  unit  lineage.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  skepticism  is  warranted  to¬ 
ward  generals'  reports  when  using 
them  as  primary  sources.  For  in¬ 
stance.  morale  was  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  commanders  would  admit. 
(See  Francis  Stechel,  "Morale  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Combat:  American  Soldiers 
in  Europe  in  World  War  II,  Army 


History  (Summer  1994).)  Prefer’s 
claim  that  Lieutenant  General 
Courtney  Hodges  stopped  the  Ger¬ 
man  onslaught  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  has  been  refuted.  John  D. 
Morelock's  exhaustive  study.  Gener¬ 
als  of  the  Ardennes:  American 
Leadership  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  (Accents  Publications  Sendee, 
Silver  Spring.  MD.  1994,  $30.00), 
shows  Hodges  faltering  in  the  face  of 
the  Wehrmacht. 

Although  Prefer's  work  joins  a 
growing  body  of  studies  correcting 
inaccurate  views  of  US  combat 
skills.  German  combat  prowess  can¬ 
not  be  easily  dismissed.  However, 
many  of  the  best  German  units  were 
fighting  on  the  Eastern  Front.  Histo¬ 
riographical  equilibrium  is  better 
found  in  Michael  Reynolds'  enidite 
Steel  Inferno  (Dell  Publishing.  NY. 
1998.  $6.50);  Edward  Miller’s  A 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  (Texas 
A&M  University  Press.  College  Sta¬ 
tion.  1995.  $32.95);  orPaulFussell's 


Wartime:  Understanding  and  Be¬ 
havior  in  the  Second  World  War 
(Oxford  University  Press.  NY.  1989, 
$35.00). 

These  comments  aside.  Prefer's 
detailed,  balanced,  insightful  narra¬ 
tive  offers  accessible  history  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  bookshelves. 
He  reminds  us  that  in  Tettingen, 
Butzdorf  and  Nennig — German 
towns  that  fork  no  lightening  in  our 
historical  consciousness — US  sol¬ 
diers  secured  a  world  of  freedom  at 
the  price  of  their  innocence.  MR 


Major  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier  is  a  battle 
staff  operations  officer,  at  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona.  He 
received  a  B.A.  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  an  MA.  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University.  He  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  command  and  staff po¬ 
sitions  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Iceland.  His  ar¬ 
ticles  have  appeared  in  Aerospace 
Power  Journal,  USAF  Weapons  Re¬ 
view,  The  Combat  Edge  and  Flying 
Safety.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Military  Review. 


Military  Review 

The  Professional  Journal  of  the  United  States  Army 

Since  1922,  Military  Review  has  provided  a  forum 
for  the  open  exchange  of  ideas  on  military  affairs. 

Military  Review  is  printed  bimonthly  in  English  and 
Spanish  and  quarterly  in  Portuguese.  Distributed  to 
readers  hi  more  than  100  counties.  Military  Review  is 
widely  quoted  and  reprinted  in  other  publications 
throughout  the  world  and  is  a  readily  available  refer¬ 
ence  at  most  military  and  civilian  university  libraries 
and  research  agencies.  Military  Review  is  also  available 
“on  line”  via  the  Internet  at:  <http://www-cgsc. 
army.mil/milrev/.htm>. 

US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
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TECUMSEH:  A  Life,  John  Sugden, 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  NY,  1998,  492  pages, 
S34.95. 

Shawnee  Chief  Teciunseh,  one  of 
the  greatest  Indian  leaders  of  all  tune, 
devoted  his  life  to  uniting  the  east¬ 
ern  tribes  in  a  stand  against  land-hun¬ 
gry  whites.  He  had  visions  of  an  In¬ 
dian  confederacy  to  extend  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
He  traveled  over  vast  territory  to 
unite  the  various  Indian  tribes,  but 
language,  customs  and  geopolitical 
factors  worked  against  him. 

As  a  young  man.  Tecumseh  was  not 
as  important  as  his  brother  Lalaweth- 
ika  the  Prophet  who  in  1805  began  the 
Shawnee  reform  movement,  which 
advocated  that  the  Indians  disassoci¬ 
ate  with  whites.  Teciunseh  later  over¬ 
shadowed  Lalawethika,  rising  swiftly 
to  prominence  by  displaying  energy, 
versatility  and  courage. 

Teciunseh  realized  that  if  the  In¬ 
dians  were  to  reclaim  their  lands, 
they  had  to  join  forces  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  who  sorely  needed  their  support. 
Teciunseh  wanted  the  British  to  take 
the  offense  against  American  "Big 
Knives”  to  restore  Indian  lands.  But. 
by  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
British  were  too  weak  to  take  the 
offense  and  eventually  lost  the  war. 
Teciunseh  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  Battle  of  Thames,  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Indians  never  again  seriously 
threatened  western  expansion. 

COL  C.E.  Hatch,  USMC,  Retired, 
Foster,  Oklahoma 


SOURCES  OF  CONFLICT  IN 
THE  21ST  CENTURY:  Regional 
Futures  and  U.S.  Strategy,  Zalmay 
Khalilzad,  ed.,  The  RAND  Corporation,  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  1998,  336  pages,  $20.00. 

Sources  of  Conflict  in  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  assembles  analyses  from  a  1996 
RAND  Corporation  research  study 
for  the  Project  AIR  FORCE  Strategy 
and  Doctrine  Program.  The  book 
posits  three  alternative  “worlds”  — 
from  the  evolutionary  to  the  benign 
to  the  malignant — and  identifies 
important  wild  cards  capable  of  up¬ 


setting  straight-line  analyses. 

The  first  alternative  world  repre¬ 
sents  a  base  case  of  what  2025  might 
look  like  from  a  linear  projection  of 
today's  world.  The  second  alterna¬ 
tive  is  a  more  benign  world  with 
more  cooperation  than  conflict, 
peace  among  the  great  powers  and 
active  cooperation  to  prevent  or  ter¬ 
minate  clashes  among  lesser  actors. 
The  third  alternative  represents  the 
worst-case  scenario — instability, 
w  eapons  proliferation,  tenuous  peace 
and  economic,  demographic  and  po¬ 
litical  turmoil. 

The  wild  cards  include  environ¬ 
mental  catastrophes  such  as  the 
emergence  of  a  new,  lethal  vims;  an 
earthquake  of  massive  scale;  or  a 
gigantic  asteroid  collision  with  earth. 
Others  are  political  upheavals  such 
as  revolutionary  collapse  of  a  re¬ 
gional  ally  and  assumption  of  pow  er 
by  extremists  in  a  nuclear-armed 
country  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  a  new  energy  source. 

The  book  identifies  global  aware¬ 
ness.  global  reach,  rapid  reaction  and 
appropriate  force  as  critical  qualities 
for  the  fiiture  US  Air  Force.  It  also 
examines  current  political  trends  and 
potential  sources  of  conflict  through 
the  year  2025  in  Asia,  the  Greater 
Middle  East  and  Europe,  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  It  concludes  by 
discussing  the  implications  for  the 
US  Air  Force  of  2025.  particularly 
strategic-level  observations,  the 
meaning  for  air  and  space  power  and 
national  security  policy  in  general. 

While  the  three  models  presented 
are  hardly  surprising,  authors  of  the 
chapters  on  regional  security  envi¬ 
ronment  generally  make  sound,  lo¬ 
gical  and  at  times  interesting  argu¬ 
ments.  However,  they  do  not  link 
the  wild  cards  with  the  strategic 


Editor’s  note:  In  the  July- August 
2000  issue,  MR  inadvertently  inserting 
the  word  “Confederate”  instead  of 
“Revolutionary”  into  Major  William  T. 
Bohne’s  review  of  A  Devil  of a  Whipping: 
The  Battle  of  Cowpens,  by  Lawrence  E. 
Babits.  We  regret  the  error. 


implications  presented  in  subse¬ 
quent  chapters. 

While  recognizing  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  a  super¬ 
power,  the  book  does  not  clearly 
address  how  US  policies  and  actions 
might  affect  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Overall,  the  book  is  useful,  not  only 
for  Air  Force  strategic  planning  but 
for  presenting  global  possibilities 
in  an  uncertain  future. 

MAJ  C.L.  Tan,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  EYES  OF  ORION:  Five  Tank 
Lieutenants  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 

Alex  Vernon,  with  Creighton  Neal  Jr.  and 
Barry  R.  McCaffrey,  Kent  State  University 
Press,  Kent,  OH,  1999,  330  pages,  $35.00. 

Generals  Normal  Schwarzkof, 
Frederick  M.  Franks  Jr.,  and  Barry 
McCaffery  have  written  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  from  theater-, 
corps-  and  division-level  perspec¬ 
tives.  In  The  Eyes  of  Orion,  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Alex  Vernon,  Neal  Creighton 
Jr.,  Greg  Downey.  Rob  Holmes  and 
Dave  Trybula  tell  the  story  from  a 
closer  view.  Each  was  on  his  first 
command  and  joined  the  24th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  (Mechanized)  in  time  to 
participate  in  several  exercises  at  the 
National  Training  Center  before  de¬ 
ploying  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Their  as¬ 
signments  placed  them  at  “the  tip  of 
the  spear”  as  their  division  advanced 
into  Iraq- 
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Division  lead  elements  encoun¬ 
tered  an  unexpected  variant  of  the 
meeting  engagement  shortly  after  the 
cease  fire.  Convoys  of  retreating 
Iraqi  forces  attempted  to  breach 
roadblocks  established  to  haft  the 
return  of  Irag's  forces  to  Baghdad. 
When  retreating  Iraqis  ignored  warn¬ 
ing  shots,  the  division  was  drawn 
into  firefights  that  led  to  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  most  of  the  defeated  enemy’s 
tracks.  Among  the  casualties  were  a 
number  of  civilians.  This  brief  en¬ 
gagement  was  clearly  a  tragedy,  but 
it  pales  in  perspective  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  recounted  scenario  in 
which  one  of  the  greatest  annored 
battles  in  history  helped  restore  free¬ 
dom  to  an  entire  country. 

The  Eyes  of  Orion  is  an  important 
book,  not  only  as  a  reminder  of  the 
importance  of  training  and  small-unit 
leadership  but  as  a  reflection  of  the 
broader  forces  shaping  society.  In  the 
years  since  their  return  from  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  eight  of  the  nine  lieuten¬ 
ants  have  left  the  army.  While  there 
is  no  single  reason  for  their  decisions, 
each  considered  his  w  artime  experi¬ 
ence  a  defining  moment  that  trig¬ 
gered  a  self-reassessment.  Their 
deeply  felt  concerns  about  their  pasts 
and  their  futures  are  disturbing  and 
thought-provoking. 

COL  John  Messer,  USAR, 
Retired ,  Ludington,  Mchigan 


WAR  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF 
POLICY:  Past,  Present,  and  Future, 

David  V.  Nowlin  and  Ronald  J.  Stupak,  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  of  America,  Lanham,  MD,  1998, 
244  pages,  $29.50. 

hi  War  as  an  Instrument  of  Power: 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  David  V. 
Nowlin  and  Ronald  J.  Stupak  present 
a  compelling  argument  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  provide  a  rational, 
stractured  approach  to  whether  and 
how  to  use  military  power.  When 
applied  to  high-level  government 
decision  making,  the  military  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  minimize  unknowns 
and  obstacles  and  increase  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  success. 

Nowlin  and  Stupak  examine  the 
emergence  of  limited  war  following 
World  War  II.  Then,  using  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  US  failure  in  Vietnam, 
they  underscore  the  importance  of  a 
rational,  stractured  decision-making 
process.  Their  thorough  review  pro¬ 


ceeds  through  decision-making 
theory.  US  military  strategic  thought 
and  the  national  security  policy 
process. 

The  1987  South  African  Angola 
Campaign  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  are  settings  to  explore  how7  the 
principles  of  war  affect  operational 
success  or  failure.  The  authors  then 
link  success  and  failure  to  senior 
civilian  and  military  leaders'  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  war.  This 
treatment  reinforces  the  importance 
of  such  principles  for  soldiers,  states¬ 
men  and  students  of  national  security 
strategy. 

MAJ  Timothy  P.  McGuire,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  KS 


MY  RISE  AND  FALL,  Benito  Mus¬ 
solini  with  Richard  Lamb,  Da  Capo  Press, 
NY,  1998,  392  pages,  $18.95. 

Mv  Rise  and  Fall  is  the  detailed, 
partially  personal  account  of  dictator 
Benito  Mussolini's  straggle  to  ac¬ 
quire  absolute  power  over  Italy.  As 
the  autobiography  of  a  dictator,  the 
book  sen  es  no  other  purpose  than  to 
praise  and  justify  the  author’s  actions 
while  criticizing  those  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Mussolini's  writing  is  Ins  un¬ 
bridled  egocentrism  and  arrogance. 
Tins  conceit  virtually  drips  from  the 
pages  of  My  Autobiography  (out  of 
print),  which  Mussolini  wrote  while 
he  was  enjoying  his  greatest  success. 

In  the  introduction  to  My  Rise  and 
Fall ,  Richard  Lamb  insightfully  de¬ 
scribes  Mussolini:  “II  Duce  was  a 
highly  intelligent  and  very  popular 
ruler  with  a  flair  for  government.  His 
faults  were  his  oscillations,  over¬ 
quick  reactions  and  his  readiness  to 
use  violence,  and — in  the  end — Ins 
greed  to  partake  of  the  spoils  of  the 
conquest  with  [German  dictator 
Adolf]  Hitler.” 

Mussolini  is  a  case-study  dictator 
convinced  that  his  fate  is  the  nation's 
fate.  Given  enough  time  in  power — 
and  Mussolini  had  21  years — this 
belief  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  proph¬ 
ecy.  The  lesson  for  the  strategist  is 
that  a  nation's  well-being  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  connected  to  the  method  of 
transferring  national  power,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  charisma  and  talents  of  a 
single  individual.  The  nation  that  is 
seduced  by  the  talent  of  an  individual 


without  scrutinizing  the  future,  inter¬ 
nal  strategy  of  the  nation  guarantees 
only  temporary  relief  to  national 
troubles. 

MAJ  Joseph  Eggert-Piontek,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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THE  LINEBACKER  RAIDS:  The 
Bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  1972,  John 
T.  Smith,  Arms  &  Armour  Press,  London. 
Distributed  by  Sterling  Publishing,  NY,  1998, 
224  pages,  $24.95. 

The  relationship  between  airpower 
and  achieving  political  objectives  is 
controversial.  Politicians  often  hope 
that  airpow  er  alone  can  force  an  un¬ 
willing  opponent  to  the  negotiation 
table.  The  theory  is  that  such  dam¬ 
age  will  convince  an  opponent  that 
it  is  in  his  nation's  best  interest  to 
cease  whatever  actions  have  led  to 
the  bombing  campaign. 

The  Linebacker  Raids,  by  John  T. 
Smith,  begins  with  a  short  history  of 
airpower  theory,  reviews  air  opera¬ 
tions  in  Vietnam  before  1972,  then 
gives  a  month-by-month  and  some¬ 
times  day-by-day  narrativ  e  of  the  raids. 
Smith  uses  the  experiences  of  pilots 
and  crews  to  convey  the  intensity  of 
the  raids  and  the  air-to-air  combat 
that  occurred  between  US  fighters 
and  North  Vietnamese  MiGs. 

Public  opposition  to  the  war,  Water¬ 
gate.  congressional  unwillingness  to 
continue  funding  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  and  the  demand  for  the 
return  of  US  prisoners  of  war  made 
the  results  of  the  raids  a  hollow  vic¬ 
tory.  They  fed  political  leaders'  al¬ 
most  fanatical  desire  to  use  airpower 
to  achieve  objectives  without  loss  of 
friendly  lives  and  without  inflicting 
collateral  damage  on  civilians. 
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Smith's  last  two  sentences  should 
be  pondered  and  digested:  “It  can  be 
said  that  ‘Linebacker  II'  did  help  to 
bring  a  settlement,  but  it  did  not 
bring  victory.  Two  years  after 
Nixon’s  'peace  with  honor'  the 
North  Vietnamese  tanks  rolled  into 
Saigon.”  This  is  the  real  lesson  of 
Linebacker  and  one  that  requires 
more  extensive  analysis  than  this 
book  provides.  Smith  rightly  realizes 
that  airpower,  as  a  component  of 
military  power,  is  only  one  tool 
needed  to  solve  political  problems.  It 
is  unfortunate  he  did  not  delve 
deeper  into  the  subject. 

LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA, 

Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


NATO  1997:  Year  of  Change,  Lawrence 
R.  Chalmer  and  Jonathon  W.  Pierce,  eds..  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  University  Press,  Washington, 
DC,  1998,  245  pages,  out  of  print. 

NATO  1997:  Year  of  Change  con¬ 
sists  of  selected  papers  from  a  sym¬ 
posium  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
National  Strategic  Studies  held  at  the 
National  Defense  University  in  1997. 
The  symposium,  titled  "NATO:  Af¬ 
ter  the  Madrid  Summit,”  asked  par¬ 
ticipants  to  think  beyond  the  current 
issues  of  inviting  three  countries  to 
become  new  members  of  NATO  and 
present  analytical  pieces  that  would 
transcend  the  evolution  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  and  discuss  issues  beyond  en¬ 
largement. 

David  C.  Gompert’s  paper  identi¬ 
fies  two  issues  that  affect  the  roles  of 
European  security  organizations.  First 
he  states  that  NATO's  strategic  pur¬ 
pose  is  changing  from  a  focus  on  the 
defense  and  security  of  Europe  to 
one  defending  shared  vital  interests. 
Second,  he  discusses  the  redistribution 
of  NATO  command  responsibilities. 
On  the  later  point.  Ronald  Tiersky's 
paper  identifies  the  dichotomy  of  the 
US  position  not  to  relinquish  com¬ 
mand  of  Allied  Forces  South  while 
demanding  that  Europe  shoulder  a 
larger  militaiy/security  burden. 

The  common  theme  among  the 
articles  is  that  the  benefits  of  NATO 
enlargement  include  enhanced  secu¬ 
rity  and  democratic  and  market  re¬ 
forms.  The  desire  of  many  nations  to 
pursue  NATO  membership  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  national  policies  that  make 
for  a  more  stable  and  secure  Europe. 

The  book's  appendixes  contain 


pertinent  NATO  documents  and  US 
public  testimony  on  the  issue  of 
NATO  enlargement.  The  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  rather  short  and  incomplete, 
although  it  does  contain  some  valu¬ 
able  Internet  addresses. 

The  issues  presented  in  this  book 
are  as  valid  today  as  when  first  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Institute  for  National 
Strategic  Studies  and  the  National 
Defense  University  would  be  well 
served  to  sponsor  another  sympo¬ 
sium  before  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Washington  Summit. 

MAJ  Troy  H.  Lewis  Sr.,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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THE  MILITARY  AND  SOCIETY 
IN  THE  FORMER  EASTERN 

BLOC,  Constantine  P.  Danopoulos  and 
Daniel  G.  Zirker,  eds.,  Westview  Press,  Boul¬ 
der,  CO,  1998,  232  pages,  $55.00. 

The  Military  and  Society  in  the 
Former  Eastern  Block  is  a  follow-up 
to  Civil-Military  Relations  in  the 
Soviet  and  Yugoslav  Successor  States 
(Westview  Press,  Boulder,  CO. 
1996,  $75.00).  The  book’s  essays 
focus  on  specific  former  Eastern- 
bloc  countries  to  evaluate  progress  in 
civil-military  relations  as  each  coun¬ 
try  moves  toward  democracy. 

Danopoulos  acknowledges  that  the 
countries  face  serious  social,  economic 
and  political  problems.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  although  none  are  "consoli¬ 
dated"  democracies,  some  are  further 
along  than  others.  He  defines  demo¬ 
cratic  consolidation  as  the  time  when 
“all  the  actors  in  the  polity  become 
habituated  to  the  fact  that  political 
conflict  will  be  resolved  according  to 
the  established  norms  and  that  vio¬ 
lations  of  these  nonns  are  likely  to 


be  both  ineffective  and  costly.” 

In  their  thesis.  Danopoulos  and 
Zirker  delineate  a  four-step  process 
necessary  for  integrating  the  military 
into  a  society  striving  for  democracy. 
The  first  two  steps  are  somewhat 
similar — “depoliticization”  and 
“departyization.”  The  first  term 
means  “removing  and  keeping  the 
military  from  everyday  party  poli¬ 
tics”  and  discouraging  it  from  taking 
public  stands  on  political  and  policy 
issues.  Departyization  includes  sev¬ 
ering  the  military’s  relationship  with 
the  Communist  Party  and  forbidding 
it  from  developing  ties  with  another 
political  or  ideological  group.  Case 
studies  show  that  Russia,  Ukraine 
and  Albania  have  straggled  with  this 
issue  the  most.  Poland.  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
they  are  the  three  newest  members 
of  NATO. 

The  third  step  is  “democratiza¬ 
tion,”  which  entails  “defining  the 
armed  forces'  role,  mission  and  ac¬ 
tivities  and  bringing  the  military  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  legitimate  and 
freely  chosen  political  authorities.” 

The  fourth  step  is  “professional¬ 
ization.”  Reciprocal  visits  and  train¬ 
ing  in  NATO  countries  reinforce 
Western  perspectives  of  profession¬ 
alism.  Once  the  essayists  present 
these  criteria,  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  examining  the  10  case 
studies  using  Danopoulos'  model  as 
an  evaluation  tool. 

The  book  falls  short  in  several  ar¬ 
eas.  The  information  is  somewhat 
dated,  being  mostly  from  1994  to 
1996.  Also,  not  enough  effort  is  de¬ 
voted  to  assessing  possible  future  de¬ 
velopments.  The  editors  assume  that 
every  country  's  final  destination  is 
democracy  and  do  not  allow  for  any 
other  alternative.  Overall  the  book 
provides  a  good  background  despite 
its  inadequacies. 

MAJ  Gregory  D.  Wright,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  ZULUS  AND  MATABELE: 

Warrior  Nations,  Glen  Lyndon  Dodds, 
Anns  &  Annour  Press,  London,  1998,  256 
pages,  $24.95. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  Africa  today — the  history 
of  local  tribes  and  the  aftermath  of 
European  partition  of  the  continent. 
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The  Zulus  and  Matabele,  by  Glen 
Lyndon  Dodds,  provides  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  two  South  African  tribes  that 
successfully  established  new  nations. 
The  tribes  are  not  homogeneous;  they 
consist  of  many  different  tribes  who 
adopted  new  tribal  identities  after 
having  been  absorbed  by  conquest. 

This  book,  which  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  yet  compact  history  of  each 
tribe,  also  contains  an  epilogue  that 
briefly  discusses  conditions  today.  The 
bibliography  is  an  excellent  cross- 
section  of  local  history  and  provides 
many  avenues  for  further  study. 

'  MAJ  William  T.  Bohne,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CAUSES  OF  WAR:  Power  and  the 
Roots  of  Conflict,  Stephen  Van  Evera. 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  NY,  1999, 
268  pages,  S35.00. 

Theory — the  study  of  recurrent 
patterns  of  phenomenon — is  harder 
to  comprehend  and  more  useful  than 
history — the  study  of  specific  or  sin¬ 


gular  events.  Stephen  Van  Evera  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology’s  National  Security 
Studies  Program  does  not  just  write 
theory;  he  writes  theory  that  is  spe¬ 
cifically  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Unlike  most  academics  who  sim¬ 
ply  value  ideas  in  their  own  right, 
Van  Evera  is  not  interested  in  expla¬ 
nations  of  war  causation  of  little  or 
no  use  in  reducing  the  prevalence  of 
war.  Therefore,  he  is  indifferent  to 
classic  realism — the  theory  that  na¬ 
tions  go  to  war  because  they  must 
defend  their  interests,  primarily  na¬ 
tional  security,  in  a  world  inherently 
marked  by  aggressive  competition,  if 
not  deadly  anarchy. 

Van  Evera  does  not  question  the 
pure  intellectual  validity  of  this 
proposition  as  much  as  he  finds  it 
useless  to  those  seeking  to  build  a 
more  peaceful  world.  He  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  idea  that  wars  are 
caused  by  the  recurrent  perception 
that  armed  conflict  will  be  beneficial 


because  the  improved  end  state  will 
be  worth  the  cost  of  battle.  In  fact. 
Van  Evera  maintains  that  the  price  is 
usually  greater,  and  the  benefits  less, 
than  nations,  leaders  and  warriors 
persistently  predict. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  seem  like 
a  resounding  statement  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous.  People  fight  wars  like  they  do 
most  other  things — because  they 
think  they  will  be  better  off  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  it.  However,  on  close  ex¬ 
amination  many  so-called  truisms 
might  prove  false.  From  his  central 
thesis.  Van  Evera  deduces  a  series  of 
related  propositions;  some  of  which 
other  theorists  and  historians  might 
dispute.  Van  Evera  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  maintaining  that  military 
doctrine  and  capabilities  can  cause 
war  themselves,  whereas  others  tend 
to  say  that  wars  will  not  arise  with¬ 
out  substantial  political  conflict,  irre¬ 
spective  of  an  imbalance  of  pow  er. 
Van  Evera’s  argument  has  a  wealth 
of  depth  and  detail. 


Pass  in Reman 


BLACK  MAY:  The  Epic  Story 
of  the  Allies’  Defeat  of  the  German 
U-Boats  in  May  1943,  Michael 
Gannon,  HarperCollins,  New  York,  1998, 
492  pages,  S30.00. 


THE  GREAT  WAR,  1914-1918, 

Spencer  C.  Tucker,  Indiana  University 
Press,  Bloomington,  1998,  272  pages, 
$39.95. 


1939:  The  Alliance  That  Never 
Was  and  the  Coming  of  World 

War  II,  Michael  Jabara  Carley,  Ivan  R. 
Dee,  Chicago,  IL,  1999,  321  pages, 
$28.95. 


May  1943  was  a  dark  month  for  German  U-boat  operations;  it  was  when 
Allied  antisubmarine  operations  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  U-boats  never 
recovered.  Black  May  is  a  thorough  and  detailed  narrative.  For  clarity  and 
understanding,  Michael  Gannon  details  events  and  technical  developments 
leading  up  to  the  pivotal  month  and  the  subsequent  demise  of  the  U-boat 
peril.  I  recommend  the  book  as  a  comprehensive  reference  of  this  finite  part 
of  the  war.  —  LTC  James  P.  Hartman,  USA,  Retired,  Aiken,  South  Carolina 

This  well-written,  concise  survey  emphasizes  World  War  I’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  military  operations  in  political,  social  and  economic  context.  Spencer 
C.  Tucker’s  analysis  complements  the  important  recent  work  of  Tim  Traver, 
Trevor  Wilson,  J.P.  Harris  and  Peter  Liddle  Tucker.  Spencer  Tucker  also 
gives  ample  coverage  to  lesser,  more  obscure  campaigns  and  includes  an 
informative  chapter  on  the  Versailles  Treaty.  His  analysis  is  brief  but  sound, 
and  I  recommend  the  book  as  a  good  introductory  study. — LTC  Scott 
Stephenson,  USA,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

The  years  between  1937  and  1939  were  pivotal  in  the  20th  century’s  devel¬ 
opment.  Had  events  occurred  differently,  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  century 
would  have  taken  another  trajectory.  Michael  Jabara  Carley’s  book  is  a  well- 
written,  scholarly  examination  of  European  governments’  failures  to  counter 
effectively  Nazi  Germany’s  expansionist  policies  focusing  primarily  on  relations 
among  Britain,  France.  Russia  and  Germany.  The  European  situation  in  the  late 
1930s  demanded  an  effective  alliance  with  which  to  stop  Hitler.  Unfortunately, 
most  Western  European  countries  were  more  afraid  of  Communism's  spread 
than  of  Germany’s  expansion.  Therefore,  the  resulting  policy  became  appease¬ 
ment.  The  most  exciting  part  of  this  book  details  the  efforts  of  those  who  op¬ 
posed  appeasement  but  whose  voices  were  not  heeded — LTC  John  A. 
Hardaway,  USA,  Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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The  one  flaw  in  Van  Evera ’s 
search  for  recurrent  patterns — the 
essence  of  theory — is  that  he  ignores 
data  that  might  disprove  his  thesis. 
Take,  for  example  Vietnam:  Van 
Evera  says.  “US  officials  recurrently 
underestimated  their  opponents.  .  .  . 
In  1961  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob¬ 
ert  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS)  thought  205,000  US 
troops  could  achieve  US  goals.”  He 
should  have  focused  on  1965,  the 
year  in  which  the  conflict  truly  be¬ 
came  an  American  war.  Then  the 
chairman  of  the  JCS  told  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  the  war  would 
require  500,000  to  750,000  US 
troops  for  approximately  10  years; 
that  is,  provided  “we  do  everything 
we  can.”  As  for  Johnson,  he  told 
McNamara  that  limited  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam — Johnson’s  own  strategy — was 
one  of  “praying  and  grasping  to  hold 
on  .  .  .  and  hope  [that  the  commu¬ 
nists]  quit,”  which  he  believed  they 
would  never  do. 


Why  is  Van  Evera  reluctant  to 
recognize  that  many  leaders  and  na¬ 
tions  have  fought  wars  from  which 
they  expected  to  gain  nothing  more 
than  political  survival?  Probably  be¬ 
cause  it  contradicts  his  primary  pur¬ 
pose — to  establish  insight  that  would 
help  mankind  substantially  reduce 
war’s  prevalence.  If  war  is  often  a 
grim  necessity,  as  opposed  to  a  false 
opportunity  as  Van  Evera’s  claims, 
then  one  is  less  likely  to  foresee  its 
decline,  let  alone  its  complete  aboli¬ 
tion. 

Michael  Pearlman,  Combat  Studies 
Institute,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


BATTLE  FOR  EMPIRE:  The  Veiy 
First  World  War,  1756-1763,  Tom 

Pocock,  Michael  O’ Mara  Books  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don.  Distributed  by  Trafalgar  Square,  North 
Pomfret,  VT,  1999,  272  pages,  $40.00. 

Battle  for  Empire,  by  Tom  Pocock 
is  a  well-written  work  of  popular 
history  based  on  the  author’s  sub¬ 
stantial  knowledge  of  18th-century 


sources.  Pocock,  a  naval  historian, 
has  a  fine  understanding  of  English 
society  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment. 

The  book  details  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  execution  of 
Admiral  John  Byng,  whose  failing 
was  to  arrive  too  late  with  too  few 
ships  to  destroy  a  French  fleet  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  The  narra¬ 
tive  then  shifts  from  India  to  North 
America  to  the  Caribbean  and  to 
Southeast  Asia,  thus  providing  the 
worldwide  scope  to  the  title. 

This  brief  book  concerns  the 
Seven  Years'  War — also  known  as 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars — and 
the  emergence  of  the  First  British 
Empire.  Pocock  concentrates  on  the 
war’s  extra-European  theaters,  de¬ 
voting  special  attention  to  India  and 
North  America.  He  concentrates  on 
the  military  and  political  history  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  itself,  calling 
it  “the  very  first  world  war.” 

Most  historians  consider  the 
Seven  Years'  War  a  brief  portion  of 


MR  MICHEL’S  WAR:  From 
Manila  to  Mukden,  An  American 
Navy  Officer’s  War  with  the 
Japanese,  1941-1945,  John  J.A. 
Michel,  Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA, 
1998,320  pages,  $26.95. 


First  Lieutenant  John  J.A.  Michel,  who  was  on  the  USS  Pope  when  it  sank 
on  1  March  1942,  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  and  became  a  “guest  of  the 
emperor"  until  his  release  almost  four  years  later.  His  memoir  is  realistic, 
without  hyperbole  or  self-aggrandizement,  and  reads  much  as  if  he  were 
telling  his  story  in  person.  He  does  not  portray  Japanese  brutality  or  heroic 
life-and-death  POW  struggles.  Instead,  he  tells  an  engaging,  straightforward 
story  of  survival  and  human  interaction  in  difficult  situations.  —  LTC  David 
G.  Rathgeber,  USMC,  Quantico,  Virginia 


RAIDERS:  Great  Exploits  of  the 
Second  World  War,  John  Laffin 
(Lafflin),  Sutton  Publishing,  London, 
1999,  224  pages,  $35.00. 


IN  OUR  OWN  BACKYARD, 

William  M.  LeoGrande,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
1998,  128  pages,  $45.00. 


This  book  consists  mostly  of  stories  and  information  about  British  comman¬ 
dos.  However,  the  book's  arrangement  is  disconcerting;  Axis  and  Allied 
stories  are  intermingled.  They  should  have  been  in  separate  sections  and 
further  divided  by  whether  they  involved  land,  sea  or  air  operations.  Also, 
Laffin  should  have  added  something  about  the  Pacific  Coast  Watchers  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  significantly  contributed  to  the  Allied  war  effort,  even 
though  its  mission  was  only  to  observ  e.  Despite  these  lapses,  I  recommend 
the  book.  —  Richard  Milligan,  TKADOC  Analysis  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas 

Surely  In  Our  Own  Backyard  contains  all  one  would  ever  want  to  know  about 
El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  during  the  1980s  and  1990s.  This  book  is  a  splen¬ 
didly  yet  simply  written  history  of  the  era  when  US  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Ronald  Reagan  tried  to  impose  their  stamp  on  events  in  Central  America. 
Neither  had  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation;  often  their  courses  of  action  were 
based  on  ideology  rather  than  hard-nosed  analysis.  The  battles  among  lib¬ 
erals  and  conservatives,  various  agencies,  political  appointees  and  profes¬ 
sionals  are  disturbing  but  fascinating.  One  marvels  at  the  difficulties  in  pur¬ 
suing  any  type  of  cohesive,  consistent  foreign  policy.  —  COL  Horace  L. 
Hunter  Jr.,  USA,  Retired,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 
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the  British  Empire  narrative  and  usu¬ 
ally  concentrate  on  other,  later  issues. 
Unlike  Pocock,  most  consider  the 
height  of  British  influence  to  have 
occurred  in  the  19th  century.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  was  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  wars  lasting  from  1685  to 
1815  and  included  France's  straggle 
for  hegemony  in  Europe,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Russia  as  a  European 
power,  and  the  shift  of  military  and 
political  power  eastward  toward  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Prussia.  The  war  was  part  of 
a  worldwide  straggle  for  empire,  ter¬ 
ritory  and  potential  wealth. 

Pocock  explains  18th-century 
military  tactics  and  weapons  sys¬ 
tems.  beginning  with  the  events  that 
led  to  Byng's  execution.  Byng's  de¬ 
feat  at  Minorca  highlighted  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  naval  tactical  schools  at 
the  tune.  On  one  side  were  those  who 
advocated  the  unified  tactics  favored 
by  the  Admiralty’s  Fighting  Instruc¬ 
tions;  others  saw  the  possibilities  in 
improvisation.  Rigid  adherence  to 
the  former  was  dominant  until  the 
middle  third  of  the  18th  century, 
when  during  a  period  of  59  years, 
there  were  38  years  of  naval  warfare. 

Pocock  ensures  that  tactics  and 
land  weapons  systems  receive  the 


same  sure  explication  as  naval  opera¬ 
tions.  He  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
rivalry  and  problems  arising  between 
the  King's  officers  and  officers  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army  and  the 
North  American  colonial  militia.  He 
clarifies  relationships  between  artil¬ 
lery  and  infantry  and  the  difficulties 
of  waging  war  in  the  tropics  and  for¬ 
ests.  showing  how  formal  European 
tactics  changed  to  deal  w  ith  such  ob¬ 
stacles. 

There  are.  of  course,  several  cave¬ 
ats,  including  a  woeful  lack  of  maps, 
a  slighting  of  the  Siege  of  Manila 
and  the  excessive  concentration  on 
the  English  side  of  the  story.  The 
latter  is  the  most  understandable  fail¬ 
ing,  given  the  book’s  original  in¬ 
tended  audience. 

Pocock  remembers,  as  American 
colonials  did.  that  the  unintended  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  the 
founding  of  the  United  States.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  indulges  in  a  bit  of 
counterfactual  history,  speculating  on 
the  possible  course  of  events  if  key 
figures  such  as  James  Wolfe  and 
George  Howe  had  not  died  when 
they  did.  These  minor  quibbles  aside, 
the  book  instmcts  without  being  pon¬ 
derous  and  allows  us  to  enter  a  dif¬ 


ferent  w  orld  and  begin  to  understand 
what  happened  and  why. 

Lewis  Bernstein,  Combined 
Arms  Center  History  Office , 
Fort  Leavenworth ,  Kansas 


ivith  North  Ko  rf  ? 
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DISARMING  STRANGERS: 

Nuclear  Diplomacy  with  North  Korea, 
Leon  V.  Sigal,  Princeton  University  Press,  NJ. 
1998,  321  pages,  $29.95. 

Has  post-Cold  War  US  strategy 
toward  North  Korea  been  danger¬ 
ously  w  rong?  Can  emphasizing  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  diplomatic, 
economic  and  military  coercion  elim- 


THE  ARIKARA  NARRATIVE 
OF  CUSTER’S  CAMPAIGN 
AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
LITTLE  BIGHORN,  ed.,  Orin 

Grant  Libby,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  1998,  320  pages,  $9.95. 


In  1912,  Orin  Grant  Libby  translated  interviews  of  the  scouts  who  accompa¬ 
nied  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Custer  on  his  campaigns  of  1874  through  1876. 
Libby  disputes  the  claim  that  the  scouts  acted  cow  ardly  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn.  He  elaborates  on  Custer's  orders  to  the  scouts,  which  primarily  fo¬ 
cused  on  stampeding  Sioux-Cheyeime  horse  herds.  The  scouts  believed  Custer 
could  not  w  in  the  battle  but.  nevertheless,  attempted  to  obey  his  orders.  Though 
somewhat  restrictive  in  nature.  Libby's  research  reflects  great  detail  and  accu¬ 
racy.  For  researchers  who  want  to  delve  deeper  into  this  subject,  this  account 
was  originally  published  as  volume  6  of  the  Collections  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. — COL  C.E.  Hatch,  USMC,  Retired,  Foster,  Oklahoma 


FIVE  DAYS  IN  LONDON, 
MAY  1940,  John  Lukacs,  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT,  1999, 
236  pages,  $39.95. 


John  Lukacs  contends  that  Nazism  was  more  dangerous  in  the  early  1940s 
than  most  people  imagine.  Nazism  was  dynamic,  seductive,  respectable  and 
modem.  Lukacs  combines  his  great  familiarity  with  British  War  Cabinet  docu¬ 
ments  and  Hitler  archives  in  a  readable,  scholarly,  suspenseful  book.  His 
tale  of  the  verbal  duel  between  British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Edw  ard  Halifax  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  face  of  British  defeat  in  France  is  quite  interesting.  He  also  illuminates  a 
little-known  historical  turning  point  in  the  British  Cabinet  discussion  of 
whether  to  negotiate  with  Adolf  Hitler  through  Italian  dictator  Benito  Mussolini 
or  to  continue  fighting,  whatever  the  consequences.  Like  the  rest  of  Lukacs’ 
books,  this  one  deserves  the  highest  recommendation;  it  is  the  w  ork  of  a  master 
at  the  top  of  his  form.  —  Lewis  Bernstein,  Assistant  Command  Historian,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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mate  nuclear  tension  on  the  Korean 
peninsula?  In  his  book  Disarming 
Strangers:  Nuclear  Diplomacy  with 
North  Korea,  Leon  V.  Sigal  contends 
that  inappropriate  US  policies  for 
North  Korean  nuclear  disarmament 
have  increased  rather  than  reduced 
instability  and  the  threat  of  war  in 
Northeast  Asia. 

Sigal.  a  former  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  Editorial  Board,  has 
written  more  than  60  editorials  on 
the  subject  of  nuclear  diplomacy 
with  North  Korea.  His  central  thesis 
is  that  when  dealing  with  North  Ko¬ 
rea  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment.  US  cooperative  gestures — co¬ 
operative  threat  reduction — have 
consistently  proven  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  economic  sanctions  or  mili¬ 
tary  threats — the  crime-and-pimish- 
ment  approach. 

Sigal  supports  his  argument  by 
examining  US — North  Korea  rela¬ 
tions  from  1988  to  1995,  highlight¬ 
ing  North  Korea's  recurring  pattern 
of  "tit-for-tat  negotiating  behavior.” 
For  example,  in  response  to  coopera¬ 
tive  gestures  by  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  cancellation  of  the  1992 
ROK/US  military  exercise  TEAM 
SPIRIT,  North  Korea  clearly  recip¬ 
rocated  by  signing  the  Safeguards 
Agreement.  US  coercion  and  broken 
promises  during  TEAM  SPIRIT  in 
1993  led  to  North  Korea's  retaliatory 
intent  to  renounce  the  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty.  Therefore.  Sigal  recom¬ 
mends  cooperation,  not  coercion,  in 
liiture  negotiations. 

Sigal  is  sure  to  be  criticized  by 
“experts"  in  the  foreign  policy  and 
defense  establishments  who  consider 
any  cooperative  efforts  to  be  ap¬ 
peasement  or  a  sign  of  domestic  and 
international  weakness.  This  percep¬ 
tion  will  either  provide  North  Korea 
with  a  greater  incentive  to  commit 
“nuclear  blackmail”  in  order  to  gain 
additional  concessions  or  will  whet 
North  Korea’s  appetite  for  fiirther 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Sigal  counters  the  appeasement  ar¬ 
gument  by  claiming  that  North  Korea 
is  more  interested  in  improving  re¬ 
lations  with  the  world  community  by 
complying  with  nonproliferation  agree¬ 
ments  than  in  remaining  a  nuclear 
pariah.  However,  North  Korea  will 
only  disarm  if  provided  sufficient 


political  and  economic  incentives. 
Sigal  concludes  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  be  significantly  less  costly  to 
the  US  to  grant  certain  inducements 
to  North  Korea  than  to  risk  war. 

This  book’s,  thought-provoking, 
well-documented  analysis  of  nuclear 
diplomacy'  goes  far  beyond  the  politi¬ 
cal  rhetoric  that  often  obscures  an  al¬ 
ready  complex  issue.  Sigal  examines 
widespread,  but  possibly  erroneous, 
assumptions  about  North  Korean 
nuclear  capabilities  and  intentions. 

MAJ  Joseph  M.  Perry,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


LINCOLN’S  MEN:  How  President 
Lincoln  Became  Father  to  an  Army 
and  a  Nation,  William  C.  Davis,  The  Free 
Press,  NY,  1999,  315  pages,  $25.00. 

It  is  rare  when  a  book  reviewed  in 
this  journal  can  be  said  to  be  prima¬ 
rily  about  love,  but  that  is  exactly  the 
topic  that  William  C.  Davis  writes 
foremost  about  in  Lincoln 's  Men. 
This  is  an  extraordinary'  book  by  a 
superb  writer  who  know  s  his  back¬ 
ground.  He  has  written  more  than  30 
w  orks  about  the  Civil  War  including, 
curiously,  what  might  be  the  best 
biography  of  Confederate  President 
Jefferson  Davis  to  date. 

Davis’s  thesis  is  that  Lincoln 
forged  a  special  bond  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Republic  while  he  was 
in  office — a  bond  that  showed  a 
father's  love  and  joy  for  the  men  he 
had  to  sacrifice  on  the  alter  of  free¬ 
dom  and  union. 

Davis  does  not  shy  away  from 
praise  for  “Father  Abraham.”  His  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  quotes  from  the  sol¬ 
diers  make  clear  their  love  for  the 


president  throughout  the  war,  espe¬ 
cially  as  victory  neared.  Lincoln  con¬ 
vinced  the  soldiers  of  his  regard  for 
them  through  his  genuine  concern 
for  their  well-being,  never  blaming 
them  in  defeat  and  lavishing  praise 
on  them  always. 

Because  Davis  quotes  the  soldiers 
so  liberally,  and  because  he  frames 
his  book  using  works  that  Lincoln 
had  read  that  described  President 
George  Washington  and  his  place  in 
19th-century'  US  society,  the  writing 
often  approaches  hyperbole  and  ico¬ 
nography.  For  example,  Davis  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  tribute.  After 
hearing  of  the  president's  death,  one 
Richmond  soldier  wrote,  “His  deeds 
shall  live.  Thank  God  he  lived  to  see 
his  great  principles  established  upon 
the  track  of  a  fleeing  foe.”  “He  was 
our  best  friend,”  sobbed  another, 
“God  bless  him.” 

Davis  can  get  away  with  such  raw 
sentimentality  because  it  rings  true. 
He  convinces  us  that  Union  soldiers 
really  did  love  Lincoln  as  a  father,  as 
a  worthy  successor  to  Washington 
himself. 

Davis  also  can  use  sentimental 
language  because  he  is  a  good  his¬ 
torian.  He  deftly  wends  his  way 
through  1862,  “The  Year  of  McClel¬ 
lan."  pointing  out  that  at  first  Lincoln 
misread  his  own  strength  with  the 
army  before  recognizing  that  he  was 
“stronger  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac”  than  was  McClellan. 
Davis  rightly  describes  the  vivid  re¬ 
action  of  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
disagreed  with  Lincoln  and  thought 
well  of  “Little  Mac." 

Davis  forthrightly  addresses  some 
of  the  intense  hatred  shown  toward 
Lincoln  for  both  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  raising  of 
black  regiments.  Feelings  ran  high 
on  these  issues  and  Davis  reports 
from  both  sides. 

Finally.  Davis  explores  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  soldiers  in  the  1864 
election,  when  nearly  eight  of  every 
10  men  v  oted  for  Lincoln  and  union. 
Davis  realizes  that  in  winning  the 
popular  wartime  election  Lincoln 
won  far  more  than  votes;  he  won  a 
strengthening  of  democratic  values. 
Davis  convinces  us  that  the  soldiers 
realized  this  and  loved  the  president 
all  the  more  for  it. 
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Davis  has  written  the  best  kind  of 
history.  The  book  is  factually  accu¬ 
rate  and  will  make  the  military  pro¬ 
fessional  better  off  for  reading  it. 

MAJ  Todd  Laughman,  USAF, 
Dulles ,  Virginia 


THE  GAITHER  COMMITTEE, 
EISENHOWER,  AND  THE  COLD 
WAR,  David  L.  Snead,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  Columbus,  1999,  286  pages, 
$19.95/$39.95. 

General  and  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  enjoyed  a  unique  cred¬ 
ibility  when  he  admonished  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  bew  are  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Committed  absolutely  to 
the  precepts  of  individual  liberty  and 
economic  prosperity,  he  warned  that 
unchecked  military  spending  in 
peacetime  could  "wreck  our  econ¬ 
omy,  [which]  would  be  as  great  a 
victory  for  the  Soviets  as  they  could 
remotely  hope  for  in  a  war.”  Yet  in 
the  final  years  of  his  presidency  ,  he 
significantly  expanded  US  military 
capability,  incurring  concomitant  in¬ 
creases  in  defense  spending. 

David  L.  Snead’s  The  Gaither  Com¬ 
mittee,  Eisenhower,  and  the  Cold 
War  posits  a  logical  and  previously 
unexplored  solution  to  the  paradox. 
Snead  argues  that  Eisenhower’s 
practice  of  empanelling  committees 
of  subject  matter  experts  to  address 
problems  caused  him  to  become  a 
victim  of  just  such  a  committee. 

The  1957  Gaither  Committee’s 
purpose  was  to  evaluate  US  passive 
and  active  defenses  against  possible 
attack.  It  determined  that  the  United 
States  would  lose  the  nuclear  upper 
hand  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  mere 
two  years.  Possible  US  vulnerability 
to  a  surprise  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
would  increase  unless  rapid,  proac¬ 
tive  measures  were  taken.  Thus  was 
bom  the  "missile  gap"  and  the  onus 
to  undertake  the  expensive  prepara¬ 
tions  to  defend  the  United  States. 

According  to  Snead.  Eisenhower 
would  probably  have  reassessed  na¬ 
tional  security  posture  following  the 
release  of  the  committee’s  findings, 
but  the  Soviets  galvanized  US  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  with  the  astounding 
launches  of  Sputnik  I  and  Sputnik  II 
in  October  and  Nov  ember  1957.  The 
missile  gap  and  the  threat  of  Soviet 
world  domination  became  real  to  ev¬ 


ery  American. 

Among  specific  committee  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  nuclear  parity, 
early  warning  radar,  dispersal  of 
Strategic  Air  Command  forces  at 
new  bases,  construction  of  fallout 
shelters  nationwide  and  the  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  Snead  asserts  that  Eisenhower 
had  to  counter  his  cornerstone  policy 
of  minimal  defense  spending  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  findings  his  committee  for¬ 
warded. 

Although  Eisenhower  chartered 
the  committee,  he  attended  only  one 
meeting.  This  was  in  keeping  with 
his  military  leadership  style,  which 
had  served  him  well  while  he  was  a 
general.  However,  in  this  instance  it 
failed  him,  and  he  was  caught  off 
guard.  He  had  empow  ered  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  experts,  who  were  also  avid 
defense  proponents,  then  left  them  to 
their  own  devices.  It  is  no  surprise 
they  came  to  the  conclusions  they 
did.  A  young  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  John  Kennedy,  accepted 
completely  the  Gaither  Committee’s 
findings  and  used  the  results  to  attack 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  to 
fuel  tlie  subsequent  conventional  and 
nuclear  build  up.  which  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Cold  War. 

MAJ  David  G.  Cotter,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  POLITICS  OF  STRATE¬ 
GIC  ADJUSTMENT:  Ideas,  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Interests,  Peter  Tmbowitz, 
Emily  O.  Goldman  and  Edward  Rhodes,  eds., 
Columbia  University  Press,  NY,  1999,  331 
pages,  $47.50. 

In  The  Politics  of  Strategic  Adjust¬ 
ment,  editors  Peter  Tmbowitz,  Emily 
O.  Goldman  and  Edward  Rhodes 
assemble  a  set  of  essays  that  argue 
for  a  closer  look  at  the  influence  of 
domestic  politics  on  US  security 
policy.  However,  the  essays  do  not 
conclusively  prove  their  thesis — that 
domestic  influences  outweigh  chang¬ 
ing  international  conditions  in  na¬ 
tional  security  decisions — but  they 
do  succeed  in  making  the  valuable 
point  that  domestic  factors  might 
often  be  primary  sources  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  should  never  be  ignored. 

Strategic  adjustment  is  considered 
to  be  “the  business  of  redefining  se¬ 
curity  objectives  when  established 


ends  no  longer  bear  a  compelling 
relation  to  evolving  circumstances.” 
To  analyze  it.  the  writers  survey  the 
past  century,  focusing  on  the  mari¬ 
time  component  of  national  security 
policy.  The  essays  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  prove  the  same  points. 

“Constmcting  Power”  asserts  em¬ 
phatically  that  international  security 
conditions  were  not  a  major  factor  in 
the  decision  to  build  an  imposing 
navy  despite  naval  officer  and  histo¬ 
rian  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  were.  “From  the  Sea” 
indicates  that  the  development  of  a 
new  maritime  concept  a  century  later 
was  driven  primarily  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the 
editors  hope  to  establish  that  social 
change  and  domestic  imperatives 
influence  security  choices  as  much 
as.  or  more  than,  international  con¬ 
ditions.  what  emerges  is  that  in  fact 
the  need  for  strategic  adjustment  is 
produced  by  changes  in  international 
conditions. 

The  need  for  strategic  adjustment 
is  accepted  rather  than  analyzed  in  all 
the  essays  except  “Constructing 
Power.”  Since  most  of  the  authors 
are  professors  of  political  science, 
they  focus  on  the  political  factors  that 
affect  national  security  decisions 
rather  than  on  why  those  decisions 
have  to  be  made  in  the  first  place. 
From  that  perspective  they  acquit 
themselves  well.  Surveying  influ¬ 
ences  from  the  media  to  cultural-cog¬ 
nitive  indicators  such  as  perceptions 
of  the  nation-state,  they  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  source  material  on  US  atti¬ 
tudes  between  the  1890s  and  1990s. 

A  military  reviewer  cannot  accept 
all  the  writers'  premises,  however, 
such  as  “carrier  aviation  represents  a 
hybrid  form  of  strategic  adjustment.” 
That  is  possible,  but  carrier  aviation 
is  principally  a  form  of  operational 
adjustment  made  possible  by  tech¬ 
nology.  Its  conformity  to  a  model  for 
strategic  analysis  does  not  explain 
why  the  Navy  needed  it.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  reader  who  remembers 
that  political  factors  in  strategic  se¬ 
curity  adjustments  do  not  explain 
why  those  adjustments  had  to  be 
made  will  accurately  assess  both  the 
context  and  the  value  of  these  hard¬ 
working  essays. 

LCDR  Jennifer  E.  Dyer,  USX, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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FASCIST  AND  LIBERAL  VI¬ 
SIONS  OF  WAR:  Fuller,  Liddell 
Hart,  Douhet  and  Other  Modernists, 

Azar  Gat,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  NY, 
1998,  334  pages,  S85.00. 

Fascist  and  Liberal  Visions  of 
War  completes  Israeli  professor  Azar 
Gat's  trilogy  of  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  history  of  military  thought 
from  the  18th  century  to  World  War 
II.  In  many  ways  this  book  is  the  best 
of  the  three,  although  Gat's  date- 
analysis  of  the  final  notes  in  Carl  von 
Clausewitz’s  On  War  (Viking  Press. 
NY.  1983.  $12.95)  alone  would 
make  the  first  volume.  The  Origins 
of  Military  Thought from  the  Enlight¬ 
enment  to  Clausewitz  (Clarendon, 
1989.  out  of  print),  worth  reading. 
However,  Fascist  and  Liberal  Vi¬ 
sions  of  War  is  superior  in  form  to 
The  Origins  of  Military  Thought  and 
its  successor  The  Development  of 
Military  Thought:  The  Nineteenth 
Century  (Clarendon,  1992,  out  of 
print)  in  the  author's  sense  of  balance 
and  structure.  Gat  seems  to  have 
found  his  most  felicitous  voice  in  his 
final  volume. 

This  book  can  be  divided  largely 
in  half.  In  the  first  half.  Gat  treats 
together  fascist.  Soviet  and  US  popu¬ 
list  responses  to  the  social  and  tech¬ 
nological  rev  olutions  that  so  changed 
war  during  the  brief  interwar  period. 
He  discusses  J.F.C.  Fuller  and  Giulio 
Douhet  in  light  of  a  social-cultural 
definition  of  fascism  that,  however 
synthetic,  provides  a  sound  heuristic 
device  for  analysis.  The  essay  on 
Douhet  is  excellent,  and  Gat’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  refer  to  Italian  sources  makes 
it  particularly  effective.  His  treatment 
of  Fuller  is  also  well  done,  not  quite 
on  par  with  Brian  Holden  Reid's  best 
work,  but  remarkably  close,  perhaps 
because  Gat  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  London  where  Reid 
teaches.  Gat's  treatment  of  German. 
Soviet  and  US  proponents  of  mecha¬ 
nization  and  airpower  is  less  focused 
but  sound  and  well  presented. 

The  book's  real  value  lies  in  the 
second  and  longer  part  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  paean  to  B.H.  Liddell  Hart. 
Gat  unquestionably  has  assumed  the 
mantel  of  Liddell  Hart's  defense 
counsel,  particularly  in  response  to 
the  case  laid  down  by  John  Mears- 
heimer  in  Liddell  Hart  and  the 


Weight  of  History  (Comstock  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  Ithaca,  NY, 
1989.  $39.95).  Combining  these  six 
chapters  with  Gat's  other  work  on 
Liddell  Hart  provides  the  most  sound 
intellectual  biography  of  the  father  of 
the  indirect  approach  in  print.  Inter¬ 
estingly.  Gat  pairs  Liddell  Hart  with 
US  patrician  foreign  policy  philoso¬ 
pher  John  Kerman  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Cold  War  and  deterrence  theory.  Gat 
makes  a  strong  case,  although  I  find 
credit  given  Liddell  Hart  in  this  in¬ 
stance  somewhat  excessive. 

Gat's  books  offer  the  best  single¬ 
author  treatment  of  western  opera¬ 
tional  military  theory  in  the  modern 
age.  Studying  them  in  depth  is 
worthwhile. 

COL  Richard  Swain,  USA,  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  ROAD  TO  KOSOVO:  A 

Balkan  Diary,  Greg  Campbell,  Westview 
Press,  Boulder,  CO,  1999,  229  pages,  $25.00. 

The  Road  to  Kosovo:  A  Balkan 
Diary  is  a  perfect  title  for  Greg 
Campbell's  book.  As  he  travels  from 
Bosnia  to  Kosovo,  he  describes  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  lasting  results 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
warring  factions.  His  travels  symbol¬ 
ize  his  beliefs  that  the  solution  to 
Bosnia's  crisis  directly  led  to  that  in 
Kosovo.  To  Campbell,  the  Dayton 
Accord  "became  little  more  than  a 
means  of  partitioning  the  country,” 
and  although  peace  was  established, 
the  political  and  military  responsibili¬ 
ties  were  represented  ineffectually. 

Campbell  paints  a  horrific  picture 
of  war’s  effects  as  he  visits  towns 
and  speaks  with  inhabitants.  Every¬ 


where  he  goes  he  faces  festering 
memories  of  war — refugees  camiot 
return  to  their  homes,  and  war  crimi¬ 
nals  roam  freely,  continuing  the  hate 
that  pervades  the  country. 

Campbell  writes,  “Kosovo’s  re¬ 
vived  autonomy  should  have  been 
included  in  the  Dayton  Accords  as  a 
necessary  provision  for  peace  in  Bos¬ 
nia.”  By  ignoring  Kosovo’s  future, 
the  international  community  gave 
Serbian  President  Slobodan  Milo¬ 
sevic  approval  to  terrorize  the  region. 
The  Kosovar’s  solution  to  the  repres¬ 
sion  was  the  Kosovo  Liberation 
Army. 

Those  in  the  defense  community 
and  those  who  wish  to  understand 
more  about  the  region  should  read 
this  book.  Campbell  provides  an  in¬ 
sight  that  is  often  not  considered 
within  military  circles.  The  book  is 
especially  helpful  in  explaining  how 
political  and  civilian  leaders  perceive 
those  prominent  military  leaders  in¬ 
volved  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Bosnian  crisis  as  minimalists 
when  it  comes  to  nontraditional  mis¬ 
sions.  Campbell  argues  soundly  that 
unsynchronized  political  and  military 
missions  create  greater  problems. 

Campbell  does  not  provide  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  crisis,  but  he  does  pro¬ 
vide  a  representation  of  what  the 
solution  should  not  be.  The  over¬ 
sights  in  Dayton  continue  to  fuel  the 
hatred  that  for  years  has  caused 
people  to  commit  violent  acts  on 
their  neighbors. 

MA  J  Frank  Zachar,  USA, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


ROTC  FUTURE  LIEUTENANT 
STUDY,  Arthur  Coumbe,  Larry  Brown  and 
Arnold  Leonard,  eds.,  U.S.  Army  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand,  Fort  Monroe,  VA,  1999,  406  pages, 
price  unavailable. 

The  dileimna  the  Army  now  faces 
results  from  over  30  years  of  major 
societal  changes  that  directly  affect 
force  composition.  Degradation  of 
cultural  values  and  norms,  which 
began  in  the  1960s,  is  coming  to  frui¬ 
tion  in  “Generation  X.”  The  long- 
range  effect  will  be  significant.  The 
ROTC  Future  Lieutenant  Study  ex¬ 
amines  how  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  officer  corps. 

This  lengthy  study  is  an  eclectic 
composition  of  interviews  and 
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formal  papers  by  a  variety  of 
people.  Although  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow,  the  book  offers  some 
excellent  essays.  Don  Snider  writes 
on  the  military  ethos,  and  Patricia 
Shields  contributes  a  useful  and 
insightful  study  on  the  demograph¬ 
ics  of  potential  officer  aspirants 
and  the  effects  their  social  back¬ 
grounds  have  on  their  entry  into 
the  military.  Other  essays  are  just 
as  erudite. 

The  most  disturbing  thread  woven 
throughout  the  book  is  Army  lead¬ 
ers'  apparent  promotion  of  a  1970s 
“VOLAR"  attitude.  Once  again,  the 
“Army  Wants  to  Join  You!”  as  the 
sendee  increasingly  straggles  to  re¬ 
establish  the  lost  professional  Armv 
of  1980s. 

Instead  of  taking  its  cue  from  the 
Marines,  the  Army  seems  content  to 
abandon  the  moral  high  road  and 
accept  current  cultural  standards. 
Polls  indicate  this  is  probably  the 
wrong  approach.  The  Marines,  stick¬ 
ing  to  their  traditions  and  policies  de¬ 
spite  criticism,  have  overwhelmingly 
retained  public  respect.  As  a  result, 
their  recruitment  efforts  continue  to 


meet  goals,  while  the  other  sendees 
still  suffer  serious  deficits.  The  study 
correctly  recognizes  the  changes  in 
society  and  that  young  people  are 
much  different  from  those  of  30 
years  ago.  However,  polls  also  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  public  retains  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  the  Army — largely  because  of  its 
historical  conservative  values.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tone  of  this  book  suggests 
that  to  integrate  future  lieutenants, 
the  army  first  needs  to  meet  society’s 
cultural  standards.  Moral  relativism 
is  a  dangerous  road  to  follow  just  to 
maintain  numbers. 

This  study  contains  valuable  in¬ 
sights  amid  the  chaff.  Many  of  the 
authors'  recommendations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  implemented,  but  often 
without  specific  guidance.  Although 
the  Cadet  Command  program  of  in¬ 
struction  is  a  great  guide,  it  is  over- 
prescriptive.  Cadets  are  encouraged 
to  take  ancillary  courses  that  comple¬ 
ment  ROTC,  but  they  are  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  strict  college  requirements, 
which  means  many  remain  in  school 
for  five  years  to  meet  commission¬ 
ing  requirements. 


Making  the  assistant  professor  of 
military  science  more  an  "educator" 
and  less  a  trainer  is  rational.  But  do¬ 
ing  so  will  not  happen  easily — it 
would  be  more  like  applying  the 
spurs  but  pulling  back  on  the  reins. 

Siumner  camp  is  a  measure  of  an 
ROTC  program’s  quality.  Cadets 
must  thoroughly  train  for  summer 
camp  because  it  is  very,  very  com¬ 
petitive  for  the  student  and  his 
school's  cadre.  No  professor  of  mili¬ 
tary  science  w  orth  his  salt  will  allow 
cadets  to  go  semiprepared.  Doing 
so  would  result  in  a  self-inflicted 
wound. 

Reducing  training  for  the  sake  of 
more  "education"  sounds  good  but  is 
not  reality.  Cadets  are  not  measured 
at  camp  on  their  education.  They  are 
measured  on  whether  they  can  per¬ 
form  training  tasks  and  exhibit  basic 
leadership  skills — not  give  dis¬ 
courses  on  civil-military  relations. 
Trying  to  instill  this  change  into 
years  of  tradition  will  take  a  major 
shift  in  how  we  conduct  business.  It 
will  not  be  easy. 

LTC  Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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